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THE RADICAL DE PROFUNDIS. 


appears to have thrown a considerable section of the 
Li party is natural but amusing. The occultation of 
Mr. Giapstone (whose illness deserves and meets with 
much sympathy), the narrow escape from defeat, and 
the growing difficulties of their favourite Administration 
appear to have produced in Radicals a mingled state of 
wrath and terror, which they must pardon unconcerned 
persons for finding somewhat ludicrous. Accordingly all 
the methods available are being tried. There is plenty of 
strong language, from the Home Secretary's “dirty 
* trick” (which it would be very unfair to attribute to 
Sir Witt1am Harcourt) downwards. The fiery cross has 
been sent round to rouse the Caucuses; the robust pro- 
vincial Liberal is entreated to march metaphorically on 
this wicked London. And, finally, irregular regiments of 
correspondents are rapidly recruited for the purpose of 
writing to express the disgust of “independent Conserva- 
“ tives,” the wrath of patriotic Liberals, and the desire of 
Liberals generally for a good Reform Bill “ to reunite the 
“ party.” This last somewhat naif cry has at least one 
advantage over the remaining notes in the rather discordant 
concert. It sounds genuine. This is a great deal more 
than can be said for the passionate demonstrations of the 
unpatriotic conduct of the Opposition which some Radicals 
{as Mr. Lasoucuere unkindly reminds them) have been 
transcribing almost textuelly from the Tory newspapers of 
five or six years ago. Now the honest correspondent who 
has just been quoted about reuniting the party (there are 
several of them, and they vary between “reuniting,” “ in- 
“‘ spiriting,” and so forth) is at any rate honest. He is a 
JounsToNE imploring Maxwetts to lay aside little diffe- 
vences, and join in a merry expedition to lift the cattle of 
the glaikit Englisher; a Faciy striving to compose the 
differences of Mr. Sixes and Mr. Crackir for the better con- 
fusion of householders with bloated plate-chests. In him 
and in his kind there is at least no hypocrisy. 

But with the other and larger kind, from Home Secre- 
taries to halfpenny newspaper-writers, who talk about dirty 
‘tricks and whine over the base attempts of the Opposition 
to undermine the best of Governments, the case is different. 
If they are in earnest they must be very silly people indeed ; 
if they are not in earnest their language is simply blague, 
and not very clever blague. From every point of view, from 
the lowest to the highest, the recent conduct of the Oppo- 
sition is perfectly defensible. How often have Radicals, 
ewith a frankness that happened to suit their purpose, 
informed the world that at least one main object of this 
Franchise Bill is to cut the ground from under the feet of 
their political opponents? It is patriotism, it seems, to bring 
in Bills with such an object, and it is want of patriotism in 
the other side to delay them. Again, even the political 
child-in-arms is scarcely deceivable by the a of the 
term “ dirty trick” to the division of Sat . To whom 
was this Saturday sitting in the second month of the Ses- 
sion due? To the Government. Whose ~— was it, 
knowing perfectly well that any subject can raised in 
Supply, and that this subject certainly would be raised, to 
be ready with votes and voices} The Government’s. The 
other talk about “ unholy alliances ” and the like is made up 
of another variety of the same stuff and the same nonsense. 
When, as Liberals have done constantly, and Conservatives 
oftener than they should, Englishmen have stooped to buy 


Irish votes by tampering with Irish treason, that is an un- 
holy alliance. If Conservatives had voted for a motion 
Radical in substance, that would be an unholy alliance. But 
what was Mr. Lasoucnere’s motion? That the necessity for 
the costly battles of Teb and Tamanieb “has not been made 
“ apparent.” Will any Ministerialist deny that that is the 
honest and repeatedly expressed opinion of every man on 
the Tory benches and, it may be added, the honest opinion, if 
they dared express it, of a good many men on the Liberal 
benches? Are Conservatives—or, for the matter of that, 
are in the parallel case Liberals—to be debarred from 
voting for a proposition which they have steadily contended 
for because the mover happens to be a person with whom 
on other points they disagree? The thing is absurd, and 
the men who say it know it to be absurd, and only say it 
because they are at their wits’ end what to say, and are yet 
conscious, with the desperate consciousness of fear, that 
they must say something. Whatever comes of this 
Radical panic, one curious fact is not likely to be forgotten, 
and that is the way in which mere reliance on Mr. GLapsTONE 
has taken the place of argument, common sense, and 
everything else with the Radical party. It is a pity 
that there is no independent political caricaturist of 
genius among us now. The sudden outburst of shrieks, 
and complaints, and calls for aid directly Mr. GLapstonE 
goes away for a day or two may be seen exactly represented 
by the individual human infant when it is abandoned by 
its nurse and a naughty boy teases it. 

All this, however, is merely the ludicrous side of the 
matter. There is a much more serious side as well. The 
intolerable bungling of the Government in t is 
admitted by all but the staunchest led-captains and sworn 
advocates of the party. The very journals in the country 
as well as in the capital which support the Ministry and 
denounce the Opposition in almost every case accompany 
their support and their denunciations by wishes that 
Mr. GuapstonE would accept the situation a little more 
fully, by confessions that grave mistakes have been committed 
hitherto, by hints that the country would like a more 
definite and a more definitely announced policy. Yet 
when the Opposition takes the only steps possible to 
satisfy these reasonable wishes, when it translates them from 
the bated ‘breath of humble friendliness into the straight- 
forward language of men who have no reason to mince their 
words, a how] about factiousness, and want of patriotism, and 
want of scruple rises from Liberal lips. Now every one of 
the gravest faults of the Government was committed while 
it was free from the criticism of the Opposition, and every 
advance towards an intelligible and reasonable policy has 
been made under the direct pressure (and directly as a con- 
sequence of the pressure) which Ministerial advocates choose 
to describe as obstruction, and faction, and exultation in 
national disasters. Had Parliament been sitting continuously, 
it is nearly certain that Hicks Pasna’s expedition would 
have been either definitely prohibited or properly equipped. 
It is quite certain that Sinkat would not have fallen, ced that 
Baker Pasna’s expedition would never have met with its dis- 
aster. It is all but certain that General Granam’s expedition 
would not have been required at all. Yet for exercising 
the beneficial influence that it has exercised; for doing its 
duty to the country; for insisting, and in spite of only 
partial success continuing to insist, that the policy of potter- 
ing and blundering shall be given up, the Opposition is 
rated and shrieked at. Not that it is accused, even by such 
critics, of having caused any disaster in Egypt; that, in 
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the face of the facts, would be too much even for English 
gullibility. Not that it is interposing difficulties in the 
way of the Government action ; for all the difficulties that 
exist are, and are known to be, of the Government’s 
own creation. The reason for censure is avowedly that 
this attention of the nation’s representatives to the most 
important business of the nation interferes with the pro- 
gress of a partisan measure which is openly announced as 
partisan, as to the future effect of which many even of 
those who support it have, in their places in Parliament, 
avowed the gravest misgivings, and in favour of which the 
desperate efforts of Caucuses and Federations and all the rest 
of the Radical machinery have failed hitherto to produce 
the slightest manifestation of national enthusiasm. It is 
infamous to delay discussion of the point whether Wesleyan 
ministers shall have votes by insisting that the lives of 
-English soldiers shall not be flung away without some clear 
prospect of advantage to England. It is a crime to demand 
some statement of the intentions of the English Govern- 
-ment in dealing with the greatest windfall which has ever 
dropped into England’s lap because the demand interferes 
with ingenious operations destined to make the return of a 
‘Tory majority impossible for some years. Of course no one 
who puts these arguments forward, and not one in three of 
those who hear or read them, really attaches the slightest 
weight to them. But that they should be gravely put 
forward at all shows one of three things. Either the 
Radical party has completely lost its head ; or its political 
pective is in a hopelessly distorted condition ; or, lastly 

the least complimentary, but the most probable, solution), 
‘its leaders aa spokesmen consider that anything is good 
enough for their followers. Of that they must be the best 
judges. But no one who is reasonably impartial, and has 
any power of political judgment, will find fault with the 
tactics of the Opposition, except that they might have lost 
less time in beginning to apply them, and have applied 
them more vigorously. For they have on two different 
grounds the strongest possible right to oppose the Govern- 
ment @ ouwtrance. Every Englishman has a right to insist 
that the interests of England shall not be neglected. Every 
= has a right to insist that a party move to his own 

isadvantage not take precedence of those interests. 


CONTINENTAL ALLIANCES. 


RECENT revival or extension of friendly relations 
between Germany and Russia has probably not been 
recorded in any formal document. A great Russian noble 
of high diplomatic rank has been transferred from Paris to 
Berlin, where he is personally acceptable both to the Court 
and to the Minister. Official and semi-official journals dis- 
continue for the time their notices of concentrations of 
troops on the Western frontier of Russia, and they rather 
‘hint than assert that Russia has explicitly or practically 
joined the alliance to which Germany, Austria, and toa 
certain extent Italy, are parties. It is not yet known 
whether the new combination is heartily approved at 
Vienna ; but there is no doubt that a cordial understanding 
with Austria is an essential element in Prince Bismarck’s 
foreign policy. His main object is the maintenance of 

, which is only liable to be disturbed by concert 

tween France and either Austria or Russia. The greatest 
diplomatic triumph of his life was the neutralization of one 
of the two Imperial Powers by the aid of the other during 
the French war of 1870. Austria, which was then held in 
check by fear of a Russian attack,is now united with Germany 
by ties of friendship founded originally on a common dis- 
trust of Russia. It was only when Prince Gortcnakorr 
openly courted a French alliance that Prince Bismarck 
formed a close union with Austria. As long as it lasts 
Germany has little need to fear a French war of retaliation, 
while Austria is guaranteed against Panslavonic intrigues 
and secured in the possession of Bosnia and Herzegovina. It 
is improbable that any serious cause of direct quarrel should 
arise between Germany and Russia ; and there is still less 
chance that the interests of France should clash with those 
of Austria. It was a master-stroke of policy to find in the 
Austrian jealousy of Russia a security against the danger of 
French resentment. The exclusion of Austria from the 
German Federation in 1866 had already ended the secular 
rivalry with Prussia which rendered, as long as it existed, 
the restoration of German unity impossible. 

The reconciliation between Germany and Russia has 


naturally caused a certain feeling of anxiety among Austrian 
statesmen. The Chancellor, Count KaLnoxy, is understood 
to retain the friendly feeling to Russia which he cultivated 
during his embassy to St. Petersburg. The Prime Minister 
of Hungary is perhaps less easily satisfied, In answer to an 
interpellation in the Hungarian Parliament, Mr. Tisza, with- 
out expressing any opinion on Prince Bismarcx’s latest 
political measure, contented himself with the statement that 
no change was likely to oecur in the relations between the 
German Empire and the Austro-Hungarian Monarchy. As 
long as the alliance is cordially maintained - nothing is to -be 
feared from Russia either as a friend oran enemy. A rumour 


‘that the Russian Government has offered once more to 


recognize the possession by Austria of the Balkan provinces 
is proved by internal evidence to be inaccurate. The en- 
gagements to which Russia assented in the Treaty of Berlin 
could only be weakened by a repetition, which would imply 
that they had been originally insufficient. Periodical or 
chronic struggles for influence in the. minor neighbouring 
States will probably continue in spite of any understand- 
ing which may be established. For the time Roumania 
and Servia seem to incline to the policy of Austria ; 
Bulgaria will perhaps be always a dependency of Russia. 
One of the advantages which Austria derives from the 
German alliance consists in the assured good-will of the 
Italian Government. A separate understanding with 
Austria might perhaps have been unpopular in Italy ; but. 
even a qualified admission to the league of the two Empires 
forms the best security against French ion. Modern 
theories on nationality had served the purpose of Italian 
patriots so well that sanguine politicians might in the first 
instance be excused for thinking it possible to annex the 
former provinces of Venice on the eastern coast of the 
Adriatic. More serious politicians understood the danger 
of perpetuating a contest with the superior force of 
Austria; and the movement has long since fallen under the 
exclusive control of revolutionary demagogues. The Re- 
publicans who utter empty threats against Austria are also 
the professed enemies of the Italian Constitution and 
dynasty ; and consequently both Governments have a com- 
mon interest in repressing a troublesome agitation. 


Prince Bismarck has caused some surprise by ostenta~ 
tiously courting the friendship of Spain for the apparent 
purpose of completing the isolation of France. In this, as 
in other combinations, he has probably taken into consider- 
ation domestic as well as foreign politics, Although the 
doctrines avowed by the Holy Alliance of seventy years ago 
are not likely to be openly professed in the present day, 
statesmen who are charged with the maintenance of social 
order are not likely to regard with indifference the advance 
of democracy, and the simultaneous progress of anarchy. 
The communism of Germany, of Russia, and of Spain has 
many characteristics in common ; and probably the Nihilist 
agitation has had something to do with the late approxi- 
mation of the Czar to the Central European The 
Government of France is probably regarded with suspicion 
merely because it is Republican, although it has never been 
seriously accused of reviving the propagandism of the old 
Convention. The conspiracies against the Spanish 
monarchy which have been organized by ZorriLua and his 
confederates are of Spanish origin, though private French 
sympathizers may perhaps have been concerned in some of 
the plots. A more important circumstance is the undis- 
puted dependence of the foreign policy of Spain on the 
form of its Government. King Atronso has given a 
cordial reception to the overtures which were made through 
the Imperial Crown Prince; and probably his present 
Minister concurs in his leaning to the German alliance. 
The re-establishment of the Republic would imply a close 
union between Spain and France, which might possibly 
affect the balance of power in Europe. The same leaning 
of the Conservative party to Germany and of democratic 
politicians to France is found in Italy ; but in that country 
the dynasty appears to be more firmly established than in 
Spain. The Italian Government has also been exempt from 
military mutinies of the Spanish type; though Garrpa.p1, 
while he lived, more than once assumed for himself the 
right of making war without the sanction of his Govern- 
ment. 

English curiosity as to the Continental relations of their 
own Government is compelled to satisfy itself with occa- 
sional assurances that there is a friendly understanding 
with the two t central Powers. There is no reason to 
doubt the accuracy of the statement as far as Germany 
is concerned; nor is Austria likely to cultivate the 
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irritation which was formerly justified by the rash 
language of the present Prime Munyisrer. A further 
advance from Bosnia in the direction of Salonica would 
perhaps still excite Mr. Guapstoye’s whimsical suscep- 
tibilities; but probably no such movement is at present 
intended; and the great majority of English politicians 
would prefer that Austria rather than Russia should profit 
by the decadence of Turkey. The encouragement or tolera- 
tion which Prince Bismarck has extended to English 
schemes of aggrandizement has been consistent, though it 
may proceed from motives not always flattering to national 
vanity. Some ago Prince Bismarck is believed to 
have offered Egypt to Lord BeaconsFi£E.p, perhaps for the 
same reasons which had induced the Emperor NicHo.as to 
make a similar suggestion thirty years ago. A states- 
man not directly interested in the matter might perhaps 
dispassionately approve an intelligible and consistent policy ; 
but he could scarcely regret the probable antagonism which 
might be aroused between France and England. There can 
be little doubt that on the same grounds Prince Bismarck 
regards with complacency the destruction of English pro- 
perty by French bombardments in Madagascar, the ap- 
proaching exclusion of English commerce from Tonquin, 
and the fantastic efforts to monopolize the trade of the 
Congo.. As long as such enterprises are systematically 
uted, no treaty or negotiation is needed to detach 
England from a French alliance. 
' It would be unwise to attach excessive importance to 
the reconciliation between the Governments of Germany 
and of Russia. The understanding, even if it had been 
embodied in a formal treaty, would only last as long as 
the causes which rendered a friendly understanding ex- 
pedient. Any serious difference moe | probably lead to the 
renewal of intrigues between France and Russia. The 
position of Austria in the Balkan peninsula furnishes the 
most likely pretext for a quarrel, in which Germany would 
almost certainly take the part of her most favoured ally. 
The combinations and ruptures between Germany and 
Russia have been repeatedly and mo? modified. Only a 
few years have passed since the Berlin Note, signed by the 
three Imperial Powers, seemed to indicate a permanent 
union for the execution of a settled policy. A year or 
two afterwards Prince Bismarck thwarted the designs 
of Russia at the Berlin Conference, and facilitated 
the acquisition by Austria of two Turkish provinces. 
The change which has since occurred may be partially 
explained by personal reasons. Prince GorTCHAKOFF was 
supposed to have become in his later years jealous of Prince 
Bismakck’s conspicuous success, and of the primacy which 
was voluntarily assigned to him by European statesmen. 
M. pe Giers is more judicious and more temperate, and the 
Emperor ALEexanper III. is believed at present not to 
cherish ambitious aspirations. If he should become 
desirous of an increase of territory, his new ally will have 
no wish to counteract schemes of izement in 
Central Asia. The project of SkopeLerr to overrun the 
plains of India with the wild cavalry of Central Asia has 
not been officially accepted as a of the civilizing 
mission of Russia. Sxopeterr’s amiable watchword of 


“ Blood and Russia” is not yet pronounced. 


EGYPT. 


7 oe flight of Osman Dicma would, if con- 
firmed, be chiefly important because there would 
then be no danger of Admiral Hewerr’s ill-advised and 
now cancelled Proclamation being taken too literally. 
Its effect on future operations, at least immediate 
operations, is not likely to be t. The tremendous 

ughter at Teb and ieb probably not broken 
the spirit of the tribes, but it has left comparatively 
few of them with any spirit to break. Unless the 
Government is pre to order a march to Berber—and 
this must be ordered at once unless the hot season is to be 
faced—it is very far from evident what other gain has been 
derived from the two battles. They have not undone the 
mischief of General Baxker’s defeat, and they have not re- 
called the dead garrison of Sinkat to life. But this is an 
old story, and Radical apologists who have not the con- 
sistency of Mr. Lanovcnere may be left to argue that 
Osman Dicma could only be prevented from throwing the 
garrison of Souakim into the sea, not by letting him come 
and try it, but by going out in two different directions into 
the country and killing or wounding some ten thousand 


Arabs. If the result of the expedition to Souakim is that a 
proper hold is established on the Nile at Berber, a good 
thing will have been done in an extremely expensive and 
clumsy way. If that is not its result, and it is now a 
result by no means easy to bring about with European 
troops, the bloodshed, the expenditure, and the exhibition 
of bungling and hesitation will have been entirely 
fruitless. 

The relative ignorance of some weeks ago as to Khartoum 
has been changed into ignorance positive and complete. 
Some days have now since the telegraph was cut 
above Berber, and nothing is known of General Gorpon’s 
position, save from disquieting rumours and from the fact 
that just before the cutting of the wire his prospects were 
far from cheerful. The rumours are now very disquiet- 
ing indeed, and they come from quarters not very likely to 
be alarmist. It is said that Khartoum is surrounded on all 
sides but the river, and that the besiegers are in earnest, 
and led by fanatical chiefs. Against them General Gorpon 
has nothing but the troops of whose unworthiness Colonel 
DE CoETLOGON gave a too convincing account months ago, 
and his force is in point of numbers even more i uate 
to the holding of a large extent of works, such as 
that which defends Khartoum, than was his predecessor’s. 
The movements of these excitable barbarians are so rapid 
that it is quite possible the next despatch may tell of their 
dispersal. But it should not be forgotten that it is reliance 
on these “ quite possibles” which has brought about every 
disaster in the whole mismanaged business, The most 
enthusiastic advocates of the Government plan of waiting 
for a miracle admit that the death of General Gorpon, if 
not the capture of Khartoum, would be an almost crushing 
blow to Mr. Guapstone and his policy. Yet there is 
nothing to avert such a blow except the chapter of acci- 
dents, although Kbartoum — long ago have been 
made impregnable. Even now the old cuckoo cry of danger 
to General Gorpon if troops were sent is faintly raised. It 
is only to be hoped that the very obvious danger which 
awaits General Gorpon because troops have not been sent 
may be prevented by one of those miracles which it seems 
to be thought are at the special disposal of the Prime 
MinIisTER, even when he refuses his miracle-worker the rods 
and tackle which he demands. The actual fall of Khartoum 
would be so great a disaster that, though it would be stil! less 
of a disaster than of a crime on the part of the Ministry, it 
is impossible not to hope even against reason and probability. 
It is now announced positively, though not officially, that 
the Government will not assent to General Gorpon’s request 
for Zoperr as a diadochus, Considering that the Govern- 
ment asserted and reiterated that he went out with full 
powers and their entire confidence, that this is his first re- 
commendation of importance, and that they have refused it, 
the complete darkness which rests upon their policy and 
intentions can only be said to have become still more 
palpable. Whether anything — on the subject in those 
mysterious Cabinet Councils of which no two Ministers give 
the same account, but in which Mr. GLapstong seems to have 
played the part of the once famous Invisible Girl, has not 
yet been ascertained; and the breaking of the telegraph 
gives the Government a convenient excuse for exercising 
their one talent of silence. Meanwhile, though theimportance 
of maintaining Anglo-Egyptian ruleat Khartoum, which has 
been argued for steadily since November last, has beén some- 
what compromised by the fantastic kind of support which it 
has received in some quarters, it is evidently becoming more 
and more familiar to the country. The bold speech of Mr. 
Laine some days ago, and the scanty support which the 
Government was able to muster on Saturday, alike showed 
this in different ways. It has been said—not by a Con- 
servative journal, nor by a corrupt of London 
Liberalism inspired by wicked men who frequent Pall Mall 
Clubs and have relations in the army, but by a provincial 
Liberal paper of the first rank, the Manchester Guardian— 
that “ we shall probably end in advancing to Berber and 
“ Khartoum,” and that “ the Government has a big game 
“to play, but the country will support it in playing that 
“ game.” It may be wished that Liberals had spoken thus 
plainly a few months ago, for it would have saved many 
lives, much money, and a lamentable display of political 
incapacity. But it is all the more satisfactory that they 
should speak so now. 

The game to play in the Soudan is, and has been for 
more than a quarter of a year, perfectly plain to any 
one of political capacity. The relief of the smaller and 
less important garrisons in the East, the recall (if their 
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maintenance seemed impossible and their withdrawal 
ible) of the remoter, the support at all hazards of 
Miarteme and any other posts necessary for the retention 
of the river highway, in order that at a more fortunate 
moment the interior may once more be opened up— 
these things formed the programme which seemed best 
four months ago, and it is the programme which seems best 
now, though some of its minor parts are past praying for, 
though the season in which it was feasible at once an 
with ease has by, and though heavy additional 
disasters have followed on its neglect. It is not too late, 
however, even now, and there is no doubt that half 
the difficulties of the Government would vanish if Mr. 
GuapsTonE could bring himself to accept the facts. In 
itself the release of the Government from those difficulties 
which it has created for itself is not a matter about which 
it is necessary to be very enthusiastic. But Englishmen 
who are not mere i care much less for the 
rson who is benefitted by consulting the interests of 
Fngland than for the interests of England themselves. 
It is unfortunately not those interests only which are 
suffering from Mr. Gtapstone’s obstinate irresolution 
in Egypt proper. Under the withering influence of 
an occupation which may terminate at any moment, and 
which yet interferes with the whole government of the 
country in a tentative and half-hearted way, that luckless 
country is becoming one of the most distressful in the world. 
Its credit is paralysed because the bombarders of Alexandria 
will not say the word which, at no cost to themselves, would 
cause funds to flow in to pay the expenses of the bombard- 
ment. It has an army pour rire of its own and an army to 
fight of Englishmen, both of which it has to pay for. It can- 
not exercise those police regulations which are necessary in 
Eastern countries, because European Consuls support the 
malefactors. It is not allowed to govern itself in its own way, 
and we refuse to govern it effectively in ours. Ina fortnight’s 
time Egypt, if Mr. GLapstone would only allow it, could be 
put under a government as cheap, as efficient, as just, as 
profitable, as its present government is costly, paralytic, 
unjust, and ruinous. The scandalous and ridiculous trios 
of English and French officials to trip up each other, 
with an Egyptian official to look on, would vanish ; the 
conflict of. native habit and English judicial ideas would 
be resolved at once by experienced Indian officials; the 
public estates would be ed at half the cost and 
with twice the efficiency; the constantly ebullient freaks 
of popular insolence and military mutiny would be sup- 
— once for all. In the way of this there is nothing 
ut the fancied indignation of the European Powers and 
the real reluctance of Mr. GLapstone to confess that he has 
been wrong. The European Powers have no locus standi 
in objecting to anything except annexation or a definitely 
perpetual protectorate, neither of which is necessary nor 
desirable ; and, if Mr. Guapstonr’s susceptibilities stand in 
the way of the plain needs of England and of Egypt, there 
is an extremely easy way out of that difficulty. 


THE CATTLE BILL. 


_— debate on the second reading of Mr. Dopson’s 
Cattle Bill in the House of Commons does not promise 
well for the Parliamentary future of the measure. Several 
of the supporters of the Government announced that they 
would only vote for Mr. Dopson now on the distinct under- 
standing that they were going to support him in trying to 
remove the amendments made in the House of Lords. The 
Opposition, for their consider these very amendments 
as the most essential part of the Bill. A difference of 
opinion of this magnitude will lead doubtless to prolonged 
and angry debates in Committee, in the course of which 
Liberal members who represent the agricultural interest 
may again have the unpleasant experience of finding them- 
selves in the presence of a divided duty. For the present, 
and in spite of the good-will of a great majority of the 
House, the Bill has had difficulties on the second read- 

. Liberals may be willing to get it into Committee 
with the intention of removing the Duke of Ricumonn’s 
corrections, and Conservatives may be ready to help 
with precisely opposite designs, but the Irish members 
must first have their say. Of course the intervention 
of these gentlemen took the traditional form. They 


discovered with all their usual sagacity that Ireland was 
threatened with a new grievance. They found cause to 
believe that Irish cattle might be excluded from the English 
market under the terms of the Bill. There is absolutely 
nothing either in the measure itself or in the speeches made 
by English speakers to suggest that the Irish cattle trade 
would ever be liable to any such danger ; but it was enough 
that Mr. Heaty and Mr. Kenny saw it in the far distance, 


d| and therefore they proceeded to talk the Bill out. Its 


further progress will depend on the zeal felt by the 
Ministry for the Franchise Bill. It was a more satis- 
factory feature of the debate that the opponents of the 
Bill contrived to argue with tolerable temper. Mr. 
Forster, who has lately been helping to cook an agitation 
against it in London by threatening the inhabitants of 
towns with a vast increase in their butcher’s bill, to be 
imposed by law for the benefit of landlords, confined himself 
in the House of Commons to giving reminiscences of his 
own anxieties in the days when he was President of the 
Council. Mr. Bryce did not go much beyond complaining 
that he and another had been accused by Mr. Cuapwin of 
speaking as the mouthpieces of a butchers’ ring. He found 
this habit of imputing ignoble motives to one’s opponents 
unfair, and it is hoped that he will succeed in bringing 
some of his allies over to his opinion, Even Mr. ArnoLp 
was temperate. He was concerned for the good of the souls 
of the Ministers who have to carry out the Bill, and who 
may be subjected to the temptation to use it for purposes of 
protection against other things than foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. Even the fear of Protection, however, did not lead 
him to do more than accuse the country members of old- 
fashioned opinions. 

The merits of the question have already been so 
thoroughly discussed that nothing new could well be said in 
the course of Tuesday’s debate. Authorities on the subject 
of foot-and-mouth disease have not yet been able to decide 
whether it is wholly a foreign importation, or whether it has. 
not contrived to naturalize itself in this country. The view 
they respectively take seems to depend on the degree of 
their connexion with the business of cattle-rearing. Sir L. 
Piayrarr, who can afford to consider the whole subject 
in a scientific spirit, gave some unpleasantly plausible 
reasons for his belief that, although the plague was un- 
doubtedly a foreigner fifty years ago, it has now taken 
its place among our native evils. He and other speakers 
who think cheap meat of more importance than the pro- 
sperity of farmers made the most of the argument that 
it is impossible to keep out infection completely. The 
representatives of the country constituencies did not attempt 
to deny the proposition ; but, as Mr. Cuapxin insisted, it 
does not follow that because we must run some danger, we 
should run more than is absolutely n It has been 
ep we by experience that the foot-and-mouth disease can 

kept out, or, when it has once ap , can be 
stamped out by rigid measures of precaution. The exam- 
ple of Ireland is in favour of Mr. Cuapuin’s view. Foot- 
and-mouth disease has only appeared there once, and then 
it was undoubtedly imported from England. If Ireland 
can be defended by measures of rigid precaution, so can 
Great Britain.’ The real question is, what amount of sacri- 
fice the country may be reasonably asked to make for the 
sake of the agricultural interest. There can be no doubt 
that, if all importation is to be prohibited from countries 
in which the disease has appeared, there will be some fall 
in the foreign meat supply. It has not yet been even 
approximately settled what the deficiency will be. The 
calculations made range from six to twenty-five per 
cent. The latter of these figures is unquestionably 
a gross exaggeration, but some deficiency is inevitable. 
It may be made good in time by the increased importation 
of dead meat, but for the moment the loss will be felt. The 
advocates of the Bill have, however, no reason for fearing 
to look the fact in the face. A permanent injury to the 
agricultural interest is a far greater evil than a temporary 
increase in the price of meat, and the country may fairl 
be asked to make the sacrifice for its own ultimate rae | 
At present the loss falls almost wholly on the farmers and 
the landed interest. The loss of home-grown meat is made 
good to the town population by importation from abroad. In 
the long run, however, the loss must fall on the country at 
large, and by protecting the farmers the towns are also pro- 
tecting themselves. 

When the Bill does at length reach Committee, the 
House will be mainly engaged in deciding how far the 
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measures of precaution to be taken are to extend. The 
Ministry, having the fear of the next General Election 
before its eyes, has made up its mind that something must 
be done; but it differs from the Opposition as to the 
amount. As the Bill has been amended by the Duke 
of Ricumonp, the Privy Council will be bound to ar 
the landing of cattle from countries as to which it is 
not sure that the laws and the general sanitary condition 
“are such as to afford reasonable security against the 
“ importation therefrom of animals afflicted with foot and- 
“ mouth disease.” The Ministry had only asked for powers 
to prohibit importation when there was not a reasonable 
security that the laws of the country from which the 
cattle came and its general sanitary condition were 
satisfactory. This apparently slight variation in 
words of the Government Bill make all the difference 
between leaving the Privy Council a discretion and 
leaving it none at all. The House of Lords has also 
struck out a sixth clause, by which the operation of the 
Bill was limited to two years. Mr. Dopson has announced 
that the House of Commons will be asked to reject both 
the amendments of the Lords. Unless, however, the 
majority which supported Mr. Capiiy last Session has 
greatly modified its opinion, he can scarcely hope to restore 
the Bill to its original form. The complaint of country 
members has always been that the Privy Council used the 

wers it already had too timidly, and they wish to see 
it tightly bound down to carry out measures of strict 
precaution. From the moment that Mr. Dopson asks 
for a wider discretion for the Privy Council, he may 
reasonably be suspected of intending to do as little 
as possible. The same objection applies to his proposal 
to restore the two years’ limit. The farmers do not 
look upon the Bill as an experiment. In their opinion, 
the question of the necessity of putting a stop to importation 
from tainted countries has been settled, and what they ask 
for is a permanent defence. They declare themselves ready 
to submit to severe local restrictions, but they insist that 
they must not be subjected to unnecessary risk. Neither 
they nor their representatives nor anybody who has a 
serious interest in the prosperity of agriculture will be 
content with a Bill which has all the appearance of an 
expedient to tide over a Ministerial difficulty. 


THE ROMANCE OF LONDON. 


E began with light carnations,” Mr. 
Moncure Conway has been telling the Sunday 


Lecture Society. This is the kind of remark that one needs | 


to take home and ponder on piously, till next Sunday at 
least. “ Swinpurne began with light carnations”; it 
sounds like the voice of one crying “ ‘Tennyson began with 
“ mixed biscuits,” or “ Brownine started in variegated 
“annuals.” However Mr. Moncure Conway has been all 
round the world, with his eagle eye fixed on London during 
the whole time of his wanderings, and his gifted intellect 
occupied in studying the town from the most remote points 
of view. His remarks, though occasionally enigmatic, are, 
on the whole, creditable specimens of anecdotic rhetoric, 
ing about on a Sunday evening. Before examining 
the Vision of Romantic London as vouchsafed to Mr. 
Conway, we must make an effort to explain what is meant 
by Mr. Swinpurne and the light carnations. For our own 
part, if we had been asked to describe Mr. Swinpurne’s 
beginning, we should have said that he began by get- 
ting the S, to print Faustine. That was a stroke 
of humour. But by “light carnations” Mr. Conway 
means trifles like Anactoria and Dolores, blossoms of 
fire and foam, so to speak, which Mr. SwavpurneE wove 
before he came into contact with life in London. “ The 
“ great dumb heart of London appealed to him,” as 
the great dumb heart had previously appealed, Mr. 
Conway declares, to Mr. Matrrnew Arnotp and CHARLES 
Kinestey. The dumbness proved catching in the case 
of these bards, and they sang no more. One might explain 
this by the hypothesis that they had passed the singing 
age; but Mr. Conway has a right to his own opinion. The 
great dumb heart, when it appealed to Mr. Swinpurye, 
made him drop his light carnations, “and burst out with 
“ his sublime Songs before Sunrise.” There must be a good 
deal to say about London if it can really turn two poets 
dumb and another vocal, “ flaring like a dreary dawn,” 
with diverse consequences, on three modern Memnons. 
beng Sener the world in his romantic way, Mr 
Conway finds that London’s hand goes forth to every 


land. Everywhere almost you find the more than Chemitic 
pyramid of Bass, the greatest pyramid of all. Every- 
where, by paying a trifle, you can get a private view of 
the design in which some wild ducks are rising from 
the bubbling fount of Apollinaris Water. These things do 
indeed fill a man’s heart with “ cosmic emotion,” which Mr. 
Conway says he feels when he stands on London Bridge. 
“The picturesque effect of the forest of masts is height- 
“ened by a cosmic emotion”—and cheap at the price 
— for we behold the argosies whose silver sails are 
“ bearing benefits to every part of the earth, fulfilling 
“dreams that lured Jason and Utysses and all who 
“ voyaged beyond old sunsets to find new dawns for 
“humanity.” This is the right kind of eloquence for a 


the | pleasant Sunday evening. Mr. Conway spoke, with some 


natural contempt, of the mere every-day parson and his 
Sunday toils. “ When will terminate the great weekly Sab- 
“ batarian sacrifice by which the culture and refinement of 
“the poor are bound on the altar of a heartless dogma,” 
while ‘the human praying-machines around us grind out 
“long prayers to empty pews or sleepy congregations?” 
There are still men not wholly devoid of taste who prefer 
the liturgy of the Church of England to silver sails and 
cosmic emotion. But Mr. Conway must not think that. 
the clergy are all mere praying-machines. We have heard 
a humble probationer of the Kirk of Scotland deliver an 
address before which even the carnations of Mr. Conway 
would pale. He was speaking to the descendants of the 
Cameronians in a kirk surrounded by the graves of martyrs 
like precious Mr. Pepen. “My brethren,” he cried, and 
we think his remarks quite deserve a place beside Mr. 
Conway’s, “ fix your eyes on a small island, far, far away in 
“the western main. A man is sitting on a rock with his. 
“ gaze sweeping the mysterious sea; he is CHRISTOPHER 
“ Co_umsBus, and the island is Terceira, That man is dis- 
“covering the new world. But look again, on a yet 
“smaller island in the Mediterranean Sea. There sits 
“ another man with Ais gaze fixed on the skies. The island 
“is Patmos; the man is St. Joun. He is discovering the 
“ only geographical fact known to us about the world of the 
“future, that there shall be no more sea. Where is 
“ Christopher Columbus noo?” 


It will be admitted that cosmic emotion and daring elo- 
quence are not peculiar to Sunday lecturers who have just. 
circumnavigated the globe. To our mind the humble 
preacher in “the land of the wild Scots” could give points 
even to Mr. Moncure Coxway. That cosmic emotion can 
be got out of the reflection that sized shirtings and “ park 
“ palings ” are carried everywhere by our silver sails, proves 
the accuracy of Mr. Conway’s ingenious theory. “We are 
“ adapting ourselves to coal soot in a mental way also.” 
That is precisely what we are doing, and what, to be fair, 
Mr. Conway helps us to do. Spartam nactus es, he seems 
to say to the cockney; you have London for your por- 
tion, make the best of it. The gist of Mr. Conway’s 
remarks in this direction is perfectly sensible, true, and 
manly. Here we all are, millions of people, condemned 
by circumstance to live in London, It is dirty (pace 
Mr. Conway), it is unhealthy, it is hideous, it is un- 
natural. But let us make the best of it, improve it when 
we can, reflect on the historical romance of it, and oppose 
the Parks Railway Bill. The last piece of advice is 
not Mr. Conway's, but it is not unworthy of his elo- 
quence. He shows us, what is true enough, that better 
men than we have tolerated London. Mr. ARNoxp, despite 
“the rural Pan,” told the American reporters that he 
liked the “ dear damned delightful town,” though he did 
not venture on that quotation. Carty.e told Mr. Conway, 
“T can’t help liking London, if only for its sublime in- 
“ difference to what one says about it.” Ecclefechan 
might not have shown the same indifference to Mr. 
CaRLyLe’s strictures, and the results might have been 
unpleasant for the Prophet of Cheyne Walk. Even Mr. 
Conway’s enthusiasm gives up our street architecture, but 
he consoles himself by the romance of Dick Whittington. 
But, remembering that it was Sunday, Mr. Conway passed, 
by an agreeable transition, from the moral Whittington and 
his business-like cat to the aristocratic profligacy of the 
Marquis de Carabas and the irregularities of Puss in 
Boots. From these things to Apranam LINcoLN, splitting 
rails, is the shortest step on a Sunday evening, and thence 
it is no distance to SwEDENBORG, whose visions began 
after too much beefsteak at the “ Blue Posts.” The real 
romance of London consists in its endless number of his- 
torical, mythical, social associations. Protestants used to 
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be burned at Smithfield before Mr. Conway's time. When 
he came up to town atheists used to lecture there on 
Sunday. Here is change, if you like, here is progress, but 
“ that, too, was not found useful,” as Mr. Conway puts it, 
mildly. The atheists, as he says, with really diverting 
satire, were “ invited to go to the Hall of Science and a 
“ Meat Market appeared there ””—in Smithfield, that is, not 
in the Hall of Science. That a meat market is more use- 
ful than atheists, and less inhuman than the roasting of 
Protestants; that the migration of atheism to the Hall of 
Science is a natural evolution ; that the whole whirligig of 
change is highly romantic, who will deny? Mr. Conway 
is, perhaps, no less interesting when he describes the sea as 
“that proud institution.” “The necessities,” he cries, “ of 
“ millions are at work like the minute coral-builders beneath 
“the sea; presently that proud institution will split on a 
“ reef, and at length a fair island will be seen above the 
“ waste of waters.” 

London, like the majestic ocean, is a proud institution. 
Its waves roar raging (Mr. Conway’s eloquence is infectious) 


‘down the narrow straits of the Strand, or thunder all the 


week long through Piccadilly. The winds of commerce, 
law, politics beat on the surface of the metropolitan abyss, 
and churn its fierce fluid into foam. But on Sunday the 
winds fall, and there is a shining calm. Then the waves 
lap laughing round the fairy isle of St. George’s Hall, 


‘Langham Place—the isle of which Mr. Moncure Conway 


is the harmless siren or the friendly Circe. 


PRIVATE BILLS. 


# bed his speech on Private Bill legislation Mr. Craic 
SELLAR judiciously abstained from repeating some of 
the extravagant statistics which he had last year hastily 
accepted as true; but he was unable to suggest any desirable 
alternative for the practice which he condemns. Opponents 
of the present system invariably complain of the uncertainty 
of decision, which is, in fact, an indication that inquiries are 
undertaken by an impartial and competent tribunal. The 
result of an arbitration, or of a trial at Nisi Prius, must be 
uncertain or incapable of being known beforehand, as long 
as facts to be ascertained by evidence justify varying con- 
clusions. The duty of balancing considerations we public 
expediency against private or corporate interests never 
been so well Rohorged as by Parliamentary Committees. 
The heavy cost of such investigations has given rise to 
several experiments in the transfer of jurisdiction to other 
tribunals. Local inquiries have almost always added to 
the expense, without contributing to the satisfactory de- 
termination of the important issues involved. In the 
majority of cases there is no economy in removing similar 
investigations from London. The Railway Commissioners 
have sometimes, with the laudable intention of saving money 
to litigants, held sittings in Ireland under a power which 
they possess. The consequence has been that on certain occa- 
sions Commissioners, —— counsel, agents, and profes- 
sional witnesses have the Irish Channel together, 
instead of avoiding expense and trouble by staying in 
London, The fees of counsel in election petitions have 
nat become heavier since they were compelled to 
follow the election judges into remote country places. 

A much graver objection to a fixed tribunal consists in 
its inevitable adherence to rigid technical rules. Nearly 
twenty years ago the Referees who now confine themselves 
to more modest functions were charged by Parliament with 
the duty of determining absolutely all engineering and 
financial questions which might arise on Private Bills. 
Amongst other matters they were required to report on the 
sufficiency of the estimates; and their decisions on all 
points within their jurisdiction were binding on Select Com- 
mittees, and absolutely final. It happened by unusual good 
fortune that the chief Referee, Mr. Hassarp, was a former 
member of Parliament, possessing remarkable judicial ability ; 
yet the result of the experiment was so unsatisfactory that 
after two or three years the whole inquiry was once more 
remitted to the Committees. On one occasion the London 
and North-Western and the Midland Companies jointly 
promoted a railway four mules long in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire. The opposition of interested parties on 
the merits appeared not to be formidable; but the peti- 
tioners proved that the estimate was insufficient to the 
extent of a few thousands of pounds. The Referees 
were not authorized to take notice of the notorious 


ability of the two great Companies to supply the de- 


ficiency out of their vast resources; and consequently 
the Bill was rejected before the moters could pro- 
duce evidence of its public utility. Lrabieepes instances 
an engineering objection which a Committee would have 
overruled proved fatal to schemes which were undoubtedly 

ient. Still greater dissatisfaction would have been 
felt if the Referees had been authorized to usurp the 
discretionary authority of Parliament. 

It is unlucky that these periodical discussions are almost 
uniformly conducted on one side by disputants who have no 
practical knowledge. Mr. Horace Davey says that his 
own want of familiarity with private legislation is an ad- 
vantage, because it secures him against prejudice. It 
was not through unacquaintance with the principles and 
practice of Equity that Mr. Davey deservedly rose to 
the highest rank in his profession. Although the most 
experienced practitioners are subject to the remark that 
they are interested witnesses, those who wish to under- 
stand the subject will do well to study the remarks of 
one of the most eminent of London solicitors in a recent 
letter to the Times. Mr. Ciason, ex-President of the 
Incorporated Law Society, has probably no strong personal 
interest in the question; and he would cartalty not be 
biassed by any selfish motive in expressing his opinion. 
He admits that the Railway Companies spend about 
a shilling a year on each rool. of their capital in 
Parliamen expenses; but he shows that litigants 
have been relieved of heavy c , especially by the dis- 
continuance of local inquiries. direction of a line of 
railway, the choice between two competing schemes of 
water supply, the question whether private interests shall 
be sacrificed to public convenience, are, as Mr. CLaBoN says, 
proper subjects for a Court of Arbitration consisting of men 
of the world. Many Committees, he adds, sit at once, and 
no remanet is ever left at the end of a Session. “ Will the 
“country permit many new tribunals consisting of paid 
* judges or arbitrators to be established ; or, if only one or 
“two such tribunals are constituted, what will the Com- 
“ panies and opponents say to the inevitable delay? The 
“ business of one Session would not be at an end before 
“ another Session began, and the old local inquiries and spe- 
“ cial modern inquiries, such as that relating to the Thames 
“ Valley drainage, give a lesson as to delay and cost.” 


The ignorant confusion which prevails among some of the 
critics of Private Bill legislation was well illustrated in a 
communication to which the honour of large print was 
accorded in the same number of the Z'imes which contained 
Mr. Crazon’s letter. The favoured correspondent com- 
plained that, not a Select Committee, but the House of 
Commons, had on a single night discussed the Metropolitan 
Water Bill, the Parks Railway Bill, and the Bill for pro- 
tecting the Thames for purposes of pleasure; and that on 
another day it had devoted a certain time to the considera- 
tion of the Metropolitan Board of Works Money Bill. It 
was wisely suggested that Parliament might be relieved of 
all of these inquiries if a London municipal reform was 
effected. The probable mischief of a Metropolitan Incorpo- 
ration has often been explained; but the most inveterate 
enemies of the scheme have not suspected that a Common 
Council, elected by household suffrage, would be allowed to 
decide judicially important questions, in which it would be 
itself an interested party. The City Water Bill included, 
among other startling provisions, a proposal that a freehold 
landed estate should be confiscated without compensation 
for the benefit of the water consumers, who would be nearly 
identical with the constituents of the new Municipality. 
It was sufficiently audacious to ask the sanction of Parlia- 
ment to such a mode of dealing with property; but even 
the promoters of the Bill would have shrunk from the sug- 
gestion that many millions should be taken from the present 
owners at the will of the claimant who was to profit by the 
transfer. The inhabitants of Northumberland have as good 
aright as the inhabitants of London to the lands of the 
New River Company; but it has not been suggested that 
their future County Board should exercise the powers 
which are attributed to the forthcoming London Munici- 

ity. 

The Parks Railway Bill, though far less important, in- 
terests almost all members of Parliament ; and, indeed, the 
protection of the London Parks is a matter of Imperial 
concern. No municipality would be allowed to inclose any 
part of the space, or to raise a revenue by applying it 
to purposes of profit. The Select Committee which will 
consider Mr. Srory-Masketyne’s Bill must enter into a 
difficult and laborious investigation of private rights and 
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of public convenience. It was not unreasonable that the 
reference of such a measure to a Committee should be 
preceded by a short debate. Few persons will be dis- 
posed to complain that Parliament exercises a certain super- 
vision over the expenditure or the taxing powers of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works or of any body which may 
hereafter take its place. Even the controversy between 
Railway Companies and the protectors of picturesque dis- 
tricts involves a question of principle which could not be 
determined by a strictly judicial tribunal. The charms of 
solitude or seclusion and the advantage of bringing to market 
minerals are incommensurable quantities which can only be 
balanced against one another by the intervention of a supreme 
authority. The 7'imes’ correspondent holds that the Railway 
Commission would be more competent than a Parliamentary 
Committee to consider the merits and disadvantages of the 
proposed Ennerdale Railway. The Commission, which 
stands alone among tribunals in the want of confidence 
felt by litigants in its judgment, has established more 
than one novel and questionable doctrine of political 
economy ; but its wsthetic qualifications have still to be 
tested, If the issue is to be decided by reference to 
reg = the Bill must be passed, because the Thirlmere 

ater Bill was three or four years ago. Whether 
Ennerdale is more beautiful than Thirlmere, whether a 
railway or an alteration in the level of a lake is a greater 
eyesore, is a question which the Railway Commission is not 
especially qualified to solve. Itis, indeed, doubtful whether 
the ingenious writer would leave any room for judicial 
intervention. “There is,” he says, “no reason why rival 
“ Companies should be allowed to appear before a Railway 
“ Commission at all.” They have, as he contends, no 
right to object to the construction of competing lines running 
side by side with their own. Whether any railway would 
have been constructed, if the assumptions of the Times’ 
correspondent were well founded, isa question too practical 
to have attracted his attention. Intellectual perversity or 
feebleness not unfrequently obliterates all perception of 
justice. It would be as unfair as it would be discourteous 
to place Mr. Settar or Mr, Davey on the same level with 
their anonymous supporter ; but it can scarcely be said that 
they have appreciated the difficulties of the subject. 


SIGNOR SELLA. 


HE death of Signor Szxta removes from the political 
life of Italy one of its most distinguished figures. Of 
late years, indeed, he had been less prominently before the 
world than was once the case. e party to which he 
belonged lost office almost exactly eight years before his 
death, and has never since returned to power ; and in op 
sition he has taken a less active part than many of hi 
political allies. But he was pre-eminently the man to whom 
the country looked in case of need. Himself free from 
personal ambition, occupied with many things besides 
litics, indifferent to office except as a means of serving 
taly, respected by men of all parties both for his capacity 
and his sturdy independence of character, he was felt to be 
one of the men on whom the country could always rel 
when more showy, noisy, and pushing politicians failed. 
Quintiyo Seta was born near Biella in the year 1827. 
The inhabitants of that district, like the Scotch in this 
island, have in Italy the proverbial name of being especially 
shrewd and hard-headed. His reputation was already made 
as a scientific man when he was first returned to Parlia- 
ment in the year 1860. It was in that year that the whole 
of Italy, with the exception of Venetia and the Patrimony 
of St. Peter, was united under the House of Savoy. The 
youth and early manhood of Seta were during a 
period fitted, more than any other in modern history, to 
develop political talent. The question whether Italy was 
to be a nation or a geographical expression was the one 
which, during that generation, occupied more than any 
other the minds of Italians. Solution after solution had 
been proposed, had been tried, and had failed. As popular 
feeling gradually worked itself clear, and as the unalter- 
able facts of the situation became more and more evident, 
a class of statesmen was formed, of whom Cavour was the 
chief among many, to whom patriotism was a religion, and 
who had nem a wide and versatile capacity in public 
affairs. "We have only to contrast the politicians formed in 
Italy before, during, and after this period to illustrate the 
power which the interest that a nation takes in its own 
politics has to cali forth strong politicians. 


Signor SeLLa was a member of three Italian Cabinets— 
first as Minister of Finance in the year 1862, under the 
short-lived Ministry of Rarrazzi, and twice again since, 
the last time for nearly four years. He found the public 
finances in an apparently hopeless condition, and took a 
chief part in bringing them again into order. It was largely 
owing to him and to his labours that an Italian bank-note, 
like an English bank-note, is now worth as much as gold. 
The preliminary work, which a few years later madeit possible 
for the opposite party to complete the great financial reform, 
was done by him. The political events of 1859 and 1860 
had heavily burdened the finances of the new Kingdom of 
Italy, and foreign investors were for a considerable time 
suspicious of its credit. Whether the unification of Italy 
would be completed, and whether the new State, when 
constituted, would be able to pay its way, were questions 
which affected the price of Italian stock on every Exchange 
in Europe. For some years both the good faith and the 
ability to pay of the new Italian Government were on their 
trial; and the steady rise during those years in the 
value of Italian bonds was, due in no small degree to the 
confidence which was generally felt in the capacity and 
integrity of Signor Setta. Several of the measures which 
are due to him were far from being popular. It was 
necessary to impose taxes which should, in order to raise a 
sufficient revenue, reach the whole body of consumers in 
Italy, and such taxes are never popular. The Grist-tax, 
which would be equivalent to an Excise duty on corn in 
England, was his work ; and, disliked as the tax was, it was 
the only means by which the country could meet the 
financial difficulties which beset it. Italy is still one of the 
most heavily-taxed countries in Europe; and the want. of a 
wealthy middle and upper class causes the incidence of 
taxation to press with especial weight on the poor. The 
sacrifices which the country has made for the sake of its 
independence have not been confined to the battle-field. 
They have been borne, in the shape of heavy taxes on the 
necessaries and the cheapest enjoyments of life, by every 
household in the kingdom. 


On a memorable juncture in history the personal influence 
of Signor Sex is believed to have been of decisive weight 
in determining the policy of Italy. As is now well known, 
attempts were made, between the years 1866 and 1870, to 
form a triple alliance, directed against Germany, between 
France, Italy, and Austria. There were various reasons 
which at that time predisposed public opinion in Italy in 
favour of the French alliance. The services which France 
has rendered to Italy in 1859 were fresh in the memory of 
Italians. The alliance with Prussia in 1866 had brought 
with it defeat and mortification, and the practical gain of 
that alliance—the cession of Venetia—Italy received, at 
least in form, at the hands of the Emperor Napouron. 
The personal feelings of leading Italian statesmen had been 
deeply wounded and their personal honour deeply compro- 
mised in the course of the negotiations between Italy and 
Prussia. The sympathies of the late Kina were on the 
side of France. The sympathies of the Republican party 
in Italy, whose nullity and impotence were not then recog- 
nized, were on the side of France as soon as the Emperor 
was deposed. Throughout Italy, and, in fact, throughout 
Europe generally, it was believed that Germany would win, 
if at alh, only after a long and hard struggle. Even in 
Germany the full extent of the rottenness of the French 
military system was not understood. For several weeks 
the Italian Cabinet wavered as to joining France or not. 
By joining France the victory of the French, already deemed 
probable, would, as was then believed, be made cer- 
tain ; and then Rome would have been the reward for this 
alliance ; while, on the other hand, if France had conquered 
without the aid of Italy, the latter could havenoright toexpect 
the Emperor to offend the Vatican and the Clerical party in 
France by sacrificing the Temporal Power of the Porr. The 
question had become one of sentiment for the Roman 
Catholic Church. During the lifetime of Cavour the pro- 

of a “ Free Church in a Free State” had been the sub- 
Ject of serious negotiation between the Vatican and the Italian 
Government ; and it is probable that, had Italy aided 
France in a war fomented, if not ere. by the Clerical 
party, the Temporal Power would have then been amicably 
surrendered. A number of considerations thus combined to 
urge the Italian Cabinet to ee with France. That 
the country decided to be neutral in the Franco-German 
war, and to occupy Rome without anybody’s leave, is be- 
lieved to be due, most of all, to the personal influence of 
Signor 
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Since then the character of Italian politics has more and 
more changed. The new national question of the existence 
of Italy as a united people and the old international ques- 
tion of the Temporal Power have both been finally solved. 
What remained after their solution was the gradual re- 
organization of the country. The Parliamentary life 
of Italy has, during the last few years, been unfavour- 
able to men of the stamp of Signor Serta. No great 
question has been before the country. No great political 
crisis, either in home or foreign politics, has occurred. The 
humdrum, every-day work of political life has now come 
upon a nation stirred only a few years ago into political 
activity by the greatest questions that can interest man- 
kind. The leading men whom those questions brought 
to the front have almost all died. Of those who, as 
younger men, won a name in the formation of the king- 
dom of Italy, the few who survive are now old. The ques- 
tions themselves are now only matters of history. But 
men of Signor Seiia’s stamp are wanted more than any 
other in the political life of all modern States. He was a 
man equal to great emergencies, able and willing to do the 
troublesome and unrewarded work of which the public 
hears little, and careless of the prizes which bring smaller 
natures into a public career. Had the course of affairs 
during the last ten years been less smooth for Italy, Signor 
SELLA would have been even more distinguished than he 
actually was. In political circles and by public opinion he 
was felt to be above all trustworthy. He had neither the 
defects nor the tastes which suit a man to excel in the in- 
trigues and wire-pulling which have been too frequent in 
recent Italian politics; but he was a politician who, when 
the resources of intrigue and wire-pulling were exhausted, 
~was able to guide the country. 


.THE ESTIMATES. 


: iw Englishman who can read the questions, answers, 
and speeches cf last Monday night in the House of 
Commons without feeling something more than uneasiness 
must be afflicted with an incurable levity of disposition. 
The Marquess of Hartineton introduced the Army Esti- 
mates in the course of the evening with an appropriate 
official speech ; but before he got so far he had to listen to 
a good deal of criticism and answer a variety of unpleasant 
questions. For various reasons, almost all this talk was 
equally unsatisfactory. With the single exception of Mr. 
TorrenuaM, the speakers shirked the real difficulty set before 
the country. The essential thing is that we have an army 
which is barely able to meet the calls on the service in 
time of peace, and which would certainly prove insufficient 
in a great crisis. Compared with that the pedantry of the 
War Office in its method of examining officers for promo- 
tion, and its fussy activity in the reform of regimental 
tailoring, are things of comparatively no importance. De- 
bate about them is, however, by no means useless, as the 
mouthpiece of the Adjutant-General’s department pro- 
fesses to think. It is well to know that our War Office 
imposes a system of examination on officers which is ap- 
parently designed to encourage those who shirk their 
regimental duties as much as possible. Earl Percy's 
question and the answer to it show that the captain 
who has served with his regiment in the field has less 
chance of becoming a major than his fellow-officer who has 
been diligently using pen and ink at home. In an army 
which is called upon for an infinite variety of service, the 
application of a hard-and-fast system of examination is 
absurd enough, and it is something that the Marquess of 
Hartineton has been made to promise that the War Office 
will take some notice of facis im future. Again, Sir H. 
MaxweE tt did some good by asking what it was proposed to 
get by taking their hat from the Bleck Watch. A species 
of depressed shako covered with ostrich feathers is certainly 
not a very admirable object in itsclf: and, in spite of 
JaMIEson’s portrait of the Earl of Moray on which Sir H. 
MaxweELt relied, it is particularly absurd on the head of a 
Highlander. But in such an army as ours, these things are 
not to be looked at with the eye of pure reason. The 
feathered hat is dear to the men of the Forty-Second, and 
to the class from which it is recruited the shako and the 
plumes are the outward and visible signs of the regiment’s 
glories. To everybody who is not a pedant in tailoring 
these seem good reasons for leaving the head-dress of the 
Black Watch alone. It is a species of medal conferred on 
the regiment, and taking it away would be equivalent to 


depriving an officer of his Victoria Cross because it is a 
mere ornament and serves no practical p . This busi- 
ness of the hat is one of the proofs daily given by the 
War Office that it is consumed with zeal about little 
things. Perhaps if it finds itself snubbed and pulled up by 
protest or ridicule, it will at last turn its attention, just for 
a change, to the weightier matters of the law. 

That these weightier matters are calling for instant and 
serious attention is proved for the hundredth time by the 
speeches of Sir G. Camppett, Mr. Torrennam, and the 
Marquess of Harttneton himself. At the end of the 
Secretary for War's business details about the few thousand 
pounds saved here, and the few thousand more spent there, 
one thing came out very clearly indeed. It is that the 
army is not only too weak for the work it may have to do, 
but is barely able to meet the daily calls of the service. 
The issue was, as usual, obscured by disputes as to the value 
of this or the other system. Sir Gzorcz CampBEtt laid the 
blame on short service, and of course he was met by the 
usual answer. The old system had also failed, and we 
have a reserve of 44,000 men. In the face of that, Lord 
Hartineton asks, can it be said that Lord CarDWELL’s 
scheme has broken down? To anybody who remembers what 
that egregious reform promised it will be obvious that only 
one answer is possible. According to the plan of 1871 we were 
to have a Reserve of about 180,000 men in twelve years, 
and meanwhile the first line was to have done the work of 
our constant little wars. By 1883 the Reserve has reached 
44,000 men. In the interval Lord Carpwe.u’s scheme has 
been hacked and pruned several times. The terms of enlist- 
ment have been changed ; time-expired men have been bribed 
to continue in the ranks; Reserve men have been coaxed to 
return. We could not send an army corps to Egypt with- 
out calling upon ten thousand of them. There are thousands 
in the ranks at thisday. Meanwhile what is the condition 
of the standing army? According to Mr. Torrennam, who 
has remained unanswered on Monday and since, it is this— 
that the army at home consists mainly of boys, and can 
just supply men enough to keep the battalions on foreign 
service at something like their proper strength. In some 
of those at home the non-commissioned officers outnumber 
the efficient privates. The 2nd battalion of the Rifle Brigade, 
stationed at the Curragh, is by way of being a type of the 
whole army at home. It is supposed to contain nine‘een 
men over its establishment, and it can turn out exactiy 
twelve men fit for gaard or garrison duty. Two battalions 
which lately left Aldersnot for Egypt took 770 recruits of 
less than one year’s service in a total strength of 1,695 
privates. The Marquess of Hartiyeton’s answer is more 
damaging even than these figures themselves to the case 
of the War Office. He parades the fact that fewer men 
are rejected now as physically unfit than in 1882, as 
if everybody did not know that the standard has been 
lowered. He could not deny that the reports on re- 
cruiting represented the quality of the men as less 
than good in forty-eight districts, as i twenty- 
nine. The utmost he can say is that the boys enlisted 
will become good soldiers in time, and that the regi- 
ments in General Granam’s army fought very well, 
although they are “ precisely the same men who have 
“been complained of and cavilled at and abused” as 
recruits. If, however, the present system is ever to prove 
of practical value, the men in the ranks must be trust- 
worthy while they are there, and not only become fit for 
military service when they are about to into the 
Reserve. The Marquess of Hartinerton’s citation of the 
men who fought at El Teb and Tamanieb was peculiarly 
unhappy ; for those regiments have been for some time on 
foreign service, and have therefore been filled up by the pick 
of the army at home. It is also just as well not to over- 
look the fact that a considerable part of General Granan’s 
force consisted of marines and bluejackets. 

But, even if the Secretary for War was right in saying 
that the army can do the work it is now called on to do, he 
has not answered its critics. It is not enough that our 
army should be just able to relieve the Colonial garrisons, 
and supply a few thousand men now and then for an ex- 
pedition when subjected to careful skimming. The country 
may be called upon to find an army of sixty or ninety 
thousand men for a great war. If that call were made, and 
it may be made between this week and next, where are 
those two or three army corps to be found? The forty-four 
thousand men of the Reserve are there, or may be, but be- 
hind them there is nothing at all. The mob of half-grown 
lads at present in our barracks are utterly unfit for foreign 
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service. They might fight a battle, but they would only 
fill the hospitals under the stream of a prolonged campaign. 
In any discussion on the state of the army, it is absolutely 
to keep the probability of a war on a large scale 
steadily in view, and the efficiency of the force must be 
judged by its capability to render good service at sucha 
crisis. It would require a confidence bordering on im- 
pudence in any Minister to assert that our army is to be 
trusted for any such work in its present state. Lord 
CaRDWELL’s scheme, however, undertook to give the country 
an army which, at a great crisis, could supply a force in 
the field bearing at least the same proportion to our popula- 
tion and the vast armaments of the Continent as the army 
sent to the Crimea bore to those of thetime. It is manifest 
that we are in no such state of readiness, after the new army 
ization has been on trial for nearly twelve years, and, 
therefore, Lord plan has failed to keep its promise. 
The failure may have been due to short service or to some 
other cause, but in any case it is palpable. That fact leaves 
no doubt as to what is the manifest duty of every honest 
litician. There should be an end of makeshifts and 
juggling with figures, and a resolute effort should be made 
to put an end for good to astate of things which isa danger 
and a disgrace to the country. Unfortunately there seems 
to be little prospect of such an end. The Navy Estimates 
as introduced by Mr. CampBett-BaNNERMAN show the same 
parsimony, the same pottering, the same unwillingness to 
face facts. But as they are to be discussed in detail in 
Parliament after Easter it is unnecessary to comment on 
them further now. 


TECHNICAL EDUCATION. 


E have so much of technical] education now that it is 
not easy to remeraber how young the term is, and 
how meaningless it would have seemed before 1851. The 
admirable workmanship of the French and Italian objects 
then exhibited surprised us in spite of their execrable taste. 
German work at that time, except in the one department of 
printing, was as bad as English. Our workmen were intent 
entirely on cheap imitations. The great arts of the makers 
of furniture were veneering and graining ; and experiments 
were daily being made in gutta-percha and papier-maché as 
substitutes for mahogany and oak. It was the same in 
everything. Nasn’s plaster for stone was still generally in 
use, and was even then being employed for Buckingham 
Palace. The skilled builder of thirty years ago did not 
see, or was only beginning to see, that Portland cement 
and Portland stone produced very different effects in 
architecture even with the same design. But if one in 
a thousand knew that our arts were all out of joint, not 
even one knew how to set them right. One school of 
critics was all for going to the thirteenth century for 
examples, and there was perhaps more to be said for this 
view than for any other ; but, unfortunately, plate glass and 
iron girders could not properly work in with true medieval 
feeling. It was the same with the Renascence doctrine, as it 
was called. That we should set up principles for ourselves 
and work them out under new conditions did, indeed, occur 
as an idea to some, but in practice the difficulties were 
found to be insuperable. A large number of preachers could 
say “ Do not,” but few were found to say “ Do.” 

The question thus presented has gradually solved itself. 
Our workmen of the better sort have acquired or inherited 
better traditions. English furniture, for example, is, in 
mere market value, superior now to French; and this 
is no accident—it is in consequence of real improvement 
in the two items of design and execution. Probably we 
might say the same of every branch of art industry 
with the single exception of silver-working. No one 
in England can design and make such a cup as SaMveL 
Pepys gave to the Clothworkers’ Company. But in other 
things there has been a vast improvement. Textile fabrics, 
for example, bookbinding, stone and brick carving, pottery, 
glass, coachmaking, inlay—all these, and many more, have 
partaken of the same advance, and are all superior to 
what they were a single generation ago. To maintain that 
advance should now be our object, and it is satisfactory 
to find that the “City and Guilds of London Institute,” 
in spite of its strange title, is seriously undertaking the 
task. At the annual meeting held on Wednesday at 
the Mercers’ Hall in Cheap, a most satisfactory report was 

ted. The new house will contain properly fitted 
and drawing offices, under a pro- 


perly qualified staff of teachers, “with a view to give 
“ instruction which should combine the elements of those 
“ fundamental sciences that underlie the arts and manu- 
“ factures with as much of a practical character as can con- 
“veniently be given to them.” The practice of forcign 
schools will serve for example as well as for warning, though 
indeed the directors will not have far to look from their 
new Brompton home for a little example and a great deal 
of warning. Indeed, while we read the Lonp Cuanceior’s 
speech at the meeting, we seem to hear an echo of what 
South Kensington was to do for the working-man in the 
speeches of a quarter of a century ago. Absit omen / 

The funds for this great undertaking have to be found 
by voluntary subscription. The Clothworkers’ Company 
has come forward with three exhibitions, and other similar 
donations may be expected ; but the Institute has exhausted 
its funds, if not its credit, to build and furnish the new 
house. It might have attracted fewer subscriptions had 
it taken the success of Finsbury College as an indica- 
tion that it should remain where it was, or move, if 
necessary, rather further, perhaps, to the eastward. How- 
ever, so far the Institute has prospered under Sir F. 
BraMwELL, and has deserved to prosper, though the death 
of Sir W. Sremens is a great loss to the governing body. 
It must avoid the mistakes which have brought discredit 
on even more promising schemes. In its new neighbour- 
hood, as we have observed, it will require, literally, cir- 
cumspection. Meanwhile, it is satisfactory to find that some 
of the City Companies are beginning to come forward 
with pecuniary assistance, though the recent policy of 
threats and cajolements is not precisely calculated to open 
their purses. A very strong appeal has been made directly 
to the so-called “ Guilds,” emphasized by a letter from a very 
exalted personage. An idea seems to prevail that, because 
a charitable and social body is called by the name of a 
trade, it should justify its existence by giving largely to 
advance the cause of technical education ; but those who 
make the demand should remember that the gift is as 
purely voluntary as that of a private individual, and must 
divert funds which would otherwise in all probability he 
spent on some different but equally deserving case. To 
talk about the funds of the City Companies as so many (do 
is either nonsense or something very like Communism. 


LASSOING AND BULL-TAILING, 


hg high courage and agility of the bull have caused him to 
be selected as an object of sport by ditlerent nations, (ur 
own ancestors could find no better way of procuring amusement 
at the expense of the noble beast than the brutal plan of baiting 
him with dogs—a practice undeserving of the name of sport, and 
devoid of the one redeeming point in the Spanish ball-fight, 
namely, the element of personal risk incurred by the men engazed 
init. Bull-fighting was, with certain modifications which will 
be mentioned below, introduced by the Spaniards into the New 
World; but they also struck out for themselves there some new 
forms of sport which are infinitely more deserving of admiration, 
as affording equal opportunities for the display of activity and 
skill without the gross cruelty which disgusts one in the Spanish 
bull-ring. The most characteristic of these is the use of the 
lasso. This ivstrument, a necessity in managing the herds of 
cattle that range over the vast plains of America, is somewhat 
different in form and application in the prairies of the North and 
the pampas of the South. The lasso employed by the gaucho 
of the Rio de la Plata is a thin rope made of plaited thongs of 
raw hide; one end of it isalways attached to a ring on the saddle- 
bow, so that when any animal has been caught in its coils the 
horse and not the rider has to hold it and stand the strain, The 
Mexican lasso (which, by the way, is rarely called by that name, 
but is known by that of the reata—the rope par excellence) is 
never made fast to the saddle when in use. Some description of the 
Mexican saddle is necessary to a proper understanding of the sport. 
It is a modification of the Arab saddle as used in Spain. The tree 
consists of two pieces of wood, sloping towards each other like the 
roof of a house, but without a nidge they are separated by a 
space of about three inches in width, and, rising towards the 
mmel and cantle, are joined there above the level of the horse's 
ck, so that the weight rests on his ribs without touching the 
backbone, along which there is a free current of air, even when the 
rider is on his seat. The cantle is very high, almost like that of 
the old tilting saddle to be seen in any armoury; the pommel 
rises to a neck of solid wood, which spreads out to a flat. head 
sloping forwards and upwards. This is called the cabeza or 
head, and varies in size according to fashion, being sometimes as 
large as a breakfast plate. In saddles intended for display on the 
, the whole of the head, as well as the rim leading up to it 

and that of the cantle, is covered with solid silver, often beau- 
tifully embossed ; but in those intended for real work the wood 
is covered, not with leather, but with parchment or varnished 
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canvas, glued down. Right and left of the head, and just 
below it, hang two thongs of soft deer skin; those on the 
near side are used for tying up the end of the head-stall, 
which always forms part of the horse’s headgear, while those 
on the off side hold the reata, neatly coiled up, and thus 
always ready to the rider’s right hand. It can be loosened in a 
moment by a pull at the thong. The stirrups, which are four or 
five inches wide and six high, are of iron, often inlaid with silver ; 
they hang from broad straps, which go round one side of the tree. 
This cumbrous saddle is invariably placed on a leathern saddle- 
cloth, called the vaguerilia, generally made of goatskin, with the hair 
on, and the edges embroidered with gold and silver ; it covers the 
loins of the horse, and is fitted underneath with large pockets or 
bags, which are most useful ona journey. On top of this, and across 
the horse's back, immediately behind the cantle, is fastened the 
serape, a sort of plaid with a diamond-shaped pattern in the 
centre ; it is neatly rolled up so as to show the gay-coloured dia- 
mond, and is tied with two pairs of deerskin thongs, correspond- 
ing to those in front. A long holster for carrying a rifle sometimes 
hangs on the off flank, immediately behind the rider's thigh ; 
while a sword may be placed diagonally under his left leg, so that 
the handle comes just where he wants it if he should have occa- 
sion to draw it in a h The revolver, an inseparable com- 
panion, is rarely placed in a holster on the horse, but is worn by 
the prudent ranchero on a belt round his waist, so as never 
to be separated from him. The bridle and head-stall are not 
made of leather, as with us, but of thin rope, ornamented with 
silver bosses. The bit, also derived from the Arabs, is, or rather 
might be, a very severe one ; the curb consists ofa solid ring of iron 
passing round the lower jaw, and jointed to a powerful port, three 
or four inches long, inside the horse’s mouth. Great leverage is 
given by the length of the bars outside, from the bottom ring of 
which hang a few links of chain, to which is attached the single 
rope rein; this is formed in the middle into a loop, which is 
carried loosely on the little finger of the left hand; no grasping 
with fi and thumb is required, a slight touch of this power- 
ful bit being sufficient at any time to throw the horse on to 
his haunches. Mexican horses have beautiful mouths, and cannot 
be ridden by any one who wants to “hold on by the reins.” 
It will thus be seen that the right band is left free to wield 
the lasso; when not so employed, it is used to hold the eternal 
cigarette, which, not being gummed together, cannot be kept 
in the lips, but must be pinched tight by the thumb and two 
fingers. e Mexican seat is very different to ours; the legs 
are nearly straight, the knees being almost thrown back ; mo 
do not grip with the knees, but ride by balance, and sit well 
down into the saddle; for a long journey it is perhaps less 
fatiguing than ours. There are no fences in Mexico, so no jum ing 
is required ; indeed, it would be almost impossible with the big 
pommel. The horses are small, rarely exceeding fifteen hands, and 
often much less; yet they carry all this weight without apparent 
effort. The lasso itself is a rope made of the twisted fibre of the 
, or aloe, known in European markets as Sisal hemp, 
‘There is a great difference in the quality; the best and strongest 
are twisted so extremely tight that it is almost impossible to un- 
twist the strands. One end is worked into a small loop, lined 
inside with leather, through which, when about to throw the 
lasso, the other end is d. The rope is about thirty feet long ; 
about one-third of it is formed into a noose which is grasped 
a little above the loop—i.e. where the rope is double; the rest of it 
is coiled round and held in the left hand, ready to let go, the 
extreme end being kept separate and of course retained. The 
noose should hang well clear of the ground when held level with 
the shoulder, and, when open, forms a circle of four or five feet 
in diameter. The lasso is swung over the head and left shoulder, 
and back over the right shoulder, a peculiar turn of the wrist as it 
begins to return keeping the noose open. It is thus made tocircle 
round and round his head by the thrower until he is within distance 
of his object, when it is launched and flies off at a tangent, the 
noose assuming a circular form, and settling quietly round the 
object aimed at. Before it settles the thrower seizes the other end 
with his right hand, and gives it two rapid turns round the cabeza 
of his sadd!>, so as to get a purchase. If he is not quick enough 
at this, and the bull tightens the rope before a good purchase has 
been effected, the result is that the fingers get caught between the 
rope and the cabeza and Me much injured. It is no unfrequent 
thing to see a man who has lost one or two fingers in learning the 
art. It is beautiful to see the exactitude with which an adept will 
throw the lasso from or to any point, over either shoulder, behind 
or in front. There is no credit in catching a bull by the horns, for 
he cannot be thrown by them; but considerable skill is required to 
pitch the noose just in front of him when he is at full gallop, so 
that next step he treads into it; then, on its being tightened with a 
sudden jerk, rolls over in the dust. The horse, too, has to learn 
his part of the business, and bear at the right moment in the 
opposite direction, or he might be thrown instead of the bull, to 
which indeed he is often inferior in weight. It is considered dis- 
graceful to have to loosen the lasso, and to let the bull carry it off 
with him. A good hand at it will catch by either leg alone a 
bull galloping past at any angle. The most difficult feat of all is 
to lasso him round the quarters when at full gallop at the moment 
when his bind legs are doubled up under him. Usually the noose 
slips off, and nothing happens; but if it be thrown precisely at the 
right instant, his hind legs are pinned tight up under his belly, and 
he is brought to a standstill in the position of a sitting dog, look- 
ing indescribably silly in such an unwonted position. These and 


other feats of lassoing are seen at their best at a hacienda, on 
the occasion of the annual herradero, when the yous bulls are 
driven in from the plains, thrown down, and marked with a hot iron 
with the initials of their proprietors’ names. Friends and neigh- 
bours come together from afar, and vie with one another in the dis. 
ay oe! dexterity and horsemanship. 
other pooaliasly Mexican sport—to colear, or “tail” the bull— 

may be seen to advantage at such meetings as these. As Englishmen 
in India when out “ pig-sticking” ride against one another for the 
honour of the first spear, so do the young rancheros in Mexico 
race for the tail of the bull. Two horsemen ride up on either 
flank of a bull, who gallops off head down and tail extended ; 
whichever gets up to him first, when within touching distance 
reaches down his hand as low as his stirrup, and grasps the tail 

the tuft of hair at the end, with which he takes a turn round 
his hand. He then lifts his leg over the bull’s tail, so as to get a 
good “nip” at it between his knee and the saddle, while at the 
same moment he spurs his horse with the other heel, and makes 
him rush suddenly forward, and a little on one side. If done 
right, the bull is spun round, thrown off his hind legs, and rolls 
over in the dust. If the momentum of the horseman be not suffi- 
cient, or be not applied at the right moment, the bull does not fall, 
while the horse frequently does, At any rate, the other rider 
gets a chance, and in his turn lays hold of the tail. Most eager | 
races are the result, but a bull who has been coleado before wi 
frequently baffle his adversaries by the simple expedient of refusing 
to gallop, for a throw can only be effected when he is at his best pace. 
* Once bit, twice shy,” holds good with him. No shouting and 
yelling “ Ah, toro,” has any effect on him if he has once felt that 
nasty tug at his tail; he either trots sulkily on, or else faces round 
and tsa his horns instead of the other extremity to his enemy. 
A Mexican always considers a bull, no matter whose it be, fair 
game. Even when travelling quietly along the road, if he sees one 
feeding at a distance, he will dash off after him like wildfire in 
the hopes of being able to colear him, or at least to roll him over 
with his reata; and no word in the voluble Spanish vocabulary 
is bad enough for poor toro if he declines to show sport. 

Most Mexican cities are provided with a plaza de toros, but a 
bull fight is by no means the necessary Sunday amusement that it 
is in Spain. Moreover, the picadores, instead of being mounted 
on wretched screws which they take no sort of pains to keep from 
being gored, are very often young rancheros showing their 
own horses ; it becomes therefore, as far as they are concerned, a 
fair contest between horseman and bull, and the rider must do the 
best he knows to prevent his steed from being touched by the 
horns of his active antagonist. Amateur fights, in which the bulls 
are not killed, but only worried, are often got up at Aaciendas in 
honour of a distinguished guest. Mexicans delight in all kinds of 
fancy methods of irritating them. Two men, for instance, are put into 
a large ~ of scales made of hide ; the bull tosses one, and down 
comes the other. Sometimes life-size images are made on the prin- 
ciple of the pith toys with a leaden bottom, which jump up as fast as 
the bull knocks them over. A most dangerous performance is to 
ride a bull. He is first thrown with a lasso, and held fast while a 
rope is knotted round him like a surcingle; a man then bestrides 
him, holding on to this rope, and the bull is loosed. Off he rushes, 
bellowing and kicking under the unaccustomed burden; and woe 
betide the foolhardy rider if the rope should give; he is gored to 
death long before the bystanders can distract the attention of the 
infuriated animal. The bull must be lassoed and held by his hind 
and fore legs before the man can dismount with safety. a 
broken limb, if not worse, is the result of such sports as these ; 
their practice has not been without its value in producing a race 
of horsemen whose seat and hands will compare favourably with 
those of any riders in the world. 


“ORION” HORNE. 


N a farewell utterance to his American friends Mr. Matthew 
Arnold spoke of himself as entirely sustained and a 

by the sympathy of the literary class. ‘“ Should the literary 
cease to support me,” he said, “I should fall.” In the case of a 
very old man who has just passed away, the fate which Mr, Arnold 
fantastically and needlessly a for himself was actually 
realized. ‘The poet of Orion and of Cosmo de’ Medici was sup- 
ported by the literary class, and about thirty years ago that class 
removed its support from him, and he declined into obscurity. 
If Mr. Horne had died in 1844, instead of 1884, there can be 
no question that he would have taken his place at once 
among the principal stars of the Victorian constellation. He 
was admi 4 all his contemporaries, and most of all by the 
greatest. Leigh Hunt and Edgar Poe, Walter Savage Landor 
and Lord Tennyson, Mr. and Mrs. Browning accepted him as 
without question belonging to their kith and kin ; and though 
he never reached the general public, he possessed from the first 
that inner and professional recognition which is, usually, so much 
safer than the light plaudits of the crowd. Of the poet who died 
in such obscurity last week, Carlyle declared that “ the fire of the 
stars” was in him, and G. H. Lewes that he was “a man of the 
most unquestionable genius.” But the works that called forth this 
ise were produced ie single oasis of seven years ina 
esert of fourscore, and the beautiful things he wrote in his prime 
were obscured by the mass of poor things written almost until the 
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day of his death. He presents us therefore with a curious and 
pathetic literary phenomenon, 

Richard Henry Horne was born so exactly at midnight on the 
last night of the year that it could never be decided whether he 
came into the world in 1802 or in 1803. He showed no early 
determination to letters. He wished to be a soldier, and was 
trained for the army. He went to school at Tottenham, where 
Tom Keats, the poet’s brother, and Charles Wells, the author of 
Joseph and his Brethren, were his schoolfellows, An interesting 
reminiscence which he was ready to repeat in old age was that he 
‘was scampering out of school one frosty afternoon, when he saw 
the surgeon's trap at the schoolhouse door, and John Keats holding 
the reins, and nodding on the box with sleep. Horne threw a 
snowball at the great poet, who was then better known as a de- 

ined fellow with his fists, saw it break on Keats's hat, and 
fled round the corner from fear of condign chastisement. At 
Tottenham, too, he knew Miss Hitchener, the grim educational 
inster, known in the history of Shelley es “the Brown 
on.” He was privy to the savage practical joke played on 
Tom Keats, which severed the friendship between John Keats 
and Charles Wells; and when Mrs, Shelley, after her widow- 
hood, arrived in London, Horne was the first to call upon her, and 
express his enthusiasm and sorrow. Charles Wells had introduced 
him to Leigh Hunt, and he was thus in the centre of that 
Cockney School which has now so much romantic interest for us 
all. itt he never saw in life, but was taken by Charles Wells 
to see his dead body in 1830. 

Horne, however, one the companion of poets, had at first no 
thought of writing himself. He was, on the contrary, allured by 
the pleasures of a life of action. He was destined, as we have 
hinted, for Sandhurst ; but just when he should have entered the 
Royal Military College, ho was lured away to America by an 
adventurous friend, who had dreams of assisting at the declaration 
of Mexican independence. Horne entered the Mexican navy asa 
midshipman, and took a prominent part under fire at the bombard- 
ment of Vera Cruz and at the siege of San Juan Ulloa. He was 
@ vigorous and spirited young fellow, and then, no doubt, as later 
on in life, a little what the late Mr. Prowse would have called 
“ yanity-glorious.” It was certainly in a spirit of “ bustiousness ” 
that he stripped within range of the guns of Vera Cruz, and very 
nearly perished, not by an ill-directed Spanish cannon, but by a 
fatally calculating shark. A little later on, again through sheer 
foolhardiness, he fell into the hands of the Spaniards at Puerto 
Rico, and was within an ace of being shot as certainly a pirate 
and spy. 

A the war was over, with a certain number of Mexican 
doubloons in his belt, he went northward and visited the great 
Indian tribes, the Mohawks, the Hurons, and the Oneidas, and 
after many strange adventures found himself at Niagara. Here, 
for a wager, he must needs bathe under the cataract, and was 
dragged out more dead than alive, with two of his ribs broken. 
When he was getting well, at the Niagara Hotel, he played 
billiards with some gentlemanly-looking men, who relieved him of 
the last of the hard-earned Mexican doubloons, He worked his 
way to Montreal, and took a steerage-passage in a vessel that was 
wrecked in the St. Lawrence. He walked across country to 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, and there started again in a timber-ship, 
the crew of which rose in mutiny, and put fire to her in mid- 
ocean, At last, after adventures equalled only by those of the 
cheerful young persons who take ship in M. Jules Verne’s de- 
lightful romances, he found himself once more in London, where 
his relations and friends killed the fatted calf in his honour. 

Among these friends was an old gentleman, a Mr. Hengist, who 
showed so strong a tendency to adopt him that Horne took his 
name. It was more a joke than anything else at first, and ag late 
as 1864, on the title-page of Prometheus the Fire-Bringer, the 
name is still given Richard Henry Horne. But for the last 
twenty years of his life he dropped the Henry, and substituted 
Hengist for it. He was more than thirty before he began to 
write. The gdventures we have briefly sketched occupied the 
whole of his early youth. It was in 1833 that he came forward 
with. his-first book, an anonymous volume, called Exposition of 
the False Medium and Barriers excluding Men of Genius from the 
Public, This was a direct appeal to the sympathies of the lite- 

class, and it had its reward in a success among authors. 

It is written in somewhat crude prose, with interesting early 
ise of men then little appreciated by the public, such as Shelley, 
Wells, and Lytton. The little period between 1837 and 1844, 
however, contains all that is best in Horne’s imaginative produc- 
tion. For his reputation’s sake he should have died forty years 
. In 1837 he published his historical tragedy of Cosmo de’ 
Medici, It was well received, and in the same year he brought 
out his tragical scene called Zhe Death of Marlowe, the poem most 
analogous to a proverbe by Alfred de Musset which we possess in 
English. In 1840, having in vain for a year waited for Macready 
to produce his tragedy of Gregory VII., Horne withdrew it from 
his hands and publishedit. In 1843 he brought out his famous epic 
poem Orion, which was published at a farthing, to express the 
author’s sense of the public contempt for epic poetry. Finally, in 
1844, he pu ed in two volumes his critical amt contempo- 
rary literature, entitled A New Spirit of the Age. We have now 
mentioned the five works which justify the admiration lavished on 
Horne by his most eminent contemporaries, and it will be per- 
ceived that their publication was comprised within one-twelfth of 

career. 
The decline of his poetic felicity was almost sudden. After the 


t success of Orion, his next volume of verse, Ballad Romances, . 
in 1846, was a partial failure, and the miracle-play of Judas 
Iscariot, in 1848, still less successful. Horne should have 
ceived that his magic had deserted him, and should have with- 
drawn from literature. But at no time of his life did he 
the critical faculty with regard to his own writings, and he was 
totally unable to see any difference between the fiascos of his later 
years and the impassioned and melodious verses of his Marlowe 
and his Qvion. Meanwhile he plunged once more into restless 
adventure. It is not possible in a short article to chronicle all the 
journeys he undertook, all the enterprises he dashed into, all the 

airbreadth escapes which he courted. He was sub-editor of 
Household Words under Charles Dickens, and Special Corre- 
spondent in Ireland to the Daily News when that paper was 
first started in the midst of the great Irish famine, In 1852 Horne 
went to Australia, and perhaps no man of letters has ever been 
= of so many trades as he been before he came back again. 

e was Commander of the Gold Escort, and, happy in his semi- 
martial responsibility, convoyed several tons of gold from Ballarat 
to the sea. Then he was appointed Gold Commissioner to the 
Government, It is hinted that certain innocent pranks, the result 
of spirits more ebullient than words can say, brought this appoint- 
ment to a hasty close. The versatile poet became Commissioner of 
the Water-works which supply the city of Melbourne; threw 
himself into the cultivation of the cactus, for the encouragement of 
the cochineal insect; and finally took part in the first large 
Australian wine-making. Other and still more eccentric modes of 

ursuing a livelihood led him at last, in 1864, to return to 

Sngland, without having secured lasting profit from any one of 
his thousand enterprises, the only solid emolument from them all 
being certain medals and cups which he had amassed by feats of 
swimming in the harbour of Melbourne. Mr. Horne would have 
been most unwilling that any biographical sketch of him should 
omit to state that he was a very powerful and intrepid swimmer. 
Even in old age, when past his seventieth year, he was only too 
eager to endanger his health by challenging young rivals to feats 
of natation. He was certainly on the borders of eighty before he 
would consent to leave off his champion performances, his singing, 
his playing on the guitar, his swimming, his bending of a poker 
on his fore-arm. In men of genius the intellectual vivacity usually 
long survives the physical, but in his case it was exactly the 
reverse. 

This, however, is not the place in which his life can be described 
in full, So strange and vivacious a personage will surely not lack 
a biographer. In the meantime we must dedicate the short space 
left to us to an examination of his work, of the best which he pro- 
duced during those seven years of fugitive vitality, Will R. H. 
Horne live among the English poets? The question is one which 
some of the greatest names of the last generation, and certain 
critics of judgment still among us, would eagerly answer in the 
affirmative. We are not so certain of our reply, Yet it appears 
to us that, when the great mass of his writing is cleared away, a 
residue remains which has the stamp of greatness upon it. His | 
three early tragedies, especially The Death of Marlowe, are 
written in blank verse, which is sometimes stiff and bald, but 
often very stately and dramatic. It is stage-verse which has 
more vitality than that of Beddoes, or Darley, or Westland 
Marston, more even than that of Sheridan Knowles or Talfourd. 
Orion, with its nine genuine editions, points to something like 
real success among the literary class, and was certainly Horne’s 
main gift to the poetry of his age. It was inspired by Hyperion, 
but it is not unworthy of the inspiration, It is full of sombre 
and gorgeous images, full of the passion of beauty, sustained 
through four long books at a high imaginative level. The music 
of some of its finest passages is wholly worthy of the 
masters. Some of his prose s very felicitous qualities. 
The New Spirit of the Age abounds in vivacious and discriminati 
passages, and The Good-natured Bear, a story for children of 
ages, published in 1848, is unique in its way. On the whole, 
then, if Horne has missed the consecration of the laurel, no one 
ever missed it by such a hair's-breadth. 


THE FIGHTING IN THE SOUDAN. 


as recent operations on the Red Sea coast suggest some very 

interesting questions which are comparatively independent of 
the general pene of army administration, such as the amount 
of money to be spent on the army, the best system of service and 
recruiting, and the like. These latter will tind more appropriate 
discussion elsewhere. It is intended here to treat only of the 
strictly minor but still very important matters el | by the 
actual events of the second battle of Teb, and the battle very 
variously named which resulted in the destruction of Osman 
Digma’s headquarters. Four of these matters especially suggest them- 
selyes—the general arrangement and equipment of the expedition, 
the tactics and order of battle adopted, the suitableness of the 


fighting tools to the purpose, and the spirit of the men and officers 
With 


regard to the first, it must be admitted by any fair 

critic that the problems which constantly present themselves to 
English army managers are radically different from those which 
resent themselves to most other European nations; We have 

eard enough, and perhaps too much, of the perfect readi- 

ness of a German Army Corps to take the field at a moment's 
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notice, But no German Army Corps has ever been called u 
todo more than itself with its equipment for the 

tance of an easy tour by road or rail. With regard to France, 
the absolute unsuitableness of a conscription army under de- 
mocratic management for foreign service could hardly be better 
shown than by the enormous delay which has taken place before 
the French army was able to meet even so insignificant a foe as 
that which awaited it in Tonquin, and by the fact that the 
campaign there has been fought, not by the French army proper, 
bat by marines, Turcos, foreign legionaries, and miscellaneous 


of this kind and that. At the same time the whole 
Enphsh army is sup to be ready at any moment to go any- 
where and do anything, while the presence of an expeditionary 
force in Egypt, and the accidental but most important advan- 
of the scene of operations being the highway, and the 
time of operations being the season of the regular going to and 
fro of English troops between England and India, must be taken 
into account. That a practically efficient force for the imme- 
i was got together under General Graham the event 
proved, but that it was not got together in the best way is 
certain. It is little short of a disgrace to England that, with an 
army of occupation established for nearly two years past in 
Egypt, and within easy reach of nt English stations like 
Malta, Cyprus, and Aden, the transport should have been so 
deficient as it was and is. It is stil] more disgraceful use the 
fault can only be set down to individual obstinacy or crotchet) 
that the force should have been left so destitute of artillery. The 
attempt in such a case to make machine-guns do the work is, and 
always must be, foredoomed to failure, not to mention that it is 
unfair on the navy, which has to do at great risk and 
under unfavourable circumstances the work which the army ought 
to do and is only anxious to do. 
are capital things. Behind a stockade with a clear 
gh ance it, or - the deck of a ship in similar circumstances, 
de on invaluable, and now that they are to be had indispen- 
eable; but, admirable as they are for defence, they are very bad 
‘weapons for attack, and especially for what may be called ex- 
attack. They have neither the range nor the penetration, 
jar pioneer faculty, as it may be , of modern 
In a long-range duel before Lettie they are inferior 
They are perfectly useless in clearing the enemy 
scrub or broken ground or deep depressions in advance 
an infantry force. In case of a sudden attack from under 
cover they are at a grave disadvantage, for at short range their 
neither make the familiar “Jane” through an attack- 
ing foree, like solid shot, nor scatter death all about like shells, 
They simply kill the first few men a dozen times over, and leave 
the followers unharmed. Lord Hartington’s plea about horse 
i is absurd. The difficulty of watering and foddering the 
horses extends equally to cavalry, of which, fortunately and 
exceptionally, this particular force had a fair and a most invalu- 
able supply. And if Lord Hartington thinks that horse artillery 
cannot go wherever cavalry ean, let him ask some one who knows 
the history of Indian campaigns. There can be no doubt that a 
better composition of the force would have saved many lives, and 
made the victories much more effective. It is not worthy of aa 
English Ministry to rely on such a telegram as that from General 
Graham to the effect that he “could do without more guns.” A 
man does not use that phrase unless he knows that it is a case, 
practically, of Hobson's choice. 


On the second point there is less tobe said. It isa special fault 
of English hebits in military matters as well as in civil that parti- | 
cular ideas are wont to be ridden to death, and certainly the 
“square” idea was, in one sense, ridden tu a good many deaths at 
‘Tamanieb or Tamasi. Jt must be evident to the merest amateur | 
ip matters military that it isa difficult formation to keep up in 
advance, especially on broken ground; but the result even of the 
Second Brigade’s temporary disaster cannot be said to be wholly 
untavoureble to it. th he immediate cause of that disaster may, 
as usual, be most safely taken to have been a mixture of several 
causes, ov each of which too much stress has been laid separately, 
To talk of @ scare, a bolt, and so forth is simply absurd, The 
awoke will not do as a cause by itself. It seems both improbable | 
and unhistorical that the bead of the square simply ran away | 


from the rest in its burry to charge, and a failure of exaet co- | judgment in ke 
| not return during the night before Tamanieb, is there anything 


incidence in orders to the leading end flank companies can have 

been but momentary. But all these three things working to- | 
gether no doubt threw the square out of exact formation; and 
the undue nearness of the enemy (who could not be driven out 

of their cover, as they should haye been, by a preliminary can- 

nonade, for the simple reason that the guns were nut there to — 
do it) enabled them to take advantage of the mishap. On the | 
other hept, saben no mishap of the kind was ever better | 
redeemed, certainly no Continental troops in the wars of | 
the last twenty years have stood so severe a trial better. The 
most mischievous tendency of moderu scientific war is that it 
reduces everything either to @ at long bowls or a trial of 
tactics. For instance, when the Germans advanced into Normandy 
avd Maine, wavy sanguine people expected that the abundant 
coser of that district would give the French a great opportunity. 
Yet it was again aud again observed that no sooner the flank 
of « line of hedges, orchards, sunk lanex, or what not, heen turned 
by the Germans than the Freuch without attempting resistance 
took to their heels. Germans have cooler heads, and are indivi- 
dually better gymuasts than the Freuch. But, though a German 
square wight not have shown the gap which let the Arabs in, it | 


is pretty certain that it would not have rallied better than Davis's 


e. 

e third point, which is in a manner connected with this, is the 
suitableness of the actual equipment of the soldier for such tussles 
as that of Tamasi. As usual, infinite suggestions have been made 
tending generally to the substitution of something—revolvers, 
bowies, creeses, kookeries, short Roman swords, and what not— 
for the bayonet. The most practical and valid answer proffered has 
been that it will be time to condemn the bayonet when the 
private soldier has been properly taught to use it in single 
combat, which he certainly is not now. That there is no weapon 
so easily adaptable, and so little cumbersome when not in active 
use, as the bayonet is certain, and it is also certain that the need 
for such use as it came into at Tamanieb does not occur except at 
the rarest intervals. But it must probably be admitted that any 
weapon which, like the bayonet, can only be used with two han 
and those wide —_ is at a certain disadvantage in a rough 
tumble fight at close quarters, where a great number of men are 
e together. Those who appeal to the feats of the bayonet 
in skilled hands at assaults of arms forget that in that case there 
is plenty of space. Still, spears and swords of any length being 
out of the question for a linesman (who is quite sufficiently 
burdened and occupied by his rifle), and bowies and all similar 
weapons having the obvious drawback of want of reach (upless 

navaja fashion, which leaves the user defi inst a 
fresh attack), there is probably nothing better than the bayonet. 
But that instruction in it should be real personal instruction, and 
not mere bayonet drill, is certain; and probably much might be 
—, to improve its quality as well as that of the regulation 
sword. 

As for the spirit and discipline of the men, the result of the 
two battles is the best possible criterion. Of the rumours of dis- 
content and grumbling which have been communicated by some 
correspondents too much must not be made. There never was a 
camp yet in which there was not plenty of grumbling, and though 
it is usually kept from the ears of the public, that wholesome 


| reticence, with other traditions, is necessarily discarded in a period 


of special correspondence. But it is ee probable that some 
soreness of feeling does exist in the force, and except on the very 
high ground that a soldier has absolutely nothing to do but to 
obey orders and kill “ twa at a blow,” it is not difficult to under- 
stand and in a way to excuse it. The obvious faults in the con- 
stitution and equipment of the force which have been pointed 
out above are quite certain not to be made light of on the spot, 
and they are exactly such faults as may not unreasonably, so 
long as the resentment does not affect the performance of duty, be 
resented because they press hardly on everybody. The most 
ignorant private of General Graham’s little army knows perfectly 
well that he has had harder, more exhausting, and more dangerous 
work to do because men who sit comfortably in Downing Street 
would not take the trouble, or for some political reason refused, 
to give the proper orders for organizing the force. The regiments 
which have been so severely handled, the sailors who have had 
to do the duty of gunners and beasts of burden at once, are 
as well aware as any home critic that, if the gunners proper who 
are fretting at their forced inaction in Cairo had been on the spot, 
as they ought to have been, the fatigue, loss, and danger of Teb 
and Tamanieb would have been infinitely lessened. Last of all, 
though soldiers are supposed to have no politics, it is impossible 
that the morale of any troops should not be slightly affected by 
the utterly unintelligible and aimless nature of the operations 
which they are called upon to perform, When the very Ministers 


_who order them are unable to give a reason for what has been 


done in the past, and a plan of what is to be done in the future, 
it is not wonderful that the impatience which always accompanies 


| action that the actor cannot understand, should be shown on 
| the spot, 


Nothing could have been better than the conduct of 
officers (omitting the slight slip at Tamanieb) and men in the 
actual fighting; and of that fighting itself, if it was not ona 
large scale, it may certainly be said that for its scale no European 
force has recently done anything more creditable, Nor, except 
for the incomprehensible blunder of the blood money offered: for 
Osman Digma, which is probably a result of the bewilderment com- 
municated ay contagion from home, and the apparent fault of 

ping the troops exposed to a fire which they could 


but praise due to the chiets of the expedition, To go beyond this 
would be here out of place, 


THE OXPORD HISTORY PROFESSORSHIP, 


ype appointment of Mr, Freeman to the Regius Professorshi 

of History at Oxford on Saturday last was generally expected, 
and has given general satisfaction, An unusual delay in making 
the appointment gave rise to many foolish rumours, and other 
names were mentioned “ on good authority,” with no better reason 
than the wishes of those who eoncocted stories of offers which 
were never made, As Dr, Stubbs will, it is understood, continue 
to hold the sage wap during next term, until the end of the 
academical year, the nomination of his successor cannot be said to 
have been unduly delayed, and if Mr, Freeman wonders that there 
should have been any signs of slackness in acknowledging his 
claims to the chair, he need only recall some of his own public 
utterances to find good reason for hesitation as to his appointment. 
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& man who is wont to speak 
anadvisedly with oe At the same time no other appointment 
‘would have been equally satisfactory to the students of 
Other men indeed thereare who w have fulfilled the duties of 
fessorship worthily ; but there is no one so widely known as an 
istorian, both here and in other countries, no riper scholar and 
none whose of European history, as a whole, is to be com- 
a with his. If history were taught in the scientific fashion 
r. Freeman has long advocated, so as to exhibit its unity and con- 
tinuity by doing away with the arbitrary division into ancient 
and modern, no better professor of the science could be found. 
As it is, it is evident from his books that, in teaching any of the 
little “periods” in which the Oxford tutors delight, he will 
lecture with an a be gained only from a general know- 
a - of the history of the whole civilized world. 

r. Freeman has been a prolific writer, more prolific perhaps 
than is generally known; for some of his earlier books failed 
to gain a wide circulation, and have almost out of re- 
membrance; while, many as the volumes are which bear his 
ame, they represent only a part of his literary work. Few 
probably of our readers have ever seen the little book of his- 
torical which he published long ago conjointly with Sir G. 
(then Mr.) Cox, or The History of Architecture, published in 1849, 
or the Essay on the Origin of Window Tracery, which followed 
shortly after—books full of promise, but belonging to almost 
boyish days, and instinct with a sentimental ecclesiasticism, long 
ago cast aside by the advocate of the disendowment of the Irish 
Church. Mr. Freeman seems to have given the first public evi- 
‘dence of what was in him by publishing a bright little volume on 
The History of the Saracens, tounded on some lectures delivered 


in Edinburgh in 1855, which still finds many readers. Of all the 
thirty volumes or more that he has publi during about the 
same number of years, The History of the Norman Conquest is the | 
book on which his fame chiefly rests. That even this work is im- | 
perfect is no more than may be said of all things; but there is no 
reason to believe that the labours of any future historian will lessen 
the reputation for exact scholarship and exhaustive research founded 
on this great achievement. Invariably lucid in expression, Mr. 
Freeman's style of writing has nevertheless repelled some readers 
by its lack of ease and its extraordinary diffuseness. The drums 
and trumpets which are fitting accompaniments of a military spec- 
tacle would quickly weary us if they sounded in our ears whenever 
we took our walks abroad; and Mr. Freeman's heroic style, how- 
ever suited to the description of a great battle, becomes tedious 
avhen employed in narrating the course of ordinary events. Pro- 
bably the best of his literary work has been done; for, with 
the exception of the Historical Geography, his later publications have 
been the repetition of a more than twice-told tale. Yet when the 
reader is inclined to be impatient at finding familiar truths enforced 
over and over again in each new volume, he should remember that 
their very familiarity is due to Mr. Freeman's work. That work 
indeed has borne a foremost =? in the advance made in the 
study of history during the last quarter of a century, and will 
leave an abiding mark on the development of historical scholar- 


ship. Neither his University nor his College has been backward 
in acknowledging Mr. Freeman's merits. Trinity, which has 
already had the honour of supplying Oxford with such a Professor | 
as Dr, Stubbs, and where Mr, Freeman holds an Honorary | 
Fellowship, will welcome his appointment as a fresh distinction, | 
end though it is useless to pretend that the new Professor has not 
some difhculties before him—diiliculties not wholly unconnected 
with his own utterances—we believe that Oxford generally, and 
above all the teachers of history, will receive him with the honour 
due to such an eminent scho The work of teaching which 
now lies before him is no less important than the career of author- 
ship in which he has hitherto excelled. There is no reason to fear 
lest he should fail in his new occupation, Slight as his connexion 
with Oxford has been for several years, his power of attracting 
younger men and his readiness to help them in their work have 
given him many scholars, some of whom have become his fellow- 
workers. No one certainly can be more earnest about his subject, 
and that is no small thing towards inspiring earnestness in others. 
With the opportunities atlorded by his office, Mr. Freeman will, 
we believe, exercise a wide and stimulating intluence on the study 
of history at Oxford, His appointment comes at a time when 
considerable changes are contemplated in the course of that study, | 
end when uently hia will be peculiarly useful. 
Whatever hia political opivions may be, it is generally understood 
that he is a Conservative in all things pertaining to Oxford, and it 
is well that the younger members of the Board of Historical 
Studies will have a Regius Professor no lesa opposed to ill-con- 
coed ann ¥ aud no less worthy of respect than even Dr, 
tu 


THE ITALIAN IN LIFE AND ON THE STAGE. 


he say that the art of a nation or a period is the outcome of its 
whole social life, aud that it must necessarily bear the impress 
of the circumstances that produced it, is merely to repeat oue of 
the commonplaces of criticism ; and yet it is @ fact that is too often 
forgotton in judging the work of foreigners. What is piaced 
hefore us seems new ; ils very strangeness excites dislike in some 
and an inordinate admivation in others. Those who love novelty 


suppose it to be original mevely because it is not Knglish, 


who have endeavoured to educate their taste by a careful study of 
more familiar models object to a departure from principles of 
which the artist probably never or which it would have 
been quite impossible for him to have adopted in his own country. 
This is the case both with painting and poetry, but far more 
strikingly so with acting—an art whose too ephemeral charm 
largely depends on the taste, the manners, and the fashion of the 
day. It may not therefore be uninteresting to inquire how closely 
a few of the peculiarities of Italian acting are connected with the 
national In doing this, shall refer as little as 

ible to the distingui guest who is at present orming 
oe Covent Garden, and who, whatever may be our por as to 
his reproduction of single parts, deserves our respect on account of 
the great influence he has exerted in the reform of tragic acting in 
his own country. In king of the Italian , We are 
thinking rather of the theatres of Venice, Florence, and 
Naples than of Signor Salvini and his troupe. 

he Italian is a social, the Englishman to a considerable extent 
a solitary animal. The former lives a great deal in the open air 
and in p of public resort. He is always ready to enter into a 
conversation with the respectable stranger who sits at his own or 
the neighbouring table. After a few such meetings he makes you 
his contidant in everything except his money affairs, and is ready 
to supply you with the details of his whole emotional and family 
history. His wife, it seems, is not a paragon, and, if you are not 
@ marriageable man, he is ready to own that his eldest daughter 
has a bad temper. Life altogether is rather a paltry business, but 
one must not take things too seriously ; carnival has not long been 
passed, and already Easter is near. These things he tells you 
while you are a perfect stranger, whom he would never think of 
inviting to his house; indeed, it is only when you are introduced 


' to him that he becomes reticent. History bas shown that the 


Italian is far more gifted both for intrigue and conspiracy than 
most of the Northern nations—a fact which is probably in a great 
degree due to his sobriety. He is not addicted to drink, and 
he rarely, between his nineteenth and his fiftieth year, becomes 
the fool or the tool of a woman. He is thus protected aguinst the 
two isfluences which the police find most useiul when a plot is to 
be discovered. He is shrewd and cautious in business matters, 
too, and silent whenever he fancies that his speech would give you 
an advantage over him. These are serious matters, and must be 
treated seriously, but with his emotions it is dillerent. If he has 
been disappointed in a love affair, if his mistress or his wife has 
proved unfaithful to him, he cannot thoroughly enjoy his desola- 
tion before he has brought it before his own little public, in which 
he generously includes not only his personal friends, but also any 
stranger he may chance to meet in a café or a railway carriage 
whom he finds or fancies to be stmpatico. So far does this in- 
stinct for expression of the feelings go that in Naples it is the 
popular belief that any attampt to suppress or conceal a strong 
unsatistied passion, whether it be love, hatred, or fear, is injurious 
to the health ; and so mea who have ten times more courage than 
many of the Englishmen that laugh at them will there say, with- 
out shame, “I dare not—I am atraid.” Thus, much that forms 
the most private and secret experience of men of Northern races is 
openly discussed in every Italian café, and even those who suffer 
most perhaps find a comfort in the consciousness that they are, for 
the time at least, interesting. 

Nature has granted the Italian the social gifts he himself values 
most highly—the charm of manner, the art of adding etfectiveness 
to everything he says or does by gesture, tone, and facial expression, 
“ Er weiss sich zw geben,” a3 the Germans say, an art in which 
they themselves are sadly wanting ; the result is that you generally 
tind your German acquaintances gain and the Ltalian lose on @ 
nearer acquaintance, but for the moment the latter overwhelm 
To see even half a dozen peasants in the street is often like 

ooking at a picture or a scene in a well-ordered theatre. They 
talk not only with their tongues, but with their whole bodies. 
‘Tuey are.a nation of rhetoriciaus ; it is therefore only natural that 
they should be peculiarly susceptible to the charms of an art 
in which they excel, and that words and postures which would 
seem to us theatrical claptrap will there decide ap election, or 
even, in exceptional cases, a division. They do not suspect thas 
the brilliant phrase and the studied attitude are signs of in- 
sincerity, as Englishmen instinctively do. They see the purpose, 
they will even criticize the means by which it is attained, or this 
does not render them impervious to the charm. 

Now all this must aifect their acting. ‘he subdued and most 
self-restrained of performera is obliged to adopt on the stage 
manners more accentuated and gestures more marked than he 
would think of employing im real life. From what level is he to 
calculate the vecessary ¢levation, Obviously from that of his 
audience. Some years ago Signor Rossi was condemned by 
several Neapolitan critics for the tameness of his Hamlet, 
whereas his renderipg of the part seemed almost farcical to an 
Evglishman, and it was, even on the first evening, far more highly 
coloured than he ever thinks of making it at Florence. The cause 
of this is clear enough. If the man from whom you buy your fish 
is accustomed to assume the most indiguant and pathetic attitudes 
when the question between you is one of @ penay, you naturally 
expect a prince whose father has been murdered to do somethi 
more. ‘The tragic actor must outbid the man in the street. 
course When be comes to England he ought to moderate his ges- 
ticulation, aud this the Italian celebrities who visit us almost 
invariably endeavour to do, It is unfair to them not to remember 


that this requires au ifort greater than that of the Englishman 
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who desires to rise “ to the height of the scene.” Before us they 
always act in chains. 
But the fact that the Italian knows nothing of our reticence, of 


the sanctity in which we hold our own hearts and homes, is a still 


more important matter. Even in the privacy of his bedchamber 
he is apt to imagine himself in the presence of a sympathetic 
audience, and to playa part. He utters noble sentiments to himself 
and his looking-glass, and does not pause to inquire whether they 
spritg from his heart or his imagination. The result is that he 
never can speak a monologue as a Northern audience thinks it 
ought to be spoken. On his lips it is no piece of self-communing, 
no silent thought rendered audible for a dramatic purpose, as 

e’s soliloquies invariably are; it is an address to the 
audience, in which all the fine points are carefully insisted upon. 
It is his hearers, not himself, that the Italian Hamlet or Lear 
endeavours to persuade. When a second person enters, there is 
hardly a change in his voice or manner, except that his eyes are 
fixed on Ophelia or the clown, instead of on the third gallery 
or a lady in the stalls. There are exceptions, of course; but 
even in the case of the greatest actors they are rare. The instinct 
of the Italian ‘ormer is to turn poetry into what seems to us 
mere rhetoric. And the same national characteristics affect his 
whole conception of character. The success or failure of the hero 
is to him always an external matter—a thing that can be seen 
and ee. Shakspeare, on the other hand, loves to dwell on 
the hidden internal tragedy, on the horror of the soul at its own 
crime or weakness, and the loss and gain that no court of law can 
assess. It is, however, this intimate knowledge of the silent 
and hidden workings of the human heart that has rendered 
him the favourite dramatist of Northern nations. The Southerner 
is attracted less by this than by the splendid theatrical opportuni- 
ties he constantly affords, the very characteristic of his work to 
which the German actor is generally all but blind. Thus, the one 
is too apt to give us the soul without the body, and the other the 
body without the soul. 


AN IRISH CATHOLIC LAYMAN ON OBEDIENCE 
TO THE POPE. 


N commenting last May on the Irish Circular then just issued 
by Leo XIIL., we took occasion to observe that the Court of 
Rome does not often s out so distinctly, and with so little 
circumlocution or technical verbiage of any kind, especially on 
matters having no directly ecclesiastical significance. And we 
added that the reception of a document, at once so authoritative 
and so impossible to misunderstand or evade, would supply an ex- 
cellent test of that devotion to the Holy See which we are so 
loudly assured on all occasions is the special boast and prerogative 
of Catholic Ireland. The event has justified our discernment on 
both points, with a completeness which could hardly have been 
anticipated. A bulky pamphlet lies before us, Letters from an 
Trish Catholic Layman, reprinted from the Nation—one of the 
leading Parnellite organs—devoted first to emphasizing the unmis- 
takable drift of the Papal circular of May last, and the impossibility 
of putting on it any but one construction—“ a frightful mistake 
has been made. Propaganda has changed sides and gone over to 
our enemies” —and, secondly, to establishing the necessary in- 
ference that, as the Pope has unequivocally condemned Mr. Parnell 
and all his works, the document cannot be regarded as “in any 
true sense, a Papal utterance at all,” and the paramount duty of 
Irish Catholics is to disobey it at all costs. We cannot profess 
to have waded straight through the whole 119 3 of this 
somewhat wearisome and extremely tautologous tirade, but the 
writer has collected into a brief Appendix the acidulated 
— of his indictment, and we are therefore relieved from 
obligation of more than a cursory review of the salient points 

of the correspondence. It is only due to him to explain that, 
while he comes forward as “ an Irish Catholic Layman,” he begins 
us—no doubt quite correctly—that he does not 
sentiments of laymen only ; on the contrary, his letters “ have 
been received by ecclesiastics with a remarkable warmth of approval.” 
We entirely believe him ; it may safely be assumed that two-thirds 
at least of the Irish priesthood follow the patriotic lead of Arch- 
bishop Croke. He premises another profession at starting which 
has an exquisite naiveté about it. Those who recollect the sensation 
mg above twenty years ago by the appearance of Essays and 
lews, may also remember the statement in a prefatory notice 
that the writers anticipated advantage from “a free handling, in 
a becoming spirit,” of the sacred themes they were engaged upon. 
That their handling was “ free ” was allowed on all hands; about 
the “ becoming spirit” there was not an equally unanimous consent. 
A similar preamble of the Catholic Layman’s is suggestive of a 
similar comment. He too has undertaken to treat “ respectfully— 
at least in intention—but with very uncommon freedom, of the 
licy and actions of ecclesiastics of high rank,” including the 
ighest of all. That the Catholic Layman’s freedom is “ very un- 
common ”—even were he a Protestant heretic, it would be startling 
enough—none of his readers are likely to dispute. As to re- 
spectful intentions—perhaps a man is the best judge of his own 
subjective intentions, but the result inevitably reminds one of a 
familiar proverb about the manufacture of paving-stones. On 
that — however our readers will have an opportunity of judg- 
iog for themselves, and they will probably agree that he wallops 
his own vigger—that is “ the Castle Bishops” in general, to whose 


exposure ten successive letters are devoted, and various exalted 
relates living and dead by name, even before coming to the 
ighest ecclesiastic of all—with a “ freedom ” and frankness—his 
victims will perhaps be tempted to call it a brutal frankness— 
which leave little to be desired. 

Let us take a few characteristic specimens of this method of 
“ free handling, in a becoming spirit.” The venerable Archbishop 
Murray, Cardinal Cullen’s predecessor at Dublin, was universally 
respected throughout Ireland by Protestants no less than by his 
own flock, and it was reported how the Queen, on her visit to 
Ireland with Prince Albert, was deeply impressed by his respectful 
and dignified demeanour. Our Catholic Layman remarks that 
“ Archbishop Murray justly bears the largest portion of the 
blame due for the wretched muddle into which the question of 
primary education has fallen” in Ireland. Dr. Murray's successor 
at Dublin was a very different man from himself, but he fares still 
worse at the hands of his critic. It cannot indeed be said that 
either Cardinal Cullen or Pius IX. were men of large and en- 
lightened views, but they had an honest aversion to murder and 
treason, and it was notorious that Dr. Cullen was appointed direct 
from Rome to the primacy in order that he might enforce on the 
Irish priesthood the duty of confining themselves to their spiritual 
duties—which were then, and are often still, scandalously neglected. 
—and not meddling with political agitation. To the best of his 
power, and not without beneficial effect, he carried out his com~ 
mission. It is therefore only natural for our Catholic Layman to 
observe “that, since Oliver Cromwell landed on her shores, no 

ater calamity befell Ireland than the advent of Cardinal Cullen.” 
Cardinal Cullen's present successor, who was justly honoured by a 
complimentary telegram from the Queen, and raised by Leo 
to the purple, has continued the same policy, but in a more 
statesmanlike and judicious manner. He accordingly incurs a 
yet deeper condemnation. “ Intimately acquainted with Ireland, 
Cardinal MacCabe has followed the example of Cardinal Cullen in 
its most anti-Irish features. Under his administration the See of 
Dublin has got further estranged from the Irish cause ”—that is, of 
course, the cause of rebellion—“ and the chain of Castle servitude 
more firmly bound on priests and people.” So much for individual 
lates. As to that most contemptible creature, “the Castle 
ishop” generically, we have no room to follow our Catholic 
Layman through his detailed vivisection of him, “as a patriot,” 
“as an educator,” in “his genesis,” his relations with “the 
English Catholic faction,” “his allies, and his end.” It may be 
right to explain that “ his end ” does not mean, as we rather feared 
at first, his end in the next world—that would be quite too 
awful a subject of contemplation—but his end in Ireland, which 
is that he must be improved out of it with all available speed, 
“for until he is made impossible, the relations of Ireland with 
the Holy See will be in peril.” That can only mean that. 
unless he is speedily got rid of, it will become necessary to. 
declare that the Pope “neither hath, nor ought to have any 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, pre-eminence, or authority, eccle- 
siastical or spiritual, within the realm” of Ireland. e must 
find room however for the definition of “the Castle Bishop,” 
which is terse and to the point. It is given in answer to a critic 
who had taken exception to the phrase, and is attributed to epis- 
copal authorship :— An English Whig is bad, an Irish Whig is 
worse, an Irish Catholic Whig is worst of all; but an Irish eccle- 
siastical Catholic Whig is ——- itself.” The reader is requested 
“to fill the blank for himself.” He will have no difficulty in 
doing so, and a certain squeamishness—of a very English and Pro- 
testant kind, nodoubt—precludes us from supplying the omitted 
monosyllable for him. 

Before coming to the A ix we turned with some curiosity to 
a final letter “on English Catholicism,” in which our Roman Catholic 
countrymen will certainly find themselves dealt with, if not 
“ respectfully,” at least “with very uncommon freedom” indeed. 
In the first place we learn that the crowning sin of the English 
Catholic gentry is that “ they are Englishmen first and Catholics 
after.” But as it is the writer’s object to insist that Irish 
Catholic gentry are bound to be Irishmen first and Catholics after, 
this charge sounds a little oddly in his mouth. He explains how- 
ever that by being Englishmen first, he means that they do not 
canvass{Irish constituencies in the Parnellite interest, where “ they 
could have got seats in any necessary number ”—a pleasing pros- 
pect, if the Irish constituency is to be enlarged. His suggestion 
that the late Dr. Ward, editor of the Dublin Review, ought to 
have placed his “eloquent tongue” at Mr. Parnell’s service in 
Parliament, if it is seriously meant, will appear to those who knew 
anything of Dr. Ward to betray a somewhat defective sense of 
humour in the Irish Layman. He proceeds to fall foul of the 
Dublin Review under its present régime, and we are free to confess 
that, if in Dr. Ward's hands it was clever and rather violent, it 
has now become exceedingly dull. But still we suspect the editor 
understands his business better than his critic, who complains that 
“ with numberless practical questions calling for treatment and solu- 
tion, it is filled with abstractions, such as Essays on “ the Days of 
Creation, the origin of the word ‘ Mass,’ or the guilt or innocence 
of Mary of Scotland.” Essays on the Scriptural meaning of the 
Days of Creation—which came by the way from the pen of a 
bishop—seem more congruous to the pages of a theological 
Review, and will probably be found by “the h Catholic 
gentry ” more readable, than essays on the “ practical question” 

ow to collect a fund to put into Mr. Parnell’s pocket.’ The 
Tablet, an English Roman Catholic newspaper, which is anti- 
Fenian, is roundly charged with “ venturing on the lie direct with 
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an audacity which rivals the Times”; the comes rather 
oddly from a writer whose own sense of veracity may be gauged 
by his calmly repeating the exploded fable that “Mr. Gladstone 
declared ‘the sentence of eviction was a sentence of death for 
15,000 Connaught peasants’”—which he must be perfectly aware 
that Mr. Gladstone has emphatically denied having ever said, But 
our Layman is not content with a general indictment of the 
English Catholic gentry. He has a fling at individual representa- 
tives of the class, both living and departed. “The late Earl of 
Shrewsbury” was a man widely respected for his goodness and 
his munificent and unostentatious charities; the Layman himself 
mentions that he spent 100,000/. on church-building in two 
places only. But he did not assist Irish Fenianism, and was 
therefore justly denounced by O'Connell as “a pious fool.” Lord 
Bute has “ given years to the translation of the Breviary ”—not 
an unnatural or unprofitable occupation for a Roman Catholic 
scholar—but has neglected the cause of Irish university education 
—which did not especially concern him—and therefore his conduct 
“may well give rise to doubts as to the reality and permanency 
of his conversion [to “ Irish ideas” P—yes] and to gravest fears for 
the future of a body of which he is one of the principal leaders.” 
And if from the English Catholic gentry we turn to their clerical 
superiors, the prospect does not improve. There is a somewhat 
obscure reference to “Cardinals Newman and Manning,” from 
which we are led to infer that the former, however great “in the 
order of thought,” is of not much practical use, while of the latter 
“the English Catholic body is not worthy.” It is intimated that, 
“if the Irish people had the advantage of the leading wasted on 
men who will not follow,” they would soon get their rights. How 
far Cardinal Manning will appreciate this rather ambiguous 
a we cannot say. But if no help is to be expected from 
English Catholics, there is yet balm in Gilead ; something may be 
hoped for from English Protestants, and more particularly English 
atheists. “Supposing, by the favour of that bright Christian, Mr. 
W. E. Gladstone, the tliest form of infidelity, in the person of 
Mr. Bradlaugh, had got entrance into the House of Commons, Mr. 
Parnell would be perfectly free to take advantage of his vote.” 
Why not? Mr. Parnell, who has hob-nobbed affectionately with 
equally decided, if not equally “ beastly,” professors of intidelity 
in the persons of the Paris Communists, need not certainly be 
squeamish about allying himself in Parliament with Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and probably will not be, if he ever gets the opportunity. But 
moreover something may be hoped for from Irish Protestants, who 
will be gratified to learn on such excellent authority, that most of 
them—“ truth compels me to except Belfast from this favourable 
view "—represent “a far higher type, both in belief and conduct,” 
than their English co-religionists. If they are not the rose, at 
least they are near the rose, and close physical contact with that 
most fragrant and enchanting variety of the orthodox faith, Irish 
‘Catholicism, has suffused them, as it were, with a refracted odour 
of sanctity. They have imbibed, we are to understand—except 
in Belfast—some approximate appreciation, not indeed of t 
sanctity of human life—that vulgar error the English Protestants, 
or even the English Catholic gentry might have taught them— 
but of the sanctity of taking it, of the science of judicious “ re- 
movals,” 

And now let us pass on to the Appendix, which contains in a 
nutshell the pith of the whole matter. It opens with “ the 
Roman Letter” of the Nation for May 19, 1883, accompanying 
the Papal Circular, and the Roman Letter opens in this wise :— 

There is evil and disastrous news from Rome, Never since the priceless 
treasure of the Faith was brought to our Irish shore has so terrible a stroke 
deen dealt at religion in Ireland as it is our lot to chronicle to-day. 

The deadly intrigues of England have triumphed at the Propaganda. 
The sword is drawn on our faithful and devoted prelates and priests. 

May the God of our fathers be with Ireland in this cruel moment! 
Now, indeed, must we show that our fidelity to religion and our historic 
devotion to the Holy See can come scathless through an ordeal more 
trying - the blazing faggots of Elizabeth or the merciless massacres of 
Cromw: 


As we have through blood and fire held our faith against England, so 
shall we at all human price hold our country against Rome. We will not 
desert our priests and prelates; they will not desert us. If force, spiritual 
or temporal, come to tear them and us asunder, we will recall to mind how 
ere now those who in an evil moment were enabled to speak in the name 
of the Supreme Pontiff were (fortunately for Kome and for Ireland) 
Seren successfully resisted—by O'Connell, with Catholic Ireland at 

Ac. 
Then follows a graceful allusion to “the British spy, who for the 
last sixteen months has been traducing us and our prelates and 
priests in secret at Rome,” and the English Minister, who 
employed him, as former English Ministers have employed former 
ies, but with this difference—the italics are not ours—‘ In that 
ey it was done in vain. To-day it has succeeded!” And 
then we are reminded how Ireland is honourably contrasted 
with every other nominally Catholic country in Europe, Italy, 
Portugal, Austria, France, Spain—none of which deserve the 
name of Catholic—in that “ they have marched on to infidelity 
with the ery of No Priests in Politics!” ; which is precisely the 
ery raised by the Catholic Layman a few pages further on against 
the Pope. The Letter concludes: “ If Rome will enter into an 
unholy alliance with England against us, then, trusting in the 
help of the good God, we shall stand for the national rights and 
liberties of Iveland against Rome and England.” We have next 
an article from the Nation of a week later recording an historical 
lel, which s ts a noble me of Irish resistance to 
authority of e. In 1814 a letter was addressed by 
Quarantotti, Prefect of Propaganda, to Dr. Poynter, Vicar Apostolic 


of the London district—not “ head of the English hierarchy,” as 
the Nation calls him, for there was then no such hierarchy—con- 
ceding to the English Government a veto on episcopal appointments 
in Ireland. This missive from Rome “ scandalized, astounded, 
and horrified bishops, priests, and people” in Ireland. An Irish 
priest of the day observed in the Dublin Evening Post that “some 
cursed, others moaned, all complained,” and his own old servant- 
maid asked him with agonized emphasis, “Oh! sir, what shall 
we do? Is it, can it be true, that the has turned Orangeman?” 
The congregations were all in mourning, but the bishops and clergy 
spoke out boldly :—“ Every attempt,” wrote the Irish priest, the 
master of the agonized servant-maid, “ to weaken the Catholic 
Church in Ireland shall in the end prove fruitless; and as long as 
the shamrock shall adorn our island, so long shall the faith de- 
livered to us by St. Patrick prevail, in spite of kings, Parliaments, 
Orangemen, and Quarantottis.” The venerable Bishop of Cloyne 
“denounced in scathing language what he called ‘ Mr. Quarantotti’s 
decree’”—it was really of course the Pope’s—and other bisho 
followed suit. The clergy of Dublin, headed by Dr. Blake, P.P., 
who afterwards became a bishop, a resolution to the effect 
“that we consider the document or rescript signed Quarantotti as 
non-obligatory upon the Catholic Church in Ireland;” in other 
words they openly defied the Pope. And an episcopal Synod 
convened at Maynooth sent a deputation to Rome “to argue the 
whole question” with his Holiness. It is noteworthy however 
that some of the bishops, including bishop Doyle—the well-known 
“J. K. L.,” far the ablest and most upright and conscientious of Irish 
Roman Catholic prelates for many a long year—were in favour of 
accepting the arrangement. But the question was not left to the 
bishops to decide. “If the laity, headed by O'Connell, had not 
intervened on the side of Ireland,” all would have been lost. But 
OConnell “rejected with scorn all compromise.” He nobly de- 
clared, “I will for ever divide with [meaning apparently, from] 
the men who, directly or indirectly, consent to vetoism of any 
description.” He went further, and intimated his readiness, if 
necessary, to “ divide with ” the Pope himself. His protest, duly 
italicized, runs as follows :—“ Let our determination never to assent 
reach Rome. It can easily be transmitted there; but even should 
it fail I am still determined to resist. Iam sincerely a Catholic, 
but I am not a Papist. I deny the doctrine that the Pope has an 
temporal authority, directly or indirectly, in Ireland; we have 
denied it on oath, and we would die to resist it.” Very fine 
certainly ; only a benighted English Protestant might have ima- 
gined that the nomination of bishops had something to do with 
spiritual authority, but O'Connell and the Irish Catholic Layman 
know better. O'Connell indeed “ knew no foreign prince whom in 
temporal matters [such as episcopal nominations} the Catholics 
would more decidedly resist than the Pope; and this while 
they respected and recognized his spiritual authority,” which 
has obviously no connexion with such details of Church govern- 
ment. He “would as soon receive his politics from Con- 
stantinople as from Rome,” and “ how dare Quarantotti [that 
is the Pope} dictate to the people of Ireland?” Pius VII. 
yielded to the storm, and withdrew his “ Orange” rescript, but 
“the outrage offered to Ireland in the Propaganda Letter” of last 
May has not yet been cancelled, “and already deplorable mischief 
looms on the horizon.” It is no time for mincing matters. 
“* When Pope Clement ””—Ganganelli, one of the best and wisest 
ntifls since the Reformation—* so far harked in with the anti- 
esuit Crusade, in presence of a howl raised by all the infidels and. 
tyrants of Europe [t.e. the Catholic sovereigns], as to decree the 
suppression of the heroic Society of Jesus—when Pope Pius VII. 
was so far ‘ misled’ or ‘ misinformed’ as to concede the Veto of 
1814,” they were told plainly that they were wrong and must re- 
trace their steps. The same plain speaking must be used now to 
Leo XIIL., and his chief emissary in Ireland, Cardinal MacCabe, 
who “has, from first to last, denounced the movement that saved 
the Irish people from ruin, and brought forth Mr. Gladstone's 
Land Act of 1881.” If the Letter of Cardinal Simeoni last year 
is not resisted as stoutly as was the Letter of Cardinal Quarantotti 
in 1814, “it can only lead to one result.” In other words, if 
Leo XIII. is not compelled to withdraw his Letter, as did Pius 
VIL., Irishmen, as represented by Mr. Parnell and the Catholic 
Layman, will withdraw their allegiance from him. Quite so. Said 
we not rightly in a previous article, that, “as far back as they 
are known to history at all, they have been ‘ Catholics, if you 
lease, but first Irishmen’”; and accordingly that “ the fervent 
Batholicism of what has been not very happily termed ‘one of 
the most priest-ridden nations in Europe,’ has retired into the 
background, with the subsidence of the accidental and temporary 
causes which evoked it”? They decline to listen to the Pope 
as soon as he bids them respect the second table of the Decalogue. 


IL GLADIATORE. 


gerne SALVINI has lately reappeared in J! Gladiatore, an 
adaptation of Soumet’s tragedy, and has therein, to a far 
reater extent than in any other work, gusies the enthusiasm of 
is admirers. “The play is contemptible,” is Mr. George Henry 
Lewis's verdict. “1 do not think that any actor could have 
succeeded with such a patchwork,” he goes on to say; and we 
certainly do not propose to stand up in warm defence of Soumet. 
There are nevertheless some powertul incidents in Jj Gladiatore, 
and Signor Salvini, as the Thracian slave, is called upon to portray 
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deep emotions which lie within the compass of his art. That 
the full depth of these emotions is sounded, that the pathos is 
all it might be made, we are not able to admit; but it must be 
cordially confessed that, especially in the fourth act, the scene in 
the amphitheatre where the Gladiator finds that the Christian he 
is commanded to kill is his own daughter, Signor Salvini is 
exceedingly impressive. No severe tax is laid on the actor’s 
imagination ; his long speeches are narratives, prayers, denuncia- 
tions, and not soliloquies ; and alike in figure and tee: bs he most 
admirably realizes the idea of the dauntless hero of the arena. 
Saucius ejurat pugnam gladiator, Ovid has said; but one cannot 
believe that any pain of wounds would quench this warrior’s 

The long description given to the Christian Origen, of 
how his wife was most hideously murdered before his eyes, is finely 
spoken by the Gladiator, except that the vehemence of his passion 
might be exchanged for something of intensity. As regards what 
is more strictly speaking the acting of the scene, it is still to be 
deplored that Signor Salvini practises no higher art than that of 
what has well been called “ pictoria] gesture.” When he tells 
Origen how he was bound to a pillar by iron chains, and how, 
as he saw the victim of the Empress Faustina’s superstition quiver 
beneath the knife, he struggled desperately to get free, he re- 
produces his writhings and frantic efforts. Here we are quite in 


_ accord with the critic already quoted, from whom in his general 


estimate of the play we have in some degree ventured to differ. 
Speaking of “ pictorial gesture,” Mr. Lewes remarks, “ I cannot 
think it consistent with fine art, being as it is a remnant of the 
early stages of evolution, wherein gesture is descriptive, and not, 
as in the higher stages, symbolical; it bears the same relation 
to the expressive gestures of cultivated minds that picture 
writing bears to the alphabet.” It may be safely assumed, from 
a study of the Italian actor's method, that if he were to give the 
famous speech of Jaques, “ All the world’s a stage,” those 
imitations of the seven ages which are the stock-in-trade of the 
inferior provincial player would all be carefully reproduced. All 
the representation of the struggle is, however, perfect in itself 
as an example of this manner of illustration. The declamatory 
— spoken by the Gladiator in the Temple of Juno go for 
ittle, except that it is a pleasure to listen to the rhythmical 
rise and fall of the actor’s voice; but throughout the scene 
in the Amphitheatre, whither he has been summoned to fight the 
lions, Signor Salvini is at his best. The consciousness of strength, 
the fierce delight of battle, the proud assurance of victory, are 
nobly indicated as the Gladiator, who has been absent for fifteen 
years guarding the child now stolen from him, strides with head 
erect across the familiar place, the admiration of the Romans who 
crowd the seats above him. The Priest demands that first of all 
the Christian who has violated Juno’s temple shall be sacrificed, 
and the Gladiator, now executioner, tests one after another the 
swords which are brought in for hischoice. The victim, Neodamia, 
enters whilst his back is turned; and there is something terrible in 
the careless manner in which he flings down each blade which he 
rejects till the weight and balance of one satisfies him, and then turns 
to where the black-veiled figure awaits her fate. As she sub- 
missively bends her head for the blow the Gladiator sees upon her 
shoulder the mark which tells him that this is his own child; a 
few words bring conviction, and with a cry of fervent joy, throw- 
ing his sword from him, he springs forward to clasp her in his arms. 
this is wonderfully good, and to the end of the act, when Faustina 
(who believes that the life of her son, the Emperor, is bound up with 
that of the Gladiator's child) ensures a respite of a day, nothing is 
wanting except a truer ring of earnestness in the voice of the father, 
as he pleads to the wayward populace and the inflexible Priest for 
his daughter's life. ‘The construction of the last act is weakened 
by the scenes which are devoted to showing how the Gladiator 
exults over the agony of Faustina, herself a prisoner in Neodamia’s 
cell, while the sapuleen risen in revolt burn her palace and slay her 
son. It is the author whois at fault. Faustina’s barbarity was de- 
scribed in the first act, but the effect of that has passed ; interest 
now centres in Neodamia and her father; the audience is inditf- 
ferent to the fate of the Empress. At length, to save her from a 
worse death, the Gladiator stabs his child, and plunges the weapon 
into his own breast. The preparations, the dialogue, and the 
action are so much spun out, however, that one is apt to awake 
from illusion, to be disenchanted, and to remember the actor at 
the expense of the desperate father. It will be seen that there is 
much to praise and but little to condemn in this performance, 
which, with a weaker hero, would be intolerable; but then, in 
estimating the value of a dramatic work, it is only fair to consider 
what it is worth if adequately interpreted. The general represen- 
tation is more level than it has been in any previous play. Signora 
Cattaneo touches somewhat timidly the character of Neodamia; 
but, if the outline is feeble, it is correct. Signora I. Piamonii is 
a capable Faustina. 


LIFEBOATS. 


annual meeting of the National Lifeboat Institution, held 

on Saturday last, attracted rather more attention than usual, 
owing partly to the fact that the Prince of Wales, who on one 
vious occasion had taken the chair, presided, and partly, 
perhaps, to the pleasure which was felt in hearing of successful 
efforts to save lite after the long accounts of the destruction of life 
stale which hes filed co many columns dating the 


week; but still it cannot be said that the noble work of the 
Institution has excited any such enthusiasm as might be expected, 
or that the i of the public with regard to it has been effec- 
tually dis . When, owing to the exertions of a private 
Society, which receives no aid whatever from the State, 1,839 lives 
were saved in two years, it might reasonably be thought that very 
general and very warm, not to say intense, admiration would be 
felt; but it can hardly be said that the energy of the Institution 
and the ificent deeds of the crews have really roused any 
feeling of this kind. The sympathetic speech of the Prince, and 
the presentation of testimonials to two veteran coxswains by the 
Princess of Wales, did, for a moment, draw attention to the 
wonderful work which is done on our coasts: but the interest 
which was awakened soon flagged, and by this time the brief but 
pe striking record which His Royal Highness was able to give is 
well-nigh forgotten. Perhaps the Institution suffers as some indi- 
viduals suffer who do their work too well. The annual saving of 
life does not strike people because during so many years lives have 
been saved before. The task is so well accomplished that its 
great and inherent difficulty is overlooked. 

This year the record of what had been done certainly deserved 
notice, as showing how admirably the lifeboat service is main- 
tained. The number of lives saved in 1883 has only been exceeded 
in four years out of the sixty during which the Institution has 
existed. In 1867, 1,086 lives were saved; in 1869, 1,231; in 
1877, 1,048; in 1881, 1,121, and last year, 955, of which 725 were 
saved by lifeboats, and 230 by other boats, the crews of which 
received rewards from the Institution, The mere statement of 
lives saved, however striking as it is, does not show all the work 
done by crews, as, in answer to signals of distress, boats were 
frequently launched on voyages which had no result in saving life, 
and it may be presumed that not a few of these voyages were quite 
unnecessary, and that in a good many cases the crew, after much 
toil and perhaps some danger, reached a vessel merely to find that 
the master had changed his mind, If this supposition is correct, a 
curious fact shown by the Report of the Institution for 1883 may be 
partly accounted for. From a tabulated statement there given, it 
appears that the number of launches in each month bore but a 
very irregular proportion to number of lives saved. Thus, to take 
the first three months, there were in January 33 launches and 70 
lives saved, in February 39 launches and 53 liv-s saved, and in 
March 41 launches and 105 lives saved ; and a similar dispropor- 
tion is shown in the closing months of the year. When the furious 
gales of the early ones are remembered, it seems strange to find 
that the month during which there was most for the lifeboat 
crews to do was September, during which 127 lives were saved, 
the number of launches being 51. In December nearly as many 
rescues were effected ; but the work apparently was not so arduous, 
as the number of launches was considerably less. 

That in the many voyages made during the winter gales, the 
equinoctial gales, and those which came out of all season, great. 
courage and endurance and a resolute determination to give aid at 
all hazards, if aid were possible, were shown by the sailors who 
work for the Institution, need hardly be said; for, whether those 
who allege that the British seaman is not what he was be right 
or wrong, there can happily be no doubt whatever that the life- 
boat crews have not in the least deteriorated, and that the mag- 
nificent spirit which has hitherto animated them for so long is in 
no way on the decline. What real danger there is in their work, 
despite the admirable qualities of the boats they map, was shown 
in a very melancholy manner at the beginning of the past year. 
On January 23 the lifeboat Albert Edward—a name well known 
to all who are acquainted with the annals of the service—was 
going out to the assistanve of a vessel in distress when “ the third 
sea” capsized her, and, although she righted quickly, the second 
coxswain and one of the hands were drowned. The petty officer, 
it may be observed, had been out thirty-three times, and had aided 
in the saving of 116 lives. On no other occasion were men lost 
from any of the boats in 1883; but the accounts given in the 
Journal of the Institution show that crews were not unfrequently 
in some danger, and that often their work required great en- 
durance. Not long alter the fatal mishap just mentioned another 
lifeboat crew were in considerable peril, and showed the most. 
heroic indifference to it. On Feb. 6, the brig ta Fullerton, 
of Londonderry, got ashore near Ballywater, Co. Down, in a heavy 
gale. With great difficulty the lifeboat was dragged to a point on 
the coast near the scene of the wreck, and she was then manned and 
launched. So furious was the gale, however, that she was driven 
ashore, three of her oars being broken, and, with a tremendous 
surf running, there was great difficulty in saving her. The crew, 
however, were not in the least daunted ; and, plenty of willing 
hands aiding, the boat was launched again, and succeeded in: 
taking off the crew of the brig, six in number. It should be 
mentioned that the boat was in charge of the Rev. J. O. Reilly 
Blackwood, an hon. sec. of a branch of the Institution, who had 


| previously distinguished himself in lifeboat work, and who most. 


deservedly received a second service clasp for his noble efforts on 
this occasion. The gale in which he and his men made so manful- 
a rescue must have extended or travelled very quickly to the East 
coast of England, as on the morning of the succeeding day it 
was blowing very hard off Harwich, and a vessel was driven 
ashore on that ugly miniature Goodwin, the Shipwash Sand. The 
lifeboat Springwell was manned, towed out to the sands, and spoke 
a large screw-steamer, the master of which had made several 
fruitless efforts to rescue the crew of the stranded ship. The life~ 
boat men, happily, were more successful. Their cookt wes taken: 
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well up to windward, and then dropped down under sail and 
anchored close to the wreck, on board which a grappling-rope was 
thrown; and by means of this the crew were rescued, in spite of 
the difficulty and danger — = the floating wreckage, a thing 
dangerous anywhere, but specially dangerous in such seas as 
break on the Shipwash. On other of the dangerous shoals off 
the East coast several very courageous rescues were effected 
during the winter; and further north similar bravery was 
shown. One exceptionally bold deed by a North-country 
seaman demands — notice, although the danger was in- 
curred not at sea, but on shore. On March 11th the Seaton 
Carew lifeboat went out at night in answer to signals of distress 
from the Long Scar Rocks. There were heavy snow-showers and 
the wreck could not be seen, and asin the darkness it was im- 
—_ to take the boat in among the rocks, the coxswain, 

enry Hood, and one of the hands landed on the reef and en- 
deavoured to discover the vessel. This at great risk they suc- 
ceeded in doing. Another hand from the boat joined them, and, 
after many efforts, a line was thrown on board the wreck. Just 
after this been done the coxswain saw a man in the surf and, 
rushing into it immediately, succeeded with the aid of his com- 
panions in saving him. By means of the line the crew were got 
on to the rock, and with great difficulty the lifeboat was regained. 
For his very gallant conduct on this occasion Hood received the 
Albert medal of the second class, and the silver medal of the 
Institution, and certainly this was no more than his due. His 
achievement and the others which have been spoken of show how 
the lifeboatmen worked in the storms of the early part of the year, 
and as a further and striking instance of the spirit which animated 
them we may mention that in two consecutive days in March the 
Thurso lifeboat saved the crews of six vessels. 

With the latter part of the spring and with the summer 
the work became less arduous, m the number of rescues much 
smaller. Vessels, it is true, succeed in getting ashore at all times of 
the year but happily it is not usually possible to put the lives of men 
in r in fine weather. So late as May 9 a lifeboat with a 
crew of Oustoms officers and pilots took a crew safely from a vessel 
which went to _— only twenty minutes after oo | had Jeft her; 
but otherwise there seems to have been no demand for any great 
exertion in May, and June and July were at least as calm as 
usual. During these two months lifeboats were only launched 
eight times. ith A t came need for a little more work, and 
September was, as has shown, the month during which the 
lifeboats had most to do. a however, great skill and 
courage must have been displayed, and although the number of lives 
saved shows how admirably the crews must have striven, there do 
not seem to have been such specially difficult and dangerous 
voyages as were made in the early part of the year. The crew of 
the Ballywater lifeboat already mentioned were tried, as other 
lifeboat crews have been, by the inconsistent, if brave, conduct of 
men who first made signals of distress, then refused to leave the 
ship, then made signals of distress again, and did their duty with 
excellent spirit; but, so far as can be ascertained from the record 
at present given, the month was remarkable for the alacrity and 
readiness everywhere shown rather than for any very exceptional 
rescues. In October the New Brighton lifeboat saved the crew of 
an unlucky ship which had not fairly started on her voyage when 
she got ashore. Owing to the extreme darkness of the night on 
which the wreck occurred, and to the heavy sea which was 
running, the danger and difficulty were considerable, and the 
master of the vessel, whose wife was saved with him, showed 
a feeling which has not always been evinced, as he wrote to 
a Liverpool paper to express his gratitude to the seamen 
who had saved twenty-one lives. Later on in the month the 
famous Ramsgate lifeboat rendered material assistance to a 
vessel which had gone ashore on the North Sand Head, and 
on November 7th the same boat went alorgside one vessel which 
had got ashore, then went to three others which had been aban- 
doned, and finally returned to the stranded vessel, which was 
ultimately brought by steam-tugs into Ramsgate harbour. After 
this no very remarkable voyages are chronicled in the Life- 
boat Journal ; but that the crews did their work most nobly is 
proved by the great number of rescues in December, and possibly 
further accounts of the services rendered on various parts of the 
coast during that month will be given. 

Whether quite completed or not, however, the record for 
1883 speaks for itself, and shows that the great traditions 
of the lifeboat service are nobly maintained by the present 
crews, and that the Institution which directs them has not 
in the smallest degree abated its provident care. The achieve- 
ments to which we have endeavoured to draw attention, and 
others which we have not space to describe, prove that the 
men are as willing as ever to face danger hardship, as 
anxious as ever to give aid. Small recognition do they receive, 
asa rule, from the general public, which, moved sometimes to 
almost hysterical admiration by isolated acts of valour, takes little 
heed of a steady and strenuous struggle to save life. Perhaps, 
however, a stronger feeling with respect to them may arise, and 
justice may be done to men who, in days when sailors are said to 

deteriorating, show all the best and noblest characteristics of 
British seamen. At present certainly there are no signs of any 
great enthusiasm, and even the speech of the Prince of Wales 
not commanded more than passing attention; but some day 

the doings of crews and the unceasing vigilance of the Insti- 
tution may receive the notice they deserve. Perhaps even the 
eonflict which is now raging may be the means of drawing atten- 


tion to them. During the discussions respecting the Merchant 
Shipping Bill there have been on both sides the strongest expres- 
sions of a desire to diminish loss of life. And it may not impossibly 
occur to some who are weary of the clamour and bewildered by a 
multitude of conflicting assertions to contrast the talk of the man 

disputants with the doings of the Society which says so little an 

actually does save lives at the rate of well-nigh a thousand a year. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


HE programme of the Crystal Palace Concert last Saturday 
opened with Mendelssohn’s overture to the Midswmmer 
Night’s Dream, the a of which is well worthy of 
notice. It not only showed how completely Mr. Manns has once 
more got his band thoroughly in hand, but also showed him as a 
conductor with exceptional feeling for tempo and rhythm. 

This was immediately followed by the Concerto for violin and 
orchestra, No. 5 in A, of Mozart, performed for the first time in 
England. Of the manner of its performance there is but little to 
be said. Herr Joachim held the solo instrument, and the Crystal 
Palace band played the orchestral part in their very best style. It 
is no doubt somewhat impertinent to attempt criticism of a hitherto 
unheard work of Mozart’s after but one ing, but we are free 
to confess that the impression left upon our mind was one of 
disappointment. Had this Concerto not been signed by Mozart, it 
might have been accepted as a masterly piece of writing for the 
display of executive ability on the violin, written by one who was 
a thoughtfal and inspired musician ; but, considering it as a work 
of Mozart, in spite of its charm and grace, we feel that in both 
these particulars it falls short of his other works, which we know 
and love so well. It is no doubt highly interesting to the musical 
student, not only on account of certain unimportant departures 
from the hard and fast lines of form, but also from the singular 
resemblance of the themes and musical forms of expression to those 
which are to be found in the works of the old Italian masters. We 
are almost tempted to think that this work was a sort of study 
of the style of some a Italian musician, so rarely do 
we find the habitual tone of musical thought of Mozart cropping 
up through the almost unfamiliar dialect of the rest of the work. 

err Joachim played as his second piece variations for the violin 
and orchestra from his own pen—a piece written more for dis- 
play than for charm, though abundance of the composer's true 
musical power is to be found in the orchestral . It seems 
almost a pity that Herr Joachim and those responsible for the 
arrangement of the Crystal Palace programme should merely have 
shown the audience that Herr Joachim has perhaps more co 
over his instrument than any other living violinist—a fact with 
which most of them were probably acquainted—and that he should 
not have had an op ity of displaying his = power of 
exciting musical emotion. The band were again heard to great 
advantage in Schumann's Symphony, No. 2 in O, the first three 
movements of which were most admirably played. In the final 
movement, allegro molto vivace, perhaps from the effect of 
fatigue, there were moments when the band were by no means 
well together. The other orchestral number of the programme 
was the Notturno and Tarantella from the Italian suite of Raff, 
which was performed for the first time at these concerts. This 
exquisite music has not been often heard in England before, 
and we therefore take this opportunity of again saying that the 
Notturno at once would stamp its composer as a master of his art. 
The themes, or rather the theme, upon which it is built is of most 
exquisite beauty; its whole treatment full of scholarly, yet poetic 
ingenuity, and its orchestration, though never obtrusive, of the 
utmost elegance and effectiveness. The Tarantella forms a fine 
contrast to the earlier movement, and is written with a livel 
sense of the force and meaning of this form of dance, and wi 
great ability in construction and treatment, Miss Thudichum 
was the yocalist, and sang the Recitative and Aria, “ Ah! come 
rapida ” from Meyerbeer’s “Crociato,” and Sullivan's song, “ My 
dearest heart.” Her voice is of beautiful quality, and her vocal- 
ization most admirable, and, above all, entirely without a trace of 
the tremolo. She speaks her words distinctly,and has an unusu- 
ally good idea of the right way to declaim recitative. She seems 
indeed to have all that good teaching and diligent practice can 
well give her. As to her artistic feeling, we can only say — 
though she seemed to thoroughly os ya her audience, we co 
not but fee] that her musical sense had yet to come to her. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 


ves int that first strikes one in the Indian Budget figures 
is remarkably close balance between the revenue and 
expenditure. In 1882-83 the surplus was 706,633/., the revised 
estimate for 1883-84 shows a surplus of 271,500/., and the Budget 
estimate for 1884-85 a surplus of 319,300/., out of a revenue of 
more than 70} millions, But the figures are misleading, owing to 
the plan recently adopted by the Government of India of includ- 
ing in the expenditure, under the head of Insurance against 
Famine, sums applied to the reduction of debt. The average 
annual sum so applied is fixed at 750,000/., less any amount 
actually spent in the relief of famine. The revised estimates of 
1882-83 1,330,200%,, and the Budget estimates of 1883-84 
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131,7001., applied to the reduction of debt ; how much is appro- 
priated for this purpose in the estimates for 1884-85 we are not 
in a position at present to know, but it may probably be taken at 
about 750,000/. It is evident that these sums are really surplus 
revenues, and should be added to the surpluses given above. In 
1882-83 a net charge of 785,496/. is included on account of the 
ptian war, which was not foreseen when the Budget esti- 
mates for that year were prepared. But here, again, the system 
of preparing the Indian accounts is pisleating, owing to rupees 
being taken at the conventional value of two shillings. The expen- 
diture and receipts on account of the Egyptian war were partly in 
rupees in India and partly in pounds sterling in England. The net 
iture in rupees was Rs, 1,17,92,000 entered in the accounts 

at 1,179,200/., and the net receipt in pounds sterling was 393,704/. 
pore le amas value of the rupees was 18. 7}d., so that the 
actual value of Rs. 1,17,92,000 was. 958,100/., and the actual 
charge for the war on the Indian revenues was, in true sterling, 
564,4001., instead of 785,500/., as shown in the Indian accounts, or 
rather revised Budget estimates. Another unforeseen cause of 


increased expenditure in 1882-83 was a further fall in the value of 
silver, The estimate of loss by exchange was framed on an | 
exchange value of 18. 8d, for the rupee; the actual exchange was | 
18. 74d. ; the result has been an excess charge under this head of | 
306,4001., although it is believed that the drawings on India by | 
the Secretary of State were considerably smaller than was esti- | 
mated. In spite of these unforeseen charges, the surplus for 
1882-83 was 421,633/. more than was originally estimated, owing 
to under-estimates of revenue under almost every head of account. 

For the year 1883-84 the revised estimates show an extraordinary 
increase, both of revenue and expenditure, over the Budget esti- 
mates prepared a year ago. The following are the figures :— 

Budget estimate Revisedestimate _ Increase 


Revenue ... £67,274,000 £70,569,900 £3,295.900 
Expenditure 66,817,000 70,298,500 3:481,500 
Sarplus ... 457,000 271,400 


Very little explanation is given of these large increases on both 
sides of the account. Of the increase in revenue about 800,000/. 
is due to principal heads, other than ae ge public works. 
The chief of these heads is apparently salt, the consumption 
of which is said to have increased by 10 per cent. since the re- 
duction of the duty. On the expenditure side it would appear 
that the increase is due to loss by exchange on remittances to 
the Secretary of State of 1,500,000/. in addition to the estimated 
drawings, and to the payment of 1,000,000/, tothe English War 
Office on account of arrears of non-effective charges connected with 
Her Majesty's forces in India. ‘These two items apparently ac- 
count for 1,345,900. of the increased expenditure. It is further 
stated that the net increased revenue from productive public works 
amounts to 390,900/. It will probably be found that the gross 
increase of revenue and expenditure on productive public works, 
of which this sum is the diflerence, was very large, and will ex- 
plain the greater part of the increases on the whole account. A 
very large extent of State railway lines has recently been opened ; 
the gross receipts and working charges of these lines must year 
by year swell the account on each side. It is a question whether 

is profit and loss account should not be entered net in the general 
revenue and expenditure accounts of the Government, the gross 
— being given separately in another statement. Alread 

figures swell the account by nearly ten millions on eac 

side, and in a few years may be doubled or trebled. 

In the year 1884-85 the Budget estimates show a revenue and 
expenditure not much differing from those of 1883-84, namely :— 
Decrease 

Revenue eee £70,560,400 £9,500 
Expenditure ... 70,241,100 57-400 


Surplus... 319,300 


As it is probable that the receipts and charges on account of rail- 
ways continue to increase, these figures indicate a consider- 
able reduction on both sides of the account under other heads. 
The estimated falling off in the revenue is attributed to opium, 
owing to the failure of the poppy crop last year. This requires 
some explanation. In 1867 the Government of India determined 
to form a reserve stock of Bengal opium, with the view of giving 
ter fixity to the quantities offered for sale each year. 1t was 
ot until 1879 that a sufficient reserve had been formed to enable 
the Government to carry out this policy. At the beginning of 
that year the reserve amounted to nearly 48,500 chests. Unfor- 
tunately, misled by the large crops of the two previous years, the 
Government fixed for annual sale a quantity which has proved to 
be above the average annual production. The result has been 
that year by year the reserve has decreased. At the beginning of 
this year it had sunk to below 14,000 chests. But it was not 
until August last that the Government diminished the quantity to 
be brought to sale, of which they had bound themselves to give a 
sate previous notice. The small outturn from last year's cro 
again forced them to reduce the quantity from the 1st of April, 
1884, In spite of this reduction, we are told that the reserve is 
estimated to stand at the end of the year at only 2,296 chests. 
This does not take into account the ang now in pevette of 
manufacture from this winter's crop, which is said to be a 
one, It is to be tted that the Government did not sooner 
appreciate the fact that the quantity fixed for annual sale in 1879 


was too large, and that they have been forced to make the recent 
den reductions, and have reverted to the position they had , 


hoped to avoid, in which the quantity brought to sale, and there- 
fore the revenue, is subject to the fluctuations of the season. They 
have now to recommence their task of forming a reserve stock, so 
as again to be able to give greater fixity to the revenue. There 
seems reason to fear that the Government have allowed the 
acreage under poppy cultivation to diminish, owing to a reduc- 
tion of the price paid to the cultivators. Although Sir Auck- 
land Colvin js justified under the circumstances in taking a 
low estimate of the revenue for 1884-85, it must be borne in 
mind that the price per chest ordinarily rises with the diminution 
of the quantity sold, and that deficiencies in the supply from 
Bengal tend to increase the exports of Malwa opium. is, how- 
ever, does not yield to the Government so large a revenue per 
chest as the Bengal opium. 

The reduction of expenditure is more satisfactory to contem- 
plate. It seems to show that the Local Governments, who have 
recently been spending their accumulated cash balances, have been 
able to contract their expenditure so as to keep it within their 
revenue. The most agreeable feature of the financial statement is 
the announcement of the increasing success of the investment 
in railways. Under the old guarantee system the State was 
burdened with heavy annual charges on the revenue, owing to the 
high rate of interest guaranteed—generally 5 per cent.—and the 
great cost at which the lines were constructed. To these succeeded 
the railways constructed by the State, at a cheaper cost, and 
out of money borrowed at a lower rate of interest. It is only 


| in the last few years that a large mileage of State lines has 


been open for traffic; meanwhile the Government has had to 
defray the interest on the debt. Now that there are 3,600 
miles of railway constructed by the State open, and the prin- 
cipal of the guaranteed lines—the East Indian—has been pur- 
chased by the Government and worked under a new arrangement 
more protitable to the State, the receipts from the railways, taken 
as a whole, not only cover the working expenses and the interest 
on the money raised for their construction, either under a guarantee 
or by direct borrowing, but leave a considerable margin of profit 
to the public revenue. In 1881-82 this exceeded one million ; the 
next year it fell below half a million, but has since steadily 
increased, and is estimated again to exceed one million in 1884-85. 
The endeavour of the Government to get lines constructed by 
private enterprise without a guarantee has had very little 
success, but under a limited guarantee a considerable impetus 
has been given to such enterprise. Sir Auckland Colvin’s re- 
proof to the mercantile community that they are liberal with 
their advice and chary with their money is somewhat mis- 
placed. Railways are not made with the money of merchants, 
whose capital is fully employed in their own business, but with 
the subscriptions of the general public—persons retired from busi- 
ness, wi .3, clergymen, professional persons, and others seeking 
an investment for their savings. Until Sir Auckland Colvin can 
persuade this class that investments in Indian railways are safe 
and profitable, no amount of lectures to the mercantile community 
will produce the necessary funds. We venture to think that it is 
the instability of the exchange value of rupees, in which the 
profits dre earned, that prevents railways in India from attracting 
more of that superabundant capital in England always on the !ook- 
out for profitable investment. The necessity for railway extension 
in India, both for commercial objects and for prevention of famine, 
is now fully recognized, as well as the enormous benefits to the 
country and to external commerce which have already been con- 
ferred by the lines that have been made. The whole question 
is now before a Select Committee of the House of Commons, 
and it is to be hoped that they will arrive at a speedy decision ; 
for, meanwhile, all schemes for further extension are postponed. 

In view of the small estimated surplus Sir Auckland Colvin has 
found himself unable to consider any further financial or adminis- 
trative improvements. A strong case has recently been made out 
for the reduction: of taxation on legal proceedings, It appears 
that the court fees more than cover the entire expenses of the 
courts, so that the unfortunate persons who have to enter them as 
parties to suits are taxed to maintain those courts which protect 
the whole community. The moderate Income-tax which, under 
the name of a Licence-tax, is levied on the comparatively wealthy 
classes of traders is, we think fortunately, to be also let alone. 
Nothing, apparently, is said about the export duty on rice, which 
falls chiefly on Burma, where there is another exceptional im- 
post the Capitation-tax. It would be well if these taxes could 

got rid of. Some compensation might be found in the exte 
sion of the Indian rate of Salt duty to Burma. The chief 
difficulty in the way is due to certain commercial agreements 
with the King of Upper Burma—agreements the terms of which 
have been repeatedly broken by the King. It is open to the 
Government of India to come to a new arrangemeut, by which 
all salt going to Upper Burma would pay the full duty, This 
would allow of the tax being mg in British Burma, and 
would bring Upper Burma under contribution as well, 

On the whole, the financial statement indicates the continued 
and increasing prosperity of our Indian Empire. The large re- 
missions of taxation, by the abolition of Customs duties and the 
reduction of the Salt duties in 1882, which were the result of the 
measures taken under Lord Lytton’s administration, have not 
affected the stability of the finances; and, in the absence of ex- 
ceptional calamities, such as war and famine or a further fall in 
the value of silver, there is good ground for anticipating in the 
not distant future other beneticial reforms and removals of burdens 
from the taxpayers, 
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DVORAK’S STABAT MATER AT THE ALBERT HALL. 


JHE performance at the Royal Albert Hall of Herr Anton 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater” wasan event which will prove to be 

one of the features of the present musical season. Mr. Barnby’s 
setting of the Ninety-seventh Psalm under the title of “‘ The Lord 
is King,” although not to be compared with the great “Stabat* 
Mater,” was very welcome as an introduction to the concert, and 
did not suffer from its proximity to the more ambitious work of 
the Bohemian composer, A comparison of the two works indeed 
would be obviously unfair, since their respective intentions and 
spirit are as widely different as it is possible to conceive, but Mr. 
Barnby may be congratulated on having been able to associate his 
composition with one of such rare merit as that to which it served 
as an introduction on this occasion. “ The Lord is King” does not 
seem to aim at any very high standard of excellence, but the music 
is very charming and effective, and it is clearly the work of a con- 
scientious and practical musician who really loves his art, and does 
not suffer himself to be carried away by any desire to appear 
original at the expense of that art. The impression produced by the 
Psalm was even more favourable than that produced by some more 


ambitious flights in sacred music that have of late been submitted 
to the English public, one of its merits consisting in the fact that 
it is short aa thoroughly intelligible—a merit which in these 
days of laboured abstruseness is by no means to be despised. Of | 
the seven short numbers which make up the Psalm, the solo and 
chorus, “ Sion heard it and rejoiced,” the solo part falling to Miss 
Anna Williams, who sang it with great spirit, and the double 

uartette, “ There is sprung up a light,” are the most noteworthy. 
the latter is a really good piece of writing, and would have had 
a more complete success not the orchestra done its best to 
mar the beauties by asserting so emphatically its claim to the 
attention of the audience. In fact it is with this department that 
our quarrel principally lies, for we think the whole work would 
have been more etiective if the orchestra had been a little more 
restrained, and the singers, both solo and chorus, had been allowed 
a chance of vindicating themselves. It is true, perhaps, that the 
work is somewhat heavily scored, and that the predominance of 
the brass instruments is occasionally excessive; but much, we feel, 
might nevertheless have been achieved if the orchestral energy 
had-been checked in its rather wild career. What happened in 
one of the passages allotted to the horns we are not exactly pre- 
pared to say, but the effect produced was certainly far from 
pleasing. Another by no means slight matter we may be allowed 
to refer to is the very objectionable system of repeating a number 
at the desire of a noisy minority of the audience. 

With regard to the performance of the “Stabat Mater” we may 
at ounce say that none of these objections hold good. Not only 
did the orchestra perform its part with marked success under the 
skilful conductorship of the composer ; but the chorus showed that 
much time and care had been expended in the rehearsals of the 
work, ‘he character of the “ Stabat Mater” of Anton Dvorak, the 
music of which we noticed in detail when published, is subdued 
in tone as a rule, though there are not wanting at times passages 
of great vigour, which show that this is only the result of wisely- 
husbanded power, which is eventually allowed to assert itself as 
it culminates in a magnificent “ Amen” in eight parts. Jacopone’s 
Hymn is divided by the composer into ten parts, each serving as a 
separate number, not one of which is of a tempo more spirited 
than “andante con moto quasi allegretto,” and it is only in the 
last half of the tenth number that an “ allegro molto ”is achieved. 
This might at first be thought to have a somewhat monotonous 
and gloomy effect ; but it is far from being the case, as it only 
seems to enhance the religious earnestness with which the work is 
imbued. The composer has treated his subject, we submit, in the 
only way in which it could be treated—namely, as a hymn in 
use in Roman Catholic churches; and he follows rightly, as we 
think, the example set by so many before him of dividing the 
work into numbers, It seems almost impossible nowadays for a 
composer of any merit to come amongst us without some refe- 
rence being made to the influence or non-influence of Wagner 
upon his method; and Herr Dvordk has had his share of influence- 
gauging at the hands of most of our contemporaries. We find 
that as regards the two schools—the “ absolute,” as represented 
by Beethoven, Schumann, and Brabms, and the “ poetic,” as re- 
— by Wagner alone—Herr Dvorik is dubbed an abso- 
utist, so that in his case Wagner's influence is small. Why this 
8 definition of the two schools should have arisen, and why 
the Wagnerians should arrogate to themselves the title of the 
exclusively “ poetic” school, except as another instance of their 
excessive modesty, is a question we will not stop to answer. 
Herr Dvorak, however, is of the absolute school, and he divides 
his work into numbers, and has also dared to evade the rules of 
prosody ; that is, he has used the word “‘ pendebat” as a triplet 
on occasion, and done many other shocking things in the eyes of 
his “ poetic ” critic. Nevertheless, even the “ poetic” critic must 
acknowledge that this work shows a grandeur of design, and an 
earnestness of purpose, together with a marvellous flow of melody, 
consummate contrapuntal skill, and mastery of the resources of 
orchestration—that, in fact, it has quite reached that standard, 
whether “ absolute ” or “ poetic,” which entitles it to be called a 
work of the first rank, a production of genius. In so fine a 
eget ey as a whole, as was given it is difficult to specify the 

t 


ieces; but the quartette, “ Quis est homo,” admirably sun 
by Anna Williams, Mme. Patey, and Messrs. E. Lloyd and 


F. King, the chorus, “ Eia mater,” “ Fac me vere tecum flere,” v 
finely given by Mr. E. Lloyd, and the “ Inflammatus,” in wh 
Mme. Patey excelled, were the best portions of a very tinished 
performance. As we have already said, the orchestra and chorus 
were all that could be desired ; and Herr Dvorik showed himself 
to be a conductor of the highest order. 


THE MONEY MARKET. 

“ae business community is divided in opinion as to the wisdom 
of lowering the rate of discount by the Directors of the Bank 

of England last week. It is obviously to the interest of all who 
are engaged in trade to be able to obtain what accommodation 
they require on the lowest terms, and, therefore, it would seem 
natural that the commercial community should approve of the 
action taken by the Directors; but not a few far-seeing persons 
doubt whether that action is calculated in the long run to main- 
tain a cheap money market. Owing to the substitution of a gold 
for a silver currency in Germany, and to the resumption of specie 
payments in the United States and in Italy, there has been for the 
t dozen years a considerable drain of gold from this country. 


he Bank of England is bound to cash its notes in gold on pre- 
sentation, and evi one, therefore, who can get i a 
suflicient number of Bank of England notes can draw gold from 


that institution. As our trade is world-wide, and as we are 
always indebted to some country or other, it thus happens that 
the Bank of England has come to be regarded as the one 
where gold’can always be obtained; and upon the Bank of 
land, therefore, the first and the heaviest demand for the metal 
falls wherever that demand may arise. Of late years the Bank 
has, through a combination of circumstances, been unable to re- 
a its stock of gold in the proportion desired; and not a few 
iness people thought that now at last an opportunity had 
offered which the Bank Directors would have been wise in turning 
to the fullest account. The United States have retained at home 
for eight or nine years all the gold raised from their own mines, 
and they have drawn in addition immense sums from Europe. At 
the same time they have coined about 43 millions sterling in 
silver for some years past, and they have kept in circulation all the 
paper previously existing. In this way the currency of the 
country has augmented in an unprecedented manner during 
the past four or five years, and during the past two years the 
demand for currency has been decreasing. The oyer-construction 
of railways has to a collapse of speculation, and that in turn 
has depressed trade. Consequently there is less requirement for 
money in every direction, and capital has accumulated to an enor- 
mous amount at New York. The Associated Banks of that city 
during the few months have held the largest amount of deposi 
ever before held by them, showing that there is a vast eames 
of capital which cannot be profitably employed. And this fact is 
still further proved by the circumstance that loans have for 
months past been freely made to the Stock Exchange at the rate 
of # per cent. perannum, Thus there is more loanable capital 
in New York than is required, and, as a natural result, the owners 
of that capital welcome any opportunity to employ it remu- 
neratively abroad. When, eodon, the Bank of England raised 
its rate of discount to 3} per cent., and that rate was maintained 
for some time, considerable sums of gold were shipped from New 
York for employment here, and it aflords striking evidence of the 
accumulation of unused capital that the rate of interest in New 
York, notwithstanding these shipments, has not risen. 
Many critics, therefore, urge that since the supply in New York is 
excessive, whilst the supply in the Bank of land is deficient, 
the Directors of the latter institution ought to have kept up their 
rate until they had drawn such a sum from New York as would 
enable them to face the future without anxiety. Frequent 
fluctuations in the value of money are always injurious to trade; 
but frequent fluctuations must occur go long as the stock of gold 
held by the Bank of England is very low, for the Directors cannot 
allow much to be taken from that stock; and when, therefore, a 
drain sets in they are obliged to raise their rate of discount. But if 
they had augmented their stock in such a way that they could afford 
to lose without anxiety a few millions, all , herorme. of business 
would be reassured and would feel that the money market would 
remain more steady for a considerable time to come. Alth 
the amounts already shipped from New York are considera 
they are not sufficient to give this reassurance to trade. It is true 
that considerable amounts have been imported from the Continent 
likewise ; but even those amounts, added to the imports from New 
York, still leave the stock of gold in the Bank of England below 
what it ought to be if “oe fluctuations in the value of money 
are to be avoided. It be recollected that twelve months ago 
the Directors lowered their rate of discount, and that instantly a 
drain of gold set in which obliged them once more to raise their 
rate and to maintain it at 4 per cent. throughout the summer. It 
is possible that something of the same kind may occur again 
this year. Should operations in the Soudan be continued, and 
on a considerable , it would be necessary to send out gold; 
and various other accidents might likewise cause of the 
metal, On the other hand, as Australia has of late to take 
gold from this country instead of sending it to us, while America 
retains the whole yield of its own mines, and the production of 
the Russian mines is kept at home, or travels no farther than 
Germany, we can at present reckon upon no considerable supply 
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coming to us in a and normal manner. Should we want 
to increase our stock, it must be by artificial means. 

There is much force in this reasoning, and the force is increased 
by the fact that between the end of September and the beginning 
of February over 3} millions in gold were taken away from this 
country, and that the Directors of the Bank of England replenished 
their stock to a large extent by drawing upon the home cir- 
culation, Since the end of September, in fact, 2 millions of 
gold, which were previously circulating in the provinces, have 
been attracted to the Bank by the artificial dearness of money in 
London. Should anything occur to increase the country circulation, 
this gold would flow out again, and thus the stock held by the 
Bank would be seriously diminished. As long as no great failure 
occurs that would give a serious shock to credit, or as long as 
trade remains dull, as it is at present, there is no great likelihood 
indeed of a considerable increase in the metallic circulation of the 
country; but it is impossible to foresee what accidents may 
happen, and it would be well that the stock of the metal held 
should be sufficient for the Bank without this contraction of 
the provincial circulation. At the same time, it is not to be 
denied that there are various other considerations of which 
the Directors were bound to take notice. We pointed out 
a fortnight ago that the Directors were able to attract gold 
in the manner they have done mainly because the changes in the 
collection of taxes made by Lord Sherbrooke, when Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, have given the Bank an unusual control over the 
money market in the months of February and March; and this 

r their control has been increased by the decision of the 

ancellor of the Exchequer to maintain a larger balance than 
usual in the Bank. But now it is probable that thé expenditure 
of the Government will be greatly increased; that therefore the 
balance will be considerably reduced, and in any case the collec- 
tion of the revenue will fall off greatly at the end of this month. 
It is doubtful, therefore, whether, with the gold imports assuming 
considerable proportions, and with the increase in the Government 
— while the time is rapidly approaching when there 

ill be a great falling off in the revenue payments, the Bank 
could have maintained its control over the market. If it could 
not, if the rate of discount in the outside market had fallen con- 
siderably below the Bank-rate, there would have been no advan- 
tage in keeping up the latter. No doubt it is a matter of opinion 
whether the Bank could have retained its control; but the 
decision of the Directors shows that they at least were inclined 
to think that they could not retain that control. Furthermore, 
it is natural on the of the Directors to shrink from keeping 
- Bad rate of discount longer than is absolutely necessary 
while they are given an advantage over their competitors by 
the fact that they hold large sums of the public money as 
the bankers of the Government. Mere delicacy on this point 
ought not, of course, to prevent them from performing a public 
duty ; but if the believed that they had done enough to replenish 
their stock of gold, they were right unquestionably in giving to 
trade all the advantages to be derived from a cheap money market. 
And on this point it is to be borne in mind that, although the ac- 
cumulation of capital in New York is so great that it has borne 
the loss of about 2} millions sterling without a movement in the 
rate of interest, yet it was questionable whether a very consider- 
able perturbation might not have been produced if the exports had 
continued on a large scale. In the United States silver as well as 

ld is legal tender; but a large party object to receive silver. 
The New York banks, for example, which hold the ultimate 
reserve of the whole country, have bound themselves not to ac- 
cept silver in payment, nor to tender it in payment to their 
customers. When this is the feeling of the chief bankers of the 
country, it is easy to understand that a considerable export of gold 
might have created a serious alarm. During the Civil War the 
issue of inconvertible paper currency drove all the gold in the 
country out of circulation, and it is now feared that depreciated 
silver might have the same effect. The fear at present is confined 
to mere thinkers; but if a considerable amount of gold had been 
exported the public generally might have been seized with alarm, 
and there might have been a serious disturbance in the New York 
money market. It is clearly not desirable in the interests of the 
trade of me Bry of the world to create a banking ic in 
this way; if the Bank of England Directors reason 
to believe that apprehensions were growing in financial circles 
in New York on account of the proportions assumed by the gold 
shipments, they were certainly right in avoiding risk by reducing 
their rate of discount. Lastly, there are not wanting grounds 
for believing that imports of gold will continue without keeping 
up the rate. Even now the value of money in London is higher 

in New York or in many of the great capitals of the 
Contin and gold has continued to be sent hither since the re- 
duction of the rate; while there appears no reason to suppose that 
= in such demand elsewhere as would lead to a drain of gold 
the Bank of England. 

The main point to be borne in mind is that the dearness of 
money in London as compared with the other great business 
centres of Europe and America is artificial—that is to say, it 
is produced not by natural causes, but by the mere fact that the 
amount of gold held by the Bank of England is less than it ought 
to be under the operation of the Bank Charter Act. The Bank of 
England in our system holds the ultimate reserve of the country, 
and that reserve consists of unused coin and notes, the notes being 
exchangeable at will into gold. If there were reasons to fear that 


the gold held by the Bank would continue to dribble away, it | 


would of course be the duty of the Directors to prevent the drain; 
but if no such reasons exist, then it is desirable that trade 
should have the benefit of a cheap money market. So far 
as all other circumstances are concerned, the i is that 
the rate of interest payable for the use of capital in the 
short-loan market will be low for some time to come. There is no 

ulation of any kind to give rise to a demand for loans, and at 
the same time trade is exceedingly dull. The amount of business 
done is a as large as ever it has been; but there is no in- 
crease of that amount, and, owing to the extreme lowness of prices, 
a much smaller capital is required for carrying on business than 
would be were prices higher. There is no probability at present 
of a considerable rise in prices, and there is equally little likelihood 
of an outburst of speculation. Under these circumstances the 
natural causes that produce a dear money market are — 
There may of course occur some accident that would throw out all 
calculations, A great failure might so paralyse credit as for 
awhile to send up the rate of discount sharply, or a drain of gold 
to some unexpected quarter may arise; but if accidents of these 
kinds do not happen, the probability is that the value of money 
will continue very low; and when almost all the trades of the 
country are depressed, when heavy losses have been incurred by 
the fall in prices, and when, in consequence of these losses and of 
such failures as that of Blakeway, considerable distrust has been 
aroused, it is desirable in the interests of trade that all the benefit 
derivable from cheap money should be given to it, 


REVIEWS. 


ESSAYS ON PARLIAMENTARY REFORM.* 


WE have purposely postponed for a few months our review 
of this remarkable book, in order that it might appear at 
the juncture most suitable to it—the eve of the second-readi 
debate on the Franchise Bill. The responsible editor (who does 
not give his name, but who may perhaps be identified without 
much difficulty) states the point of view of the book accurately 
enough as “the Whig, not to say the Conservative-Liberal,” point 
of view ; and, as we shall shortly show, it is at least as much 
Conservative as Liberal. The interest of these three essays, two 
of which first appeared five-and-twenty years ago, and the third 
twelve, lies not so much in the own condemnation by a dis- 
tinguished Liberal of the past of the Liberals of the present, as in 
the forcible fashion in which the cleavage between Liberalism 
ane and Liberalism improper is shown. Only very simple 
onservatives will experience in reading this book the rather 
simple joy of seeing Liberals rebuked by a prophet of their own, 
for the truth is that Mr. Walter Bagehot is at this time of day not 
a prophet of the Liberal party at all. In none of its prominent 
men, with the exception of Mr. Goschen, is there any tincture of 
his political ethos; in none of the chief Liberal organs of to-day 
are Liberal measures,even such measures as he might possibly have 
approved, urged by arguments which he would have thought even 
worthy of use as accessory and supplementary arguments. To take 
the three chief Liberal newspapers of the metropolis, it is difficult 
to say whether the sentimental Liberalism of the Spectator, or the 
popular and undefined Liberalism of the J’a/ Mall Gazette, or the 
urely party Liberalism of the Daily News, would have commended 
itself least to the author of these essays. In reading them the 
litical phrase which most often recurs to the memory is Mr. Mill’s 
ous, constantly-repeated, and constantly-misunderstood descrip- 
tion of the Tory party. There is no reason whatever for doubting or 
denying that, even so recently as twenty years ago or thereabouts, the 
Tory party was, in the sense in which Mr. Mill used the words, the 
stuyid party. There is no doubt whatever that in that sense the 
Liberal party is the stupid party now. At both times it would 
have been, and would be equally insolent and absurd to say, that 
any given member of the stupid party must be, or even in virtue of 
his party principles was likely to be, stupid. At both times it would 
have been, and would be, not unjust to anticipate, according to the 
dictum, the politics (actually unknown) of a n perceived to be 
stupid. He would probably have been a Tory then; he would 
probably be a Li now. Fora stupid man’s politics are deter- 
mined by inheritance, by popular commonplace, by sentimental 
reasons, by his neighbours, by anything rather than reason and 
deliberate purpose, or even taste. All these causes for generations 
set, and even a quarter of a century ago had hardly ceased to set, in 
the direction of more or less moderate Conservatism ; they all set in 
the direction of Liberalism now, and not very moderate Liberalism. 
Thus in shuffling the political parties have changed rapiers. The 
old appeals to personal or sectarian feeling, to party signs and watch- 
words, are heard ; but on the other side. There is probably nothing 
odder in political history than that a party whick used to have its 
Sydney Smiths and its Peacocks has now utterly lost all command 
(so utterly that it never dares to try it) of satire or wit asa 
political weapon, and that a party which used to claim “no 
force argument ” has been caucussing on the one 
hand, and appeals to ion on the other, to gain and keep its 
place at the head of affairs. 


* Essays on Parliamenta Reform ey Walter Bagehot. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. ud 
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Mr. Bagehot belonged rather to the hoplites than to the peltasts 
of politics, though his remarkable letters from Paris at the time of 
the coup d'état and other things show that he had not a little capa- 
city for irregular warfare. These essays are almost entirely serious in 
tone, the chief exception being the story told with admirable quiet- 
ness of the candidate in 1868 who remarked, “‘ When I do not know 
what to say, I say ‘ Gladstone,’ and then they are sure to cheer, and 
I have time to think.” Mr. Bagehot could hardly have anticipated 
the duration of this political resource. But for the most part, as 
we have said, he is quite sober; indeed, he may be described as 
not merely sober, but anxious. His book and its author’s mood 
exhibit wast may be called the very aréte of the Great Divide 
between the states of things intellectual and political. He has 
reached that position through Liberal country and by Liberal 
methods, and he finds that he can progress no further without 
losing hold of Liberalism. He does not actually lose that hold ; 
he still speaks as a Liberal, and tries to think asa Liberal. But 
he is éi Evpot dxpuijs. He says, evidently with a sort of conscious- 
ness of blasphemy, that he is “ an afraid of the ignorant 
multitude of the new constituencies.” He endeavours to comfort 
himself by devising a possible strengthening of the House of 
Lords, and he urges that strengthening with arguments which, 
with very slight changes, Lord Salisbury might use to-morrow. 
We have seen with what deep though unvocal scorn he notes 
in passing the mere Gladstone-worship which ever since his 
day has more and more served the average Liberal instead 
of knowledge, instead of argument, instead of principles. He 
indicates clearly the danger when the constituencies are greatly 
increased of statesmen (as we have seen them actually do) 
abandoning all responsibility, asking for the popular mandate, 
complying with it, deferring to it, and Jooking to nothing else. 
All this is in the latest essay, that written in 1872; but the earlier 
ones, twelve years older and written long before the last Reform 
Bill, exhibit with less actual apprehension, as was natural, a not 
dissimilar temper of mind. The writer is convinced of the excel- 
lence of Liberal principles and Liberal programmes. But he 
already makes admissions and uses arguments which show how 
not so much his personal professions as the general forces of 
political argument were coming round to the Tory side. He 
points out that “the object of the Reform Bill of 1832 was 
to transfer the predominant influence in the State to the 
general | instructed men.” A curious difference 
this from the Reform Bill of 1884. He formulates the great 
danger of Governments like that of modern England admirably 
in the words, “A free Government is the most stubbornly 
stupid of all Governments to whatever is unheard by its deciding 
classes.” Need it be said how fine are the political ears of the 
agricultural labourer and the lower-class Irishman? He acknow- 
ledges incidentally, but decidedly, the degradation of intellectual 
power in the reformed Parliament of even twenty years ago. He 
points out that the sweeping enfranchisement of the lower rank 
means “ the practical disfranchisement of the best.” He writes a 
sentence which is in itself an adverse verdict on most Reform 
Bills:—“ A practical statesman will be very cautious how he 

sa machinery which attains its practical object for the 
sake of an incidental benefit which may be obtained from a dif- 
ferent machinery.” He puts the disquieting question (disquieting, 
at least, to superficial politicians), “ Whether the democratic theory 
does not rest on a kind of sentiment rather than on reason?” And 
he says boldly that, up to a late period of its existence, and with 
an exception or two, the unreformed Parliamentary system worked 
very well, These extracts might be indefinitely multiplied. But 
they are sufficient for the purpose. They show how one of the 
ablest, best-informed, and most thoughtful political students of 
recent years on the Liberal side has incidentally or directly de- 
stroyed by anticipation every argument which, for instance, Mr. 
Gladstone used in introducing the Franchise Bill the other day. 
But they show also how entirely the manner of thought of the 
Liberal party itself has been changed. We know, of course, that 
many Liberals have long ago taken the easy step of repudiating 
Mr. Bagehot. This is, we say, easy, and has been done in other 
cases. But it may be questioned whether it is wise for a political 
y, whenever a clever man is mentioned as having belonged to 

it, to try to prove that he did not. 

The moral of the book is, however, not exhausted. Indeed 
the most important part of it remains to be noticed. These 
essays are significant of a great and a very unfavourable change 
in what may be called the mental constitution and habits of 
one of the great ies of the State, and they contain a whole 
arsenal of destructive weapons ready for use agsinst the measures 
upon which the heart of that party is, or is declared to be, just 
now set. But the im ion which the reader derives from them is 
not by any means wholly complimentary to the author; and the 
lesson which should be learnt from them first of all is a lesson neither 
of comfort for Tories nor of discomfort for Radicals, but of warn- 
ing for men of the author’s own kidney, for “those about Mr. 
Goschen ” at the t day, and for the analogues of those about 
Mr. Goschen at all times. One cannot help saying to the author 
of these essays, and to all such persons, what the Voice said to 
Mr. Browning on Easter Day, “’Tis somewhat late!” It is 
interesting, no doubt, to trace and acknowledge the advantages of 
an unreformed Parliament over a reformed. But it would, 
perhaps, have been better to see in time to the retention 
of those advantages. It is frank and generous and eminently 
sensible to acknowledge fear of the results of a vast ex- 
tension of the franchise to ignorant voters; but whose action 


in times past brought about such extension? It does a man a 
credit that he has correct notions of the functions of the House 
of Peers, but it is awkward that he should only wake to those 
notions after things have been done which make it infinitely diffi- 
cult and extremely invidious for the House of Peers to exercise 
its functions. It is admirable to a for small boroughs, but 
inasmuch as the extinction of small boroughs is the necessary and 
unavoidable complement of Parliamentary franchise reform, it 
would perhaps be more consistent to set the face against such 
reform. Let us not be misunderstood. We are not advocating 
anything so impracticable, and if practicable so d us, as the 
division of the nation into tantivy Tories pledged to defend the 
most patent abuses to the last gasp, and levellers sans phrase. But 
it seems to us that of all the classes and divisions known to poli- 
tical enumeration, the heaviest responsibility rests on what is 
called the Left Centre. And we cannot say that, historically speak- 
ing, Left Centres have acquitted themselves of that responsibility 
very happily. Without them the party of destruction is always 
and everywhere powerless, and with judicious action on their part, 
the party of reaction ot of unthinking resistance to change is 
certain to be constrained to reasonable concessions. With the 
Extreme Right they have much more natural affinity than with the 
Extreme Lett, and they never give themselves up to the guidance 
of the latter without (as we see now) misgiving before and 
remorse afterwards. Yet they constantly do so give themselves 
up, and often, as in the matter of the Irish Church, of the Irish 
Land Act, and (just before the latter) of the 1880 election, from 
no apparent motive except an altogether mistaken party spirit 
and the delusive force of party commonplace. On the other hand, 
while the Left Centre constantly joins Radicals to do what it knows 
to be evil, it can scarcely ever Ger itself to join Conservatives 
to do what it knows to be good. The Tory party has been 
much and justly blamed for the action of its larger part in 1867. 
But does anybody with the slightest knowledge ot politics suppose 
that, if the Whigs could have been counted on to refuse any but 
a moderate Reform Bill, Mr. Disraeli would have done what he 
did? This is the curse of political trimming (a vice which 
seems to be inherent in Left Centres), that it does not really 
trim, but, as this book shows, always inclines to one and the 
wrong side. Once only in English history, at the outbreak of the 
French Revolution, has a Lett Centre been, in this respect, politi- 
cally wise, 


A BURGLARY; OR, UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE.* 


HE author of this strange mixture of sensational drama and 
discursive twaddle seems to have started with the idea of 
oo thoroughly natural, and exceedingly original, girl, who 
should be as unlike the ordinary bread-and-butter miss as it was 
ssible to make her, yet possessing a sufficiently distinct charm of 
individuality and strength of character to exercise an “ uncon- 
scious influence” on a very pronounced scoundrel, who adds to his 
many contemptible traits the singular accomplishment of being a 
gentleman-burglar. 

After wading through three volumes of reflections, more or 
less irrelevant to the personages of this story—which, no doubt, 
are designed to pass for “analysis of character ”—we close the 
book with a decided conviction that the writer has succeeded only 
in reducing his characters and his readers alike to a condition of 
bewilderment. His figures are too shadowy to create any sus- 
tained interest in their doings, and, indeed, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, they are mere marionettes, tantalizingly manipulated by 
the gentleman behind the scenes, no doubt to his own complete 
satisfaction, but without doing much to enlighten the audience. 

Imogen Rhys, the ultra-natural heroine, is the only daughter of 
a Welsh squire. The author does not vouchsafe any definite 
description of the young lady, except that she is “ nearly seventeen.” 
She is the inseparable companion of her brother Ralph, who is 
“nearly eighteen.” She imitates him in everything, even in his 
way of talking. These two pass their time most congenially, in 
“sugaring” for moths, fishing for eels, and “ pig-hunting,” and 
mutually agree in a supreme contempt for society and all its ways, 
especially the particular frivolities of “Cwm-Eithin.” The only 
point on which they disagree is the somewhat knotty problem of 
the proper destiny of women. Imogen's only passion is ento- 
mology; she would rather capture a “Lathonia” than land a 
baronet with 10,000/. a year. But Ralph insists that women’s 
mission is to marry, which dictum Imogen hotly disputes as an 
insult to her sex :—‘ To marry without being in lowe was a thing 
which she felt vaguely convinced must be wicked ; and falling iu 
love she regarded in the light of a piece of folly—a thing not 
exactly wrong, but a sort of contemptible weakness, of which she 
was convinced she would herself never be guilty.” Together with 
these somewhat unorthodox views on matrimony and love-making, 
she is devoured with an overpowering desire to do something to 
help the world along, and this is the elegant way in which she 
expresses her yearning for usefulness :— 

It’s awfully jolly, and no mistake, to live as we do now [referring to 
moth and pig hunting}, but yet one can understand it may be as well not 
to be able to keep on doing it always; when one feels what a lot of stun- 
ning go there is in one, it seems as if there's bound to be something to sop 
it all in somewhere or other, and if every chap’s got some sort of work cut 
out for him to do, 1 calculate we must have it too. 


“AB or, Unconscious Influence, E. A. Dillwyn, 
London: T ley Brothers, 
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She-is further inspired by a couple of lines by “a chap, called 
Arnold ”—the of “ and Light,” chap! 
Tasks in hours of insight willed 
May be, through hours of gloom fulfilled. 
Her good resolutions result in nothing more than a little mild 
district-visiting. With this slight sketch of the heroine’s character 
we —_ on to the leading incident of this extraordinary story. 
ere is to be a grand ball in the neighbourhood, and among the 
ests that are staying in the house is Ethel Carton, a niece of Mr, 
ys, “an heiress of very t wealth, possessed of more splendid 
jewels than any other spinster in the kingdom,” and having an 
income ‘popularly estimated at somewhere between 80,000/. and 
120,000/. a year.” It was only natural that on such an occasion as 
the Cwm-Eithin ball, so fortunate a young lady should desire to 
display all her most costly gems. What more likely, too, than 
that the fame of these expensive trifles should have tempted a 
respectable gentleman, holding a responsible position in a house of 
business, to turn burglar, and endéavour to himself of the 
tressareP arrays herself in 
to every one turn green with envy,” and goes off to 
the bell Now it happens that on this particular evening Imogen 
and her brother had taken advantage of every one being out to 
plan a midnight fishing expedition. They stealthily creep out of 
the house by the smoking-room window in the dead of night, con- 
veniently leaving the window unfastened behind them, and the 
osyeee burglar, lurking outside, is saved the trouble of using 
is “jemmy.” Being well acquainted with the interior of the 
house, having recently visited there, he bides his time till the 
nee, Agron from the ball. When the house is quiet, and every 
one has retired to bed, he makes his way to the bedroom of the 
heiress, and, with dark lantern in hand, and a black mask hiding 
his features, he at once proceeds to business. But Ethel was onl 
dozing, and with the noise of his moving about the room she is 
soon “ broad awake,” and is naturally terrified to see a man in 
her room coolly pocketing her best diamonds, However, she 
determines to “simulate sleep, at all events till she has time to 
think over the situation,” and in the meantime the author pro- 
ceeds to analyse her sensations, and recount the many speculations 
that he thinks would naturally present themselves at such 
a stirring moment to a mind much addicted to “ masterly inac- 
tion.” We are forcibly reminded of the old lady who, in some- 
what similar circumstances, offered up a little prayer for the soul 
of the burglarious intruder, and succeeded in converting him on 
the spot; but, a this is not one of the many plans 
that suggest themselves to Ethel. 

We are told, after three or four pages of wool-gathering, that 

“ masterly inaction carried the day with her.” She resolved to 
sleep, like the weasel, with one eye open, and “when his back is 
turned to take a good look at him.” But the amateur Bill Sykes, 
with a foresight worthy of a professional, has somehow suspected 
that she may be shamming, and has urtfully placed the looking- 
glass in such a position that “a glance into the mirror immediately 
showed him the gleam of her open eyes.” The cool amateur takes 
no notice until he has completed the ransacking of her drawers 
and pocketed her choice set of “ diamonds und sapphires ”; then he 
returns to the bed and addresses her in an accent which 
conveyed to her mind a vague impression of some kind of incongruity, as 
if the speaker’s voice was an assumed one, and the vulgarity of his accent 
and manner did not sit upon him quite naturally: “Oh! it ain’t no use 
yer pretendin’ to be asleep any longer, I knows better, for I seed yer in 
the glass ven you wos a pryin’ at me, Stop quieteand yer safe enough ; 
but if yer speaks so much as vun single word, I’ll dash yer brains out 
with this ’ere life-preserver.” 
Then by the light of the lantern she saw that one of the fingers 
from his right hand which held the “ life-destroyer ” was missing. 
Before leaving he calmly gags and pinions her in a thoroughly 
ay yen style, “ making a running noose in a piece of rope, 

g it round her neck, and securing it behind her, so that it would 
choke her if she pulled at it.” In this extremely uncomfortable 
position, unable to move or shout for help, she again indulges in 
a lengthy reverie, until “ kindly sleep ” overtakes her and relieves 
the reader from her interminable reflections and vague speculations 
on things in general. The next morning there is a hue and c 
after the thief. The only clue to his identity is the missing digit 
on the right hand. The whole household has to submit to an 
inspection of fingers. This indignity is much resented by the 
servants, and one of the maids suggests that there is a man in the 
village, one Richard Richards, a poacher and a dark sort of 
customer, who, as she remembers, has lost a finger. 

This very suspicious circumstance having been confirmed, and the 
poacher being unable to give a satisfactory account of his movements 
on the night in question, he is arrested, tried for the burglary, and 
only escapes conviction by the skin of his teeth, on the unsupported 
assertion—by the way—of his counsel, that at the very hour when 
the robbery was committed he was engaged in practising his calling 
in a remote part of the country. Richards returns to his wife and 
family, but every one refuses to believe in his innocence except 
Imogen, who takes the greatest interest in his welfare. Perhaps 
one of the best touches in the novel is the picture of Imogen visit- 
ing the poacher’s cottage when he is stricken with fever, brought 
on by his unjust persecution. In the meantime our author has 
taken the reader into his confidence and, with some apologies for 
making the hero a “gentleman burglar,” has imparted the secret, 
more than half suspected already, that the real purloiner of Ethel 
Carton’s jewels is none other than Mr, Sylvester, a friend of the 
Rhys family, and well known in the neighbourhood. While every 


one is pursuing the false scent and persecuting the innocent 
Richards, the real criminal is going about doing everything in his 
ally agg hin with sie te 
im actually ing against his victim wi ogen just after 
has left her protéyé’s cottage on one of her errands of charity; 
“ sneering at her playing at Providence in the matter of soup or 
pudding,” and so amused himself at the *‘ oddness of the situation” 
that he is “conscious of a wild impulse to reveal the truth to her.” 
and immolate himself that she may be pleased. But of course he 
thinks better of it, and almost “despises himself for the weakness 
of the very thought of such a thing.” The author goes on to 
describe his hero as a man “wrapt up in a coat of mail of 
selfishness, secretly setting at nought and despising all 
nized standards of morality”—a gentleman who th 
opinion that “the whole world was clearly intended for him 
to prey upon,” but “yet if by any concatenation of circum- 
stances he had found himself compelled to exempt some one 
individual from the general category of victims and identify that 
person with himself as the object whereon to bestow the spoils of 
which he had deprived others, then he could almost imagine him- 
self selecting Imogen to be the favoured exception.” This then 
is the contemptible scamp upon whom Imogen has exerted her “ un- 
conscious influence.” They see much of each other at balls and 
icnics, He is amused with her “childish simplicity” and “tomboy- 


| ish love of enterprise”; and she finds his sarcastic tone and super- 


cilious manner more entertaining than the soft nothings of the 
good-natured but brainless baronet, Sir Charles Dover, who is over 
head-and-ears in love with her, but is unfortunately so supremely 
ignorant of entomology that he endeavours to ingratiate himself into 
her good graces by carefully sending her two specimens of “ Thya- 
tira batis,” one of the commonest English moths. He eventually 
surprises her with a proposal of marriage, to which she in 

replies, “Oh, Iam awfully sorry, but I really can’t do that. 
never dreamt that was what you meant. I shouldn't do at 
all well asa wife, I know, and shouldn't like it either; I don’t 
mean ever to marry.” Although rejected, the soft-hearted Sir 
Charles does not by any means despair, but determines to bide 
his time and read up entomology. An opportunity soon after 
occurs which enables him to appear to the greatest advantage 
in the eyes of his lady-love pe at the same time affords him 
a splendid chance of scoring off his rival, Sylvester, who is 
now always “in her pocket,” as the author expresses it, A 
mad dog appears at a picnic, Every one is thrown into the 
utmost consternation. Sylvester takes Imogen under his pro- 
tection, and, crouching bebind a heap of stones, draws a penknife 
and, kneeling beside her, whispers earnestly, “ You're as safe as if 
you were in your own drawing-room. Even if the dog should see us 
and attack us, I swear that he shall not touch you: that my body 
shall barricade you from him as effectually as any walls could do.” 
Notwithstanding this high-flown bragging, he takes very good 
care to keep his body well out of danger ; and when a girls’ school 
is seen to take to “ its” heels and scamper off just in the direction 
that the infuriated animal is taking, Imogen’s impulse is to start 
up and wave them back, but Sylvester forcibly prevents her. Just 
at the critical moment Sir Charles “sprang astride on the dog's 
shoulders” and dexterously twisting a shawl over the brute’s 
head, saves the girls’ school and, better still, “excites the 
admiration of Imogen for his bravery.” From that moment she 
begins to admire and respect the virtuous young baronet, and the 
wicked but fascinating Sylvester is in danger of being ousted, but 
that his providential good luck in catching a “ Tortrix” for her at 
once restores him to favour. 

The scene now changes to London, whither all the characters are 
most Sylvester, the confidential, right- 
hand man of the Welsh firm, is found constantly riding in Rotten 
Row with Imogen, and people are actually beginning to couple their 
names, &c. Ethel, who is puzzled to account for her cousin’s inti- 
macy, has curiously enough never yet been introduced to Sylvester. 
Surely the rashest of novelists would never have the audacity 
to marry his unsophisticated heroine to a rogue, thief, liar, and 
burglar, and allow her to throw over that nice, amiable, long- 
suffering Sir Charles? Our author cleverly contrives to bring 
Ethel Carton and Sylvester together at a ball, after some private 
theatricals at the house of some wealthy friends. Sylvester has, 
of course, played a part in which he = incautiously assumed 
the same vulgar voice and manner of that he used on the 
memorable occasion of the burglary. She recognizes him. When 
he is afterwards ted to her by Mr. Rhys, her face betrays to 
Sylvester that she knows him. “ It pleases you to speak as though 
this were our first meeting, Miss Carton,” he says, coolly, “and 
all the better if it were so indeed. Yet I can hardly believe that 
the one occasion when we met before has escaped your memory so 
readily.” Here’s a pretty complication. What will she do with 
him? Before she can make up her mind in this most embarrass- 
ing situation there is a cry of “Fire! fire!” and in a very few 
moments it becomes a case of sawve qui peut. The description of 
this fire is decidedly thrilling. Of course the wicked Sylvester 
covers himself with glory. Having rescued Imogen and all 
the other characters of any importance, including his rival, 
Sir Charles, by means of a private staircase known only to 
himself and the master of the house, he is induced by the 
entreaties of the minded Imogen to go back and attempt 
to save others. e see him being done to death in the conserva- 
tory, from which all escape had been cut off by the smoke and 
flames—a happy martyr to the one noble action of his life, and 
content in the consciousness that “ she is praying for hin—that he 
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has obeyed her wishes.” The writer having got over his difficulty 


’ by this rather violent device—more suggestive of a Surrey melo- 


drama than a romance of real life—it only remains to complete 
the trinmph of virtue over vice ing the heroine to the 
patient and persistent baronet. The words in which Imogen is 
made to accept Sir Charles on his renewing his proposal are a fair 
specimen of the pervading style of this eccentric novel. “ Ah, 
well !” she said, “I suppose it would be hardly fair to treat you 
worse than I did your moths. And, after all, you are better than 
them in one way ; for while there are lots of 7hyatira bates in the 
world, you know there is only one You.” 


LIFE OF SIR HENRY DURAND.* 


[RE writer of this memoir has auticipated one or two of his 
critics by the remark that “in some ts the story of a 
man’s life can hardly fail to suffer from being told by his son.” 
Too much knowledge joined to natural affection creates a suspicion 
of partiality. And this suspicion might be confirmed on a hasty 
by the discovery-that Sir H. Durand was at various periods 
of his life in conflict with superior authority; that he brooded 
over supercessions and slights, imaginary or reul ; that, to use a 
familiar expression, he was often in hot water; and that he never 
thought himself to have obtained the due recognition of his merit 
or the high office which naturally fell to others who had no greater 
abilities and perbaps less honesty of purpose and character. These 
patent facts, long known to Anglo-Indians, impart a controversial 
character to much of the narrative. Yet we can conscientiously 
say that Durand’s was an honourable career of which some record 
was desirable, and that his son has discharged a difficult task with 
accuracy and conscientiousness, and in attempting to vindicate his 
father’s memory has not been censorious or unjust to others. The 
leading events of Durand’s life are connected with some of the most 
striking episodes in Indian history between 1830 and 1870. From 
his childhood he was left almost alone in the world; and, though 
he might have had a nomination to the Civil Service, he for some 
unexplained reason was sent to Addiscombe. There he soon dis- 
tanced most of his competitors and arrived in India as a cadet of 
ineers in the year 1830. His companion on his voyage was the 
late Dr. Duff, the foremost missionary of his age, whose friendliness he 
retained to the last. At the outset he was employed, like most of 
his profession, in surveying stations for troops, building barracks, 
and looking after canals. This sort of work was exchanged 
in 1838 for the excitement of the first Afghan war; and how, as 
a subaltern in Sir John Keane’s army, he blew open the gate of 
Ghazni and enabled the troops to carry the fortress by a coup path 
is a fact which neither engineer nor civilian islikely to forget. His 
first oa step in advance was, however, his selection by Lord 
Ellenborough for the post of private secretary. Soon after that 
nobleman’s recall Durand was made Commissioner of the Tenas- 
serim Provinces by Lord Hardinge. Recalled from that post by 
the Government of Bengal, he went home a disappointed man, 
but returned to India in time to be present at the battles of 
Chillianwala and Guzerat. At the annexation of the Punjab he 
refused a subordinate position in the new administration, and then 
became Political Agent at the native State of Bhopal, At the 
time of the Crimean War he endeavoured in vain to obtain active 
employment under Lord he ig and at the commencement of 
1857 we find him back in India filling the very important post of 
Resident at Indore. After the Mutiny he again came to England 
and was hem one of the Council to the Secre of State. 
Then Lord Canning, who had been struck with his diplomatic and 
military experience, recalled him to India as Foreign Secretary ; 
and a seat in Council followed eventually as a natural consequence. 
After five years’ good service during the administrations of Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo, he was selected by the latter statesman 
for the Lieutenant-Governorship of the Punjab, which he filled 
for six months, when his life was ended by an accident owing to 
a blundering Mahout and an impetuous elephant. 

The detailed narrative of which this is a summary, cannot 
afford scope for a biographer to expatiate on the conduct of vast 
coer, civil or military, such as we associate with the names 
of Munro and Lawrence. Durand, except in the Mutiny, never 
had independent charge of a post where fe could largely influence 
the course of events. His career in the Punjab was cut short. 
In Council, whether at Westminster or Calcutta, he could write 
forcible minutes and prove a fearless opponent, but he could hardly 
originate a policy. The dream of his life was to command an army 
in the field, and, in contrast to his friend Robert, Lord Napier, he 
never even commanded a division in battle. But there is often as 
much to be learnt from the record of trials and disappointments 
as from a long catalogue of unbroken successes and blazing stars. 
And there is such sterling honesty and courageous independence in 
the man’s character, and so much of prophetic warning in many of 
his minutes, that we can endorse his son’s opinion that the bio- 

phy ought to find readers in England, where he was “little 
nown,” and in India, where he was both “ well known and 
honoured.” A few words must be said for the +. himself. 
Though comparatively young in the service, Mr. Durand has 
shown hi worthy of his name. He has acquired a very com- 
— knowledge of Indian politics and history, of the relations of 
tory States te the Paramount Power, and in Oriental ter- 
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minology he is quite at home. We find no perplexing misjoinders 
of titles and acoetlinn about places and dates, Nothing can be 
better in its way than the sketch of the Agency of Central India, 
its scope and duties, at the outbreak of the Mutiny. The salary 
of a Member of Council, we may remark, used to be 8,000/. a year, 
and not 7,000/. as at 332, unless, indeed, in the present 
mania for irritatin uctions, the salaries of the Mem of 
Council have been docked, like those of the Judges of the High 
Court. Then, every now and then, Mr. Durand, in anxiety to do 
his father justice, cannot help being a partisan. Many experienced 
administrators see nothing “ unfortunate ” in the renewed charter 
given to the Company by Pe Halifax in 1853, and some even 
wish that the spirit of Leadenhall Street now and then animated 
the Secretary of State at Westminster. And on what data does 
Mr. Durand base his opinion that the press of India in the time of 
Lord Ellenborough merely represented the ruling class or the 
Civil Service? If he had lived in those times, he would assuredly 
have soon found that Civilians then, as afterwards, were the 
objects of unceasing criticism, and that Lord Ellenborough, with 
great ability and many fine qualities, had managed to array every 
class against him except the officers of the army. At page 130 we 
hear of “a Major Bogle,” who was then serving in the army, and 
to whom was given the post of Commissioner of Tenasserim.” 
The late Major Bogle, who like the Aunt Deborah of Charles 
Surface, set a high value on himself, had already gained great 
experience as Commissioner in Arracan, had been recalled from 
Akyab to bis regiment at the beginning of the second Sikh war, and 
by experience of the Burmese language and character was in 
every way fitted to rule at Moulmain. However, these are minor 

ints ; and, as the son alludes to the father's errors of intemperate 
aren without comment, wecan generally admit that he leaves 
the reader to judge for himself. 

For the Anglo-Indian who is curious about forgotten con- 
troversies, a very good account of the Tenasserim Provinces 
and Durand’s not unsuccessful administration, and of the dis- 
putes which led to his removal, will be found in No. XV. of 
the Calcutta Review for 1847. We have no inclination to 
revive an old story; but it is clear that Durand did not want 
staunch friends and supporters when his conduct and character 
were fiercely assailed. But we cannot as quietly pass over the 
episode at Indore. Sir John Kaye achieved literary distinction 
and wrote divers good books, but he could on occasion be as one- 
sided as any pamphleteer. In Vol. I. of the “History of the 
Mutiny ” he was signally unjust to Lord Dalhousie; and in 
Vol. III. he was as unfair to Durand. After praising this 
Resident's abilities and character, he brings against him two 
serious ¢ s—first, that he left the Residency at Indore when 
he ought to have held cut and awaited the arrival of Captain 
Hungerford and his battery from Mhow; secondly, that he delibe- 
rately sacrificed Holkar’s character for loyalty to his own justifica- 
tion. We have read Kaye again and we have read Mr. Durand ; 
and have no hesitation in saying that he not only completely 
clears his father’s memory from the historian’s imputations, but 
shows that the Resident did everything that a wise politician and 
a brave soldier could do in “ facing fearful odds” and in sticking 
to his post till it became untenable. Durand’s private letters, 
written in all the excitement of a crisis, show a pluck and a fear- 
lessness of consequences happily paralleled by maay others at that 
terrible crisis, He defended for some hours an unfortitied build- 
ing with fourteen native gunners, two English sergeants, and a 
few dispirited men of the Bheel Corps, against Holkar’s numerous 
troops—artillery, infantry, and cavalry, reinforced by the armed 
rabble of the bazaar, till the Bheels and the Bhopal horsemen 
would fight no longer; and, with the arrival of a small column 
from Bombay, he was able to put down the insurrection in Dhar 
and Amijhera, to disperse the forces of a Delhi Shahzada, to re- 
occupy Mundisore and Sehore, to clear Malwa up to the frontiers 
of Rajputana, and to prepare the way for the more signal suc- 
cesses of commanders with more ample means. As regards Holkar, 
Kaye believes this Mahratta prince to have been “ thoroughly true 
to the British Government.” Those who, to a careful perusal of 
Durand’s letters and minutes, add some little insight into Mahratta 
character, craft, and policy, will have little difficulty in concluding 
that Holkar trimmed and hesitated ; sent notes and messages when 
he ought to have recalled his guns, and simply waited the turn of 
events. Mr. Durand devotes an appendix to the controversy. It 
was superfluous to notice an abusive work by the late Mr. Dickinson 
about Dhar. No one with any pretensions to authority ever 
thought that gentleman’s pamphlets worthy of the smallest notice 
as a contribution to history. 

Truth compels us to say that on other less important occasions 
Durand invited collision, or took offence where none could have 
been intended. It is characteristic of Mr. Durand’s fairness and 
candour that he quotes in extenso two letters from men of emi- 
nence reproving this habit; one is from Sir Charles Napier, the 
Commander-in-Chief; and the other is from the late Mr. Henry 
Drummond, M.P., who, though eccentric in 1 and manner, 
always commanded the attention of the House. Sir Charles in his 
downright, plain-spoken way tells Durand that he has done very 
wrong in returning an ungracious answer to Lord Dalhousie, who 
had just offered him the Residency of Bhopal. Mr. Drummond's 
language is still more emphatic, and should be borne in mind by 
others far inferior to Durand, who are haunted by the idea that 
their want of success in life is due to the conspiracy of a cliq 
= not to their own egregious folly. Thus writes tha evans 

ary i= 

I must say, from all I have read and heard, that you are making 
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enemies and destroying your own prospects. .. . I have known 

mately many naval officers, and I can truly say that I never knew 
one who did not vow that he was the most ill-used man on the face of the 
earth. It is quite preposterous to imagine that any set of men conspire to 
oppress another. If success is not obtained, it should be taken like a 
broken leg, or sickness, or any other unavoidable misfortune. Every one 
has some injudicious friend or another to fan the flam¢ of discontent and 
us the world is not aware of our merits, but they really only 

p forward our ruin. 

It is pleasant to turn from expressions of dissatisfaction, from 
delayed hopes, or unacknowledged merit, or fiery discussions in 
Council, to the store of political wisdom to be found in Durand’s 
public minutes and private correspondence. The second volume 
of this biography is entirely taken up with reprints from the 
Calcutta Review, or Minutes in Council, where he could make 
himself heard and influence, if not mould, the course of events. 
We do not suppose that they will be read, even in India, like 
Vol. I. But they are good for reference, and cannot be disposed 
of as the “ obsolete theories” of a disappointed man. Many are 
handled with remarkable weight of experience, forecast of con- 
sequences, and breadth of view. Durand was strongly opposed to 
the abolition of the local European army in India. There might, 
he said, be a Royal, but there ought to be a local army, even 
when the Government was transferred to the Crown. Durand 
was originally against the occupation of Quetta, and, though 
differing from Lord Lawrence on sundry internal questions, 
as we have learnt from Mr. Bosworth Smith, agreed entirely 
with that statesman as regards Central Asia and Afghanistan. 
Indeed, unlike as these two men were in character, there are 
points of contact in their straightforwardness, honesty, and simple 
religious faith. Durand felt confident that God did not give 
us “this great Empire in order that we should be thus igno- 
miniously kicked out of it or massacred by wholesale.” is 
was written in July 1857, and about that very time Lord 
Lawrence was speaking almost the same words to his friend 
Donald McLeod. The remarks on the want of organization in the 
Crimean expedition, sheltering the troops, and succouring the 
‘wounded, were no afterthoughts; and there is much to be said in 
favour of his plan of a campaign against the Russians in the 
Caucasus. But, if there be men who still think that an Indian 
officer has no business to have any opinion on Continental warfare, 
they must still hear Durand on his own Indian ground. He 
showed clearly that, whether the Viceroy and Council migrated to 
Simla in the hot season or not, Calcutta, from its communication 
with the sea and with the rich Gangetic plain, must always be the 
permanent headquarters of the Government. The proper attitude 
of the Government to the press, English and native, always 
been a subject of discussion. Durand showed satisfactorily that 
the establishment of a sort of Moniteur would not improve matters. 
Lord Lytton’s subsequent plan of a mild censorship over the native 

—often spiteful, seditious, and disloyal—was a good solution 
of thedifficulty; but, in deference to cant and commonplace, the post 
was abolished by Lord Ripon just when it was beginning to tell. 
Like many other experienced administrators, Durand preferred 
indirect to direct taxation, and never had heard any complaints 
from those most interested as to the burden of the salt-tax on 
the ene ry | of Ryots and artisans. All these are big subjects ; 
but whether Durand was right or wrong about an opium reserve, 
the impolicy of a licence-tax, the expenditure on barracks and 
public works, or even the great scheme of financial decentraliza- 
tion advocated by Lord Lawrence, and carried out by Lord Mayo 
and his successor, he always writes with a clearness and fulness 
which ensured respect if it did not carry conviction. And we 
may easily conceive; from the general tone and colour of his 
minutes, the merciless logic with which he would have exposed 
the fallacies of the Ilbert Bill, or dissected the miserable carcase of 
that for self-government, or, in plain words, effacement. 

To turn from his complaints to his minutes is a plea- 
sure; but the glimpses of his private life and habits are still 
more satis‘actory. ‘There was no sternness in the house. There 
never was a more attached husband or a kinder father. His 
letters to his wife and daughters are full of tenderness and good 
sense. In his religion there was neither cant nor narrowness. In 
society his conversation was instructive, animated, full of ex- 

ience and anecdotes. He was a proficient in Arabic, 
ersian, and Urdu, without being either a pundit or a pedant; 
he spoke German and other Continental languages, and was a good 
classical scholar. Indeed, we might fancy him, in the bitterness of 
some disappointment, saying to one of his sons :— 
Disce, puer, virtutem ex me, verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis, 
After all, a man was not altogether unsuccessful who was Private 
Secretary to one Governor-General and Foreign Secretary to 
another, who bore himself bravely and well in the Mutiny, who 
sat in the Council at Home and in India, who became a C.B, and 
a K.C.S.L,and who died in the exercise of his duty as Lieutenant- 
Governor of a splendid province. Modern statesmen cannot 
despise bis warning about the “administration of one of the 
finest but most dangerous [’mpires on the face of the earth.” 
And district officers, humble subalterns, Political Agents on 
frontiers, and all who uphold the framework of that administra- 
tion, when fretting against supersession, or worn out by climate, 
isolation, and unce work, may take courage and try to do 
their duty like Henry Durand. 


BERLIOZ AS HE WAS.* 


[HERE is, \t appears, more than one Berlioz. The great artist 
played many parts in his time, among them that of his own 
apologist. Thus we have the Berlioz of the Mémoires, who is by 
no means the same as the Berlioz of the Lettres Intimes; we 
have the Berlioz of the Ronde du Sabbat and the Orgie des 
Brigands, who has little or nothing in common with the 
Berlioz of Béatrice et Bénédict and the artist of the Troyens ; 
we have the Berlioz of the Grotesques de la Music 
“Un Concerto de Clarinette,” that is to say, of the “‘ Lamenta- 
tions de Jérémie,” and other masterpieces of wit and irony 
and fun—and the Berlioz of A 7ravers Chants—of the analysis 
of Beethoven’s Symphonies, that is to say, and of the studies 
of Gluck. From this time forward, side by side with these 
we must place the Berlioz of M. Edmond Hippeau. To him it 
has seemed good that the musician of the Requiem and the Prise 
de Troie, having at last attained to that place at the head of the 
French school which is his by right of conquest and of genius, 
should be known for the man he really was. To this end he 
has devoted many years to the study of Berlioz and his works, 
both musical and literary, sparing no pains to arrive at the truth, 
omitting nothing which might help to make his achievement 
enduring and complete. The result is a masterly essay in critical 
biography. The present volume—a large octavo of near five 
hundred s of close print—is but the half of the work, In 
Berlioz Intime M. Hippeau has studied and set forth the man ; 
in Berlioz Artiste, the complement of Berlioz Intime, he pur- 
poses to study and depict the musician. When this is done 
and we hope that it may be done quickly), Berlioz, like 
ozart and Bach and Beethoven—to say nothing of Auber and 
Adam and Hérold, will have his book @ /ué: will no longer need 
to rely for credit and renown on the effect of his own writings, but 
will have entered the domain of critical and historical literature 
as the subject of a real book, the work of one anxious to render 
him full justice, and able to do it. 

M. “— -¢ theory of biography is by no means that of M. 
Taine. ith that distinguished dogmatist, indeed, he does not 
hesitate to break a lance (and a brave one) ere he starts on his 
own way. He complains of M. Taine and his followers, that th 
lose much and gain nothing by considering and defining art 
literature as the result of an aggregation of causes; that, in 
pursuing the discovery and development of generalities to the com- 
plete exclusion of particulars, they are guilty of the suppression, or 
at all events of the misuse, of the only material which is really 
veracious and representative ; that, in —— the epoch to the 
individual, they oblige themselves to uce only false science and 
bad art; and all the rest of it. To him the man is more interest- 
ing than the time, the individual than the aggregation, what is 

rsonal than what is only collective; and while he resolves to 
eave no stone unturned to get at the truth about his hero, while 
he purposes to press into his service every detail of every element-— 
historical, ethnological, physiological, psychological—on which he 
can lay hands, while he sets out, in fact, with a determination to 
reconstruct his subject “a l'aide des infiniment petits,” he is yet 
relentlessly persuaded that his theme is not Eighteen-Thirty, fat 
Hector Berlioz, and that he has very much less to do with Berlioz 
as a detail in Romanticism and the mal du sitcle than with the 
mal du siécle and Romanticism as a background for the figure of 
Berlioz. ‘Un livre de généralités,” says M. Renan, “est néces- 
sairement dé au bout de dix années. Une monographie étant 
un fait dans la science, une pierre posée dans I’édifice, est en un sens 
éternelle dans ses résultats.’ This M. Hippeau quotes with entire 
approval ; and to the category applauded by M. Renan he relegates 
his own work. “ Je ne désire pas,” he adds, “ comme M. Taine, a 

rendre la vérité & ’humanité présente et future; il aura si 

& mon amour propre d'auteur d’avoir pu étre utile une seule fois 
& quelqu’un.” If that is all he asks, he is pretty certain of his 
reward. He has done his work so well, and thrown so much new 
light upon his subject, that not to know him is not to know 
sg rae He is the master’s first biographer, and he is likely to remain 
his best. 

He divides his essay into three parts—“L’Homme,” “Le 
Roman,” and “ Le Supplice.” In the first he starts with an 
analysis of the mal du siecle, the malady of René, of which he 
regards—and he is right—his hero as an absolute re ntative, 
He supports his theory by a set of quotations which are really 
irresistible ; he notes—what has never been noted before—that in 
all the writings of the composer of Harold and the Fantastique 
there is no reference of any sort to the writings of the author of 
the Confessions d'un Enfant du Sitcle ; he remarks that, if it was 
from Scott and Byron and Goethe and Shakspeare and Moore that 
Berlioz derived his artistic inspirations, it is always Hugo and 
Lamartine “qui traduisent ses propres "; he is careful 
to observe that the musical influence in which the composer sought 
and found relief from the “malaise inexprimable” with which 
he was possessed was the influence, not of Rossini, who had the 
world at his feet in those days, and who was the chosen musician 
of Romanticism as well as of society, but of “le grand it,” 
Beethoven. As will be seen, the thesis is complete, the picture 
perfect; the René-ism of Berlioz is so palpable and plain that it 
would seem not very extravagant to talk of the Berliozism of René, 
Pursuing his way, M. Hippeau goes on to study the men and 
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women of Dauphiné—Stendhal, Barnave, Condillac, Augier, 
Ponsard, Mably, d’Alembert—and to prove his Berlioz a repre- 
sentative Dauphinois, “ brave et jamais dupe,” as Stendhal writes 
of Lesdiguiéres, or, as Berlioz puts it on his own account, uniting in 


himeelf a full measure of those two master virtues, “la prudence | 


et la force.” There follows a description of Céte Saint-André, its 
morals, and ideals and history, with a pleasant note on the house 
where Berlioz was born. Then comes an account of the Berlioz 
family, which for M. Hippeau is certainly one in blood with the 
ancient house—“ éteinte au milieu du seizidme siécle dans la ligne 
directe ”—which sent forth a crusader in 1346, and gave Malta a 
knight in 1409. M. Hippeau has much that is interesting and new 
to tell us of Louis Berlioz, the composer’s father, one of the best 
and ablest of men; of his wife, Marie-Antoinette-Joséphine Mar- 
mion ; of his two daughters, Nancy and Adéle; and of his second 
son, Prosper, whose name, so far as we know, no student of 
Berliozian literature has ever seen before. In this chapter, more- 
over, M. Hippeau makes an excellent point. In commenting on 
the relations between Hector and his mother, he tells anew the 
famous scene in the Mémotres—the scene of the malediction ; 
of Berlioz preferring art with his mother’s curse to science with 
his mother’s blessing. After impugning—and rather successfully — 
the veracity and good faith of the Mémoires in this particular, he 
to show, or rather to suggest, with good arguments ad 
, that, if Berlioz disliked his mother, and was absolutely in- 
different to his brother—who was seventeen years his junior, who 
had a considerable musical talent, and who was able to study un- 
opposed, and even with applause, the art in whose service he him- 
ot had met with nothing but mortification and contumely—it 
was because he was touched with jealousy, to the point of being 
cruelly unjust to the woman who had borne him and vindictively 
resentful to the child who, he thought, had supplanted him in her 
affections. As it seems to us, the hypothesis is sound, and may 
stand. What comes next is a study of “L’'Homme Physique” ; 
the temperament and appearance of Berlioz, his extravagant sensi- 
bility, his abnormal nerves, his passion for movement and excite- 
ment, his tendency to tears, his extraordinary capacity of misery 
and happiness. In the next chapter, “ Le Caractére,” we have an 
analysis of Berlioz under a dozen different aspects—man of busi- 
ness, man of the world, man of pleasure, wit and humourist and 
practical joker, fighter, manager, critic, comrade and companion, 
stoic and sufferer; and this is, in turn, succeeded by chapters on 
Berlioz as a man of culture (he was only strong, says M. Hippeau, 
in Virgil and Shakspeare and in the literature of travel), and on 
the Berlioz of Cote Saint-André—the boy who plagued his school- 
fellows to death, and played the drum magnificently, and fell in 
love with the Stella Montis and was religiously inclined, and wept 
bitterly over Dido’s woes, and had to be bribed with a new flute 
to attack his osteology, and was so furiously jealous of his uncle, 
Félix Marmion, that forty or fifty years after he could recall the 
jingle of that gallant soldier's spurs, and experience something of 
the passion of rage and bitterness with which he had listened to 
them long ago. And inthis way, with a descant on Berlioz the 
student—the lectures of Amussat and Gay-Lussac, the life with 
Charbonnel the pharmacist, the teachings of Lesueur, the chorus 
at the Nouveautés, the composition and destruction of the Francs- 
Juges and the Passage de la Mer Rouge—M. Hippeau brings his 
first section to an end. 
_ It isa type of the whole book. Not easily could one overpraise 
the diligence with which M. oy ong has worked ; not easily could 
one over-estimate the pains he has taken to elucidate the facts of 
the case, and to bring the truth about Berlioz within everybody's 
reach. It was necessary that this should be done; and M. 
Hippeau has done it. Berlioz, like Napoleon, was the author of 
his own legend. He suffered horribly; he was g y misre- 
ted and monstrously abused ; he determined that the world, 
if it would know him at all, should know no more of him 
than he chose; and to this end he wrote, or rather edited, his 
Mémoires. All his life long he retouched, and revised, and 
corrected ; like the great artist he was, he saw where posterity 
would admire and where posterity would contemn; and he did 
his utmost to make posterity his slave. M. Hippeau opines— 
and we agree with him—that so much astuteness was unnecessary, 
and that Berlioz has nothing to lose by appearing as he really was. 
To this end he has gone to work on the Mémoires, the Cor- 
ce Inédite, the letters to Humbert Ferrand; he has 
compared and annotated and revised ; he has collected impressions, 
and collated texts, and verified facts, and corrected dates, In 
his second section, ‘‘ Le Roman,” Berlioz fares but poorly. It now 
seems certain that he behaved exceedingly ill to Henrietta 
Smithson, and that Henrietta Smithson behaved exceedingly well 
to him; that before marriage he was only the dupe of Mlle. Moke ; 
and that after marriage he was merely the slave of Mlle. Récio; 
that he owed to his union with Miss Smithson the happiest years 
of his life and the noblest of his artistic inspirations; that it 
might have been better for both if Lélio had never won his 
helia, but that, if the wreck in which their — re- 
sulted is anybody's blame, it is certainly not Ophelia’s. Berlioz 
as a lover, in fact, is but a poor creature: he was conscious 
of it himself, for he wilfully perverted the truth about it; but 
it is only fair that the world should know the rights of the 
case, and that the memory of the excellent actress who in her 
way and degree was an influence in the development of the 
romantic revolution should be purified of reproach, and made to 
shine forth as it ought. There are women in the life of 
Berlioz (for the Stella Montis of the first years and the last can 


hardly be said to count) ; and of these three the best and worthiest 
is Henrietta Smithson. In M. Hippeau’s third and last section, 
“Le Supplice,” it is other oumalae: Here Berlioz is really the 
hero and martyr he declared himself. From first to last he is 
the same commanding figure —fearless, unalterably honest, magni- 
ficently unfortunate; the Quixote of music. e catch a tragic 
glimpse of him in Russia:—“ Son grand profil d’aigle blessé 
s'abaissait plus douloureusement que jamais sur sa poitrine.” We 
come upon him again at Grenoble, at the festival held in his honour; 
but for all the golden circlet which they set upon his white 
hair, “ il n'est plus 1&4 que comme un fantéme”; and the storm 
which rages without— les rafales qui soulevaient les tentures et 
agitaient les flammes des lustres autour de lui, . . . T'apparition 
des hautes cimes et des glaciers illuminés par la foudre”—is but 
the type of an existence which is nearing its close. Then comes 
the end. He went out to vote for the election of Charles Blanc at 
the Institute (Charles Blanc had been kind to him some fifteen or 
twenty years before), and a week afterwards he died. “ Enfin on 
va jouer ma musique,” he said; and be was right. Dead as a 
man, he began to live as an artist ; and now there is no such name 
as his in French music—there are not many such in the music of 
the world. Like his life, his ending was most tragical; but he 
cannot be said to have lived ix vain. 


JEBB’'S @DIPUS TYRANNUS.* 


HE long-expected edition of Sophocles by Professor Jebb has 
now happily begun with the issue from the Pitt Press of the 
ipus Tyrannus. The Cédipus Coloneus is to follow as soon 
as possible, and next the Antigone; and it is announced that 
each volume will be, as the present is, “in all essentials an inde- 
pendent book.” Professor Jebb, in his preface, gives substantial 
and interesting reasons for the delay which has taken place; the 
projector of such a literary enterprise might well follow the 
great example of “ beginning late.” Such as it now comes forth, 
the edition is indispensable to the serious student of Greek 
tragedy, and should do much to multiply the readers of the poet. 
At a first view the most distinctive feature in it is the prose 
translation, which is printed on the paze opposite to the text, 
while the brief critical notes (in Latin) and the explanatory 
notes (in English) occupy the lower parts of both pages. We 
hold, with the editor, that such a translation is a most valuable 
of the commentary. It is, in fact, the best means of secur~- 
ing to the reader what in a work aiming at completeness he is 
entitled to expect—the judgment of the editor upon every question 
which the text presents. ‘To praise this particular tion is 
superfluous. No one but the translator could, we believe, have 
executed it; and for this part of the work, at least, his name 
will be a sufficient guarantee. Nor shall we do it the injustice of 
citation by extracts. Specimens might, indeed, exhibit its grace 
and fidelity; but the harmony of the whole, that most Sopho- 
clean of literary qualities, is not to be so seen, and, like the original, 
the +, uae must be read in its entirety to be properly appre- 
ciated. 

Indeed, to present an account of the volume at large is beyond our 
scope. To give a mere catalogue of noticeable points would exclude 
discussion, and discussion is due to the editor himself. We will only 
say that we find everywhere the care, felicity, and original power 
for which we looked, and most heartily recommend the book to all 
who may value our recommendation. Even here, however, we 
cannot omit to notice the comparison instituted between the dra- 
matic treatment of the (£dipus legend by Sophocles, Seneca, 
Corneille, Dryden, and Voltaire (Introduction, p. xxxv.), and the 
section on metre (p. lxv.), in which are expounded and applied the 
too little known principles of Dr. J. H. H. Schmidt. In the ap- 
— is reproduced in brief Mr. H. Norman's account of the per- 
ormance of the play at Harvard; it is interesting to record the 
conviction of Professor Jebb that “ such revivals, apart from their 
literary and artistic interest, have also an educational value of the 
very highest order.” It is sometimes asked whether we may 
expect a “ definitive ” edition of an ancient classic, or whether a 
particular edition is likely to be “ definitive.” To our minds, and 
we gather that Professor Jebb would agree with us, such a ques- 
tion is not to the poe. The two great ancient literatures of 
Europe are of such transcendent importance to Euro life, our 
thoughts and writings are so based and built upon those of the 
Greeks and Romans, that every age, for such time as it is worth 
while to forecast, must desire to read Sophocles, like Shakspeare, 
from its own point of view and with its own lights. When the 
last word has been said upon the (Zvipus Tyrannus, then Greek 
will be dead indeed—dead as most assuredly it is not yet. An 
edition which marks a detinite advance, which is whole in itself, 
and brings a mass of solid and well-wrought material such as future 
constructors will desire to adapt, is detinitive in the only applic- 
able sense of the term, and such is the edition of Professor a bb. 
No man is better fitted to express in relation to Sophocles the 
mind of the present generation. 

An examination of the (dipus Tyrannus raises so many inte- 
resting questions that, in a brief notice, if we would get beyond 
the driest assent or approbation, we are compelled to ea 
narrow and somewhat arbitrary choice of subjects. We will take, 
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therefore, some of the passages to which the editor has given the 

distinction of separate appendices, and some of those in which he 

has questioned or emended the text. We would premise, how- 

ever, that, whether we agree or di , these discussions of 

detail neither represent nor affect our estimate of the work asa 

‘whole—of its unity, completeness, and admirable literary quality. 
In the second verse of the play, 


rivas Spas rdade por Oodlere ; 


arises a well-known difficulty, Does Ood{e» here mean, as usual, 
to hasten? or is it synonymous with @adocew, to sit? Professor 
Jebb translates by “ Why are ye set before me thus?” deciding, 
rightly, we think, that the notion of fixed attitude in édpa, sitting, 
makes the first alternative impossible, and that Sophocles here 
(and Aéschylus also in one extant example) treated ancient lan- 
with a poetical and not a scientific liberty, assuming a 
(ev, to sit, which in strict etymology had probably no exist- 
ence, In 44, 45 we have a still more notorious crur :— 


&s Toiow kai ras Evpopas 
(@oas pddtora * 
“For I see that, when men have been proved in deeds past, the 
issues of their counsels, too, most often have effect,” writes the 
translator, between whom and Professor Kennedy, who says that, 
as Bovdetpara means to compare counsels, so Evacbopas 
Bovdrevpdrwy means comparison of counsels, we shall certainly 
not assume to arbitrate, Professor Jebb states his own case 
with effect, and that of his opponents with fairness. He con- 
siders that in the long interval between fvudopas and Bovdev- 
the auditors could not but that Evpdopas had 
ordinary meaning, issues, and not the improvised meaning 
(if it were granted poe) of comparisons, The conclusion of 
the sentence would thus come with a disagreeable surprise. His 
illustration of this is much too amusing to be omitted. “ Many 
of the visitors were afterwards present at a collation, and did 
ample justice to the difference of hands in the MSS. If we 
heard that read aloud we should be apt to suppose, down to 
the word ‘to,’ that ‘collation’ meant luncheon; and a certain 
degree of discomfort would attend the mental process of appre- 
hending that it meant a comparison of documents.” It will be 
seen that Professor Jebb’s premisses are (1) that gvpdopai com- 
parisons must at all events have been a very hazardous phrase, 
since it is now nowhere extant, unless here; (2) that Evudopai 
naturally means issues or results, Whether the other side would 
accept premisses we shall not say. When two such authorities 
cannot agree, the average reader of Sophocles had better be con- 
tent to doubt. In the en (v. 198) the MSS. offer us 
the mysterious sentence— 
yap, et re WE aj, 
tour’ én’ epxerat. 
The editor accepts the correction reAciy and translates “for if 
night leave aught undone, day follows to accomplish this.” Here 
we shall have more hope of a satisfactory decision upon reading 
and rendering when some one can satisfy us as to the bearing of 
the whole sentence on the context. The runs in outline 
thus :—“ And grant that the fierce god of death may turn his back 
in speedy flight from our land borne to the great deep of Amphi- 
trite, or to the Thracian wave. O thou who wieldest the light- 
ning, slay him beneath thy thunderbolt.” The sentence in question 
stands between Thracian wave and O thou §c. The usual 
explanation (adopted by Professor Jebb) is, “ If night omit any- 
thing (in the work of destruction), day comes after it to accom- 
ish this.” Surely this remark is not only a most inopportune 
in the prayer, but is itself expressed with singular 
obscurity. We suspect the corruption to be deeper than is gene- 
rally sup The next appendix introduces us to one of the 
oftenest debated passages in the classics, the words (219) in which 
(Edipus, inquire for the murderer of Laius, introduces 


his proclamation by alleging his own necessary ignorance of the 
circumstances :— 
Gye §évos pév rod Adyou rovd’ 


Tod ov yap ay paxpay 
vevov avros, p21) Ex@y Te 
viv dorepos yap eis dorovs TEAa, 
mpopora mact Kadyueios rade, 

translated by, “ These words will I speak publicly, as one who has 
been a stranger to this report, a stranger to the deed; for I could 
not have tracked it far by myself if I had not had some clue. But 
as it is,” &. With most of the editor's negative criticisms we 
agree, and we think his translation the only possible one as the 
text stands; but we cannot accept it, for two main reasons. A 
— who uses the conditional phrase “if I had not had some 
jue ” distinctly implies that he has a clue; but viv dé, “as it is,” 
here no less clearly means, and is explained by Professor Jebb to 
mean, “as I have no clue”; and this apparent contradiction can- 
not, to our aa be iy over. Further—and to this ob- 
jection Professor Jebb should, from his arguments upon fupdopas 
Bovdevparewy, accord some weight—the sense is complete at the 
‘word airés, for in a sentence of this mood and form the laws 
of Greek impel, not to say compel, the hearer to supply 
from the preceding words the condition ef pi févos } Tov 
mpaxGérros ; the substitution of a different condition is, therefore, 
the nature of a surprise. It is true that in such cases the 
condition is not always left we pr and the editor quotes 
an instance from Demosthenes (De Cor. § 228) in which 


it is expressed. But what is the condition expressed? The 


very same which the hearer would otherwise have understood, 
not, as here, a different condition. The meaning we require is 
that given by Mr. Blaydes, “for, if I had not been thus igno- 
rant, I should not even by myself (avrés) have searched far with- 
out having some clue,” t.e. I should have found a clue with no 
long search. (Professor Jebb thinks—we do not quite see why— 
that this would imply that the speaker had actually been searching.) 
The sole, though fatal, objection is the presence of py. The plain 
remedy, then, is toeject it; and ouronly difficulty—not a very small 
one—is toimagine how it ever came in. Perhaps it was the learned 
blunder of an ancient editor, who took ov« €xwv for a condition; 
or perhaps we should see in avrosyy the remains of airds édcpyy, 
where écy7v would be the gloss or conjecture of some one who 
thought that iyvevoy required an object, and remembered from the 
Ajax (v. 7) that to track scent is a Sophoclean metaphor. 

Professor Jebb’s original conjectures in this play are twelve 
in number (besides two conjectural supplements) ; seven are ad- 
mitted into the text. Among them the palm is due to the 
beautiful restoration of 1218, dvpopa yap Somep iddepov xéwv ex 
oroudrav, “I wail as one who pours a dirge from his lips” 
(MSS. os mepiadda iaxéwv or axéwv). It is for the sake of such 
discoveries as this that the science of MSS. evidence is worth 
study. Next to this in interest, and not far from it in convincing 
certainty, is that in 1090, eon 
éon Trav raveéAnvor. is appears ve ld, and perhaps 
that is why Professor Jebb does not put it 0 the text. With 
scientific explanation it is not really bold at all, and we should 
like to sée it promoted in a second edition. Upon the — 
ing passage of the antistrophe the editor does not so completely 
convince us. The Chorus are conjecturing that the unknown 
parents of (Edipus must be sought among the divine beings who 
haunted Mount Cithzron :— 


tis oe, Téxvor, Tis Erixte THY paxpa@ver dpa 

mpos o€ ye Tis Ovyarnp 

Aogiov; T@ yap mAdkes dypévopor pirat. 
Now it is impossible, as commentators have seen, that “a daughter 
of Apollo” should be supposed the mother of a child by Apollo 
himself. Hence various remodellings of }... Aogiov. Our best 
MS. omits ris, an omission to which we should not ourselves attach 
much weight, holding it, for certain reasons, easily explicable. Pro- 
fessor Jebb, starting from ye @vyarnp Aokiov, conjectures 
épuce Aogias ; and, accepting ray for translates thus :— 
“Who was it, my son, who of the race whose years are many 
that bore thee in wedlock with Pan? ... Or was Loxias the sire 
that begat thee?” This brilliant suggestion not only far —— 
its predecessors, but might well be thought conclusive. We demur, 
however, on several grounds. First, as the editor acknowledges, 
the preceding alternative points to some mention of the mother, 
Secondly, is it quite probable that in the simple sentence—j oé 
y €pvoe warnp—even when written in continuous uncials, the 
final syllable of €pvoe should be taken for “a repetition of the 
pronoun ce,” and that the mistake would escape a second time 
upon revision? Thirdly, is the feminine ai paxpaiwves altogether 
acceptable? We venture to think not. Substitute in the trans- 
lation any clearly feminine phrase (e.g. “ mothers” for “ race”) 
and consider the effect. We would essay, with submission, a 
new defence of the MSS. In alternative clauses, Greek is ex- 
tremely tolerant of elliptical constructions, the parallel sentences 
mutually supplementing each other. Now the peculiar position 
of dpa points to a slight pause after the alternative. parts 
of the sentence commencing with rav paxpamvev- May not 
the full construction, then, be—rév paxpatver dpa tis Ovyarnp 
Ilavos marpis paxpamvev tis Ovydtnp Aokiov 
marpos medacbeica? “ Who was it that bore thee—some 
daughter of the ancient ones, was it not, wedded to or 
Loxias? ” (arpés is to be taken predicatively.) We 
may observe that “ daughter of the gods” is no mere synonym 
for “ goddess.” The mortal CEdipus could not be sprung on both 
sides from divine beings of the highest rank. One of his parents 
must have had at most only the semi-divine rank of the nymphs, 
Of Professor Jebb’s minor corrections, O.dirouvin 1091, xara in 1280, 
ravrov in 1405, seem to us as successful as they are acute, nor do we 
think that it will be to improve upon povad’ for voudd’ in 
1350. In 1031 we do not think he has solved the problem, though 
he is undoubtedly right in rejecting every solution which takes no 
account of the variant év xa:pois. (Edipus asks the herdsman who 
found him, when exposed as an infant, what was the pain from 
which, as implied by the previous remark, he was then suffering. 
Professor Jebb would give the question thus—ri 8 ddAyos 
icxovr’ éykupdv pe AavBavers ; where ¢yxvpay is a conjecture 
for év oig or év kaxoio. It is, however, somewhat super- 
fluous me not very liable to the supposed corruption. Now one 
of the best MSS. gives év xaipoio AapSdves. This plainly un- 
garbled transcript affords a strong presumption that in some uncial 
progenitor of our copies the syllable which preceded AapSaves 
was not pe at all, but wa. Nothing is more common than the loss 
of a letter or letters in such combinations as MAAAM, which may 
be compared for confusion to the m, n, and wu of our modern 
cursive. This at once indicates that what really occupied the 
middle of the verse was a substantive in -ya, of course describing 
the infant, that icyor is the neuter participle agreeing with it, r 
the necessary article combined with it, that it pede om with 
an a (hence the error icxovra which some . actually give), 
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and that the rest of it was such as to give rise to the variants, 
Possibly more than one word might satisfy the conditions thus 
nted. We ourselves incline to find the common origin of 
ev katpois and éy xaxois in xadois. Some expositors justified 
this by the explanation év xa:pois, wrongly but not at all unreason- 
ably, since for év xaip@ is common; others preferred the 
oeaeeente év xaxois, These lines would take us straight to 
ti adyos toxov rayxddopa AapBa'vers ; 
“ And what pain had the nursling when thine arms received it ?” 
—not, perhaps, such a very bad reading either. So Euripides 
calls an infant a drayxdduopa. 

One remark of a less pleasant character we have to make in 
closing this notice. Professor Jebb has informed the public of the 
authorship of an article in the Saturday Review. The intention 
was, no doubt, complimentary. But at a time when vulgar 
curiosity is doing its best to abolish the long-established and 
invaluable principle of anonymity which has always been observed 
by the better part of the English press, we cannot give the coun- 
tenance of silence to an infringement of a custom to which 
we attach a particular value. 


HORACE WALPOLE AND HIS WORLD.* 


\ \ JE find it by no means an easy task in judging this book to 
look at it from the pcint of view of the ordinary reader. 

To us a selection—a small selection—from the letters of Horace 
Walpole seems almost an act of impertinence. He and his World 
can never be known by a selection. The reader who would know 
both the one and the other must begin with the first letter 
written by the clever, lively lad of eighteen, and go on through 
the two or three thousand of them till he ay company with the 
old man worn out with disease, but neverdull, as in his eightieth 
ear he passes away. In the last letter that he wrote he blames 
his correspondent for showing his “ idle notes, which,” he says, “I 
cannot conceive can amuse anybody,” Yet at once he falls into his 
old lively strain. “At home,” writes, “I see only a few 


charitable elders, except about four score nephews and nieces of 


various ages, who are each brought to me about once a year, to 
stare at me as the Methuselah of the family.” Following his 
guidance we become acquainted with three generations of 
men. We see the elders of the first dropping away; the men 
of the second in their youth, their vigour, and their age; and 
those of the third beginning to fill up the places left vacant 
on the stage. Yet, while the people about whom he writes 
spread from the days of the Stuarts to the days of Victoria, 
in his letters there is never any break. ‘So full are they, so 
numerous, and so unbroken in their succession, that we pass 
through the long years without once being struck with the 
vast difference in the world which he described in his youth 
and is describing in his old age. We get slowly to know inti- 
mately a large company. We see them slowly growing older and 
older. Some of them die, others drop out of his and our acquaint- 
ance. Their place is taken by new comers, whom in like manner 
we get slowly to know. To no one, perhaps, do we become 
strongly attached. We make acquaintances, pleasant enough ac- 
quaintanees, but scarcely any friends. No one do we miss as we 
miss Goldsmith and Garrick in the pages of Boswell, unless per- 
chance it be the blind old Mme. du Deffand. But the variety is 
endless and unwearying. Johnson asked:—* Was there ever yet 
anything written by mere man that was wished longer by its 
readers, excepting Don Quixote, Robinson Crusoe, and the 
Pilgrim's Progress?” ‘We would answer, “ Yes; the nine big 
volumes of Horace Walpole’s Letters. There should have been a 
tenth.” For days of illness, for nights of wakefulness, where can 
ter reading be found? Let him who, some hours before 

it is dawn, finds he can no longer sleep, keep always by his 
bedside one of these volumes. They pleasantly occupy the mind, 
but do not fatigue it, still less do they excite it. When at last 
nature calls for further repose, the book is at once dropped— 
for there is never any distant point to which we are tempted to 
read on—and sleep is not kept off by the remembrance of what 
has just been read. The only drawback is that the volumes are 
so heavy. There should be not nine, but almost nine times nine 
ofthem. Each should be so light that it could be held by an old 
man’s failing hand. But they should be read long before old age 
ins to threaten, so that, when the real need comes for them, 
they may be looked upon as friends of long standing. If he who 
knows not whist is preparing a sad old age for himself, one 
—— less sad awaits him who has not learnt to enjoy Horace 

alpole. 

This is the work whose perfection is its fulness, of which Mr. 
Seeley gives us Select Passages. We felt, as we have already 
said, that it was indeed hard for us to form such a judgment of 
his book as might be of use to the ordinary reader. We, there- 
fore, made an experiment, if we may be allowed to say so without 
disrespect, in corpore vili. We gave it to a young lady who had 
never read a single letter of Walpole’s. We were, we must con- 
fess, disappointed with the result. She read these Select Passages 
with interest. Had she lived a hundred years ago she would have 


* Horace Walpole and his World: Select Passages from his Letters. 
Edited by L. B. Seeley, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
With 8 Illustrations after Sir Joshua Reynolds and Sir Thomas Lawreuce. 


: Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday. 1884. 


pronounced it “a very pretty book.” As it was, she merely called 
it “nice.” There is, after all, we fear, too much of what we may 
call “ Jack-Hornering ” in the world ; too great a love in the case 
of books as well as of pies for pulling out the plums, and leaving 
on one side that in which they are set. Yet br all we are told, 
Jack Horner, though he began with the plums, did in the end eat 
the paste. We may hope, therefore, that some of those who in an 
unwholesome manner begin with these select letters, may go on to 
finish the whole nine volumes. If such a selection was to be 
made, we do not know that there could have been a much better 
one than that which is here given us. We do not, however, 
altogether like the “ tags” by which one select passage is joined 
to another. We get a little irritated in reading such lines as the 
following :—“ Arrived in London, he is again in his element”; or 
“ A little later on we have more gossip about the humours of the 
day and of Lady Queensberry ”; or “ The attack [of illness] proved 
obstinate, and we have again complaints of the English climate, 
mixed with lamentations over the change in English manners.” 
We doubt, however, whether Mr. Seeley has that close ac- 
quaintance with the times which is needed in the editor of such a 
work, At all events, we see not a few places where an illustrative 
note might well have been given. Thus when Walpole writes, 
“Mr. Beauclerk has built a library in Great Russell Street 
that reaches half-way to Highgate,” the reader should be reminded, 
or rather informed—for a reader of Select Passages is likely to 
hear of it for the first time—how Wilkes said he wondered to find 
in the library of a gentleman of Mr. Beauclerk’s character in the 
gay world such a numerous collection of sermons, and how Johnson 
turned Wilkes’s wonder upon himself. He should be told, too, 
that so vast was the library that its sale was spread over fifty 
days by auction. The mention by Walpole of “Lady Di's 
windows” should have brought in the passage in which Miss 
Burney tells us how Sir Joshua directed her to look at Lady Di 
Beauclerk’s house, and how Burke rejoiced “ to see her atgast so 
well housed” after all she had suffered from her husband’s 
“ singular ill-treatment of her.” The admiration that the London 
Pantheon raised in Walpole when he was now an elderly man 
might well have been compared to the feelings of delight that its 
glories excited in Miss a youthful heroine, Evelina, An 
apt parallel passage might also have been found in Boswell. When 
he and Johnson visited it, “I said,” writes Boswell, “ there was 
not half-a-guinea's worth of pleasure in seeing this place.” “ But, 
sir,” answered Johnson, “ there is half-a-guinea’s worth of inferiority 
to other people in not having seen it.” Here and there a note seems 
either superfluous or deficient. For instance, on the same page are 
mentioned Persian Jones and Mr. Wraxall. If the reader is told 
z the editor that Mr. Wraxall was “ afterwards Sir Nathaniel 

Yilliam Wraxall, Bart., known by his ‘ Memoirs of His Own Life,’” 
why is not his ignorance also enlightened as to Persian Jones P 
Macaulay's Fourth-form schoolboy knows of course all about Sir 
William Jones; but, then, he is equally well informed as to Sir 
N. W. Wraxall. 

When Mr. Seeley maintains, in very un-Walpolian English 
that “the extant results of Walpole's diligence display a full 
picture of the period, distorted in many places by the prejudices 
of the artist, but truthful on the whole,” there we cannot 
with him, Very far indeed is the picture from being a full one. 
He who should know the period only from Walpole’s Letters 
would know but a small part of it indeed. What could a man of 
his temperament, as fastidious as it was acute, know of the great 
rough, moving world that was around him, or rather, as he would 
have thought, beneath him? What he did see he saw very 
clearly ; but, after all, he saw but one small part of the whole 
of English life. He knew next to nothing of the great writers of 
his age. He was so ignorant of Johnson that he said his life 
might be written in four lines, He had, it would seem, never 
heard of his strength or his courage. He called him “ an unfor- 
tunate monster, trusting to his helpless deformity for indemnity 
for any impertinence that his arrogance suggests.” Little did he 
know of the man who, first buying a great oaken cudgel, wrote 
to tell Macpherson that he would never be deterred from de- 
tecting what he thought a cheat by the menaces of a ruffian, 
Walpole was so much above everything that was “low” that 
he was most thoroughly tired, as he says he knew he should 
be, with an evening in which Garrick and Goldsmith joined in 
what must have been an admirable piece of humorous buffoonery. 
Insensible as he was to the merits of Johnson and Goldsmi 
scarcely less insensible was he to those of Sterne, Fielding, 
Richardson. His admiration for such a poor writer as Mason was 
excessive. Still less did he know of the great wave of religious 
feeling that was ey over the land in the wake of the Wesle 
and Whitfield. the vast economic changes that were silently 
going on, scarcely a trace is to be found in his letters, Admirable 
though the picture is that he gives, it is but one long-continued 
view of one part—a brilliant part, no doubt—of English 
eighteenth-century life. 

ith Mr. Seeley’s judgment of the literature of that age we are 
as far from agreeing as we are with Walpole’s. Indeed, Walpole's 
opinions seem in one case to have been accepted by him without 
any misgiving. Mr. Seeley writes:— 

Some excuses may be made for his disparaging criticisms. The literati 
of his day were certainly eclipsed by the contemporary orators. What 
writer was left in prose or verse, on the death of Swift, who could compare 
with Mansfield or the firs: William Pitt ? Which of the poets or historians 
of the next generation won the applause which was called forth by the 
speeches of Fox or Sheridan or the younger Pitt? If Fox and Sheridan 
could obtain their greatest triumphs in the midst of gambling and dis- 
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ation, and a ntly without pains or application, there was some 
labours of Robertson and the carefully polished 
verses of Goldsmith. 


Mr. Seeley, by the way, is a good deal out in his chronology when 
he makes Goldsmith’s verses compete, as it were, with the oratory 
of Sheridan. We might, indeed, object to his making them com- 

te with that of Fox. Sheridan was but thirteen years old when 

he Traveller was published, and The Deserted Village came out 
before he had reached his nineteenth birthday. He was, moreover, 
still in his teens when Boswell, pressing Johnson for his opinion on 
the merit of Robertson’s History of Scotland, received as answer, 
“Sir, Ilove Robertson, and I won’t talk of his book.” But Mr. Seeley, 
as we have said, is here following Walpole. “ Except,” Walpole 
wrote, “for such a predominant genius as Shakspeare and Milton, 
I hold authors cheap enough ; what merit is there in pains, and 


study, and application, compared with the extempore abilities of 
such men as Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, or Mr. Pitt?” But has Mr. 
Seeley for one moment himself considered who were those whom 


he 


, no doubt contemptuously, the literati of — day ? 
Has he as the great cloud of writers who make 


ast century 


#0 famous? Have Mansfield, Chatham, Fox, Sheridan, and Pitt 
eclipsed Fielding, Smollett, Sterne, Johnson, Goldsmith, Hume, 
and Gibbon ? uld any one or anything eclipse Jom Jones, and 


Tristram Shandy, and The Vicar of Wakefield, and Humphrey 
Clinker, and The Lives of the Poets, and The Moral Essays, and 
The Decline and Fall ? e speeches of Chatham that were most 
admired were years afterwards found to have been written by 
Johnson ina t. We had thought that the ignorant con- 
tempt that iat teen poured on the great writers of last century 
had died of exposure ; but it still shows some signs of life. When 
we come across it we almost long for Reynolds's convenient deaf- 
poe whom we read in “ the carefully polished verses of Gold- 
smith ” ;— 

When talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stu 

Hi shifted bis trumpet, and oy took snuff. . 

To part, however, with the editor of the Select Passages with a 
friendly word, we must not forget to thank him for the interesting 
illustrations, which add not a little to whatever attractiveness his 
volume might otherwise have had. 


‘HISTORICAL PORTRAITS OF THE TUDOR PERIOD.—VOL, IV.* 


W. heartily congratulate Mr. Burke and his readers—and, 

having been faithful among the latter, we may venture to 
add that we congratulate ourselves—upon the conclusion of his 
dabours. In what he calls an Introduction to the present volume, 
after making his acknowledgments to those who have helped or 
liked his book, he administers a parting rebuke to “a literary 
journal,” the identity of which we cannot pretend to mistake. He 
resents our astonishment on a previous occasion that he should 
* rea) undaunted and unabashed”; and tells us, in return, 
that he is fearless because he is the advocate of Historical Truth, 
“a sentiment which I believe to be esteemed and honoured by 
every high-minded and chivalrous Englishman.” 

That there is something chivalrous in Mr. S. Hubert Burke 
himself we do not deny; moreover, he always writes like a 
—* even when he writes bad grammar. But, though 
ully armed with a tremendous controversial apparatus and astride 
on principles which are proof against argument, he is as unfor- 
tunate as were the Danish king and his knights at Hemming- 
stedt when, horse and man, they stuck in the marsh, The truth 
is that, with zeal enough and to spare, he has not learnt to com- 
bine a fair proportion of discretion ; and that, like the king afore- 
said, he accordingly meets with more cold water than he may 
have looked for. In answer to his challenge, it once more becomes 
our duty to show, as briefly as may be, how he has once more 
proved himself unfit for the function which he has so confidently 
assumed, We do not feel it necessary to ward off any suspicion 
of prejudice on our part against Mr, Burke as a devoted adherent 
of the Church of Rome, In our review of the third volume of 
these Historical Portraits (April 7th, 1883) we attempted to show 
how little the cause of historical truth really gains from the com- 
bative onesidedness of partisanship, however imposing may be its 
accumulations of evidence, even of evidence in itself trustworthy 
and significant. If Mr. Burke considers that his entire method 
of writing or reviewing history cannot with justice be called 
onesided, we have clearly been unable to persuade him to the 
contrary. On the present occasion, therefore, we must confine 
ourselves to the humbler task of proving that his carelessness and 
extravagance have not decreased as the number of his volumes 
has increased ; and that, though he may be undaunted and un- 
abashed, his aches are such as would be inexcusable in the merest 
— desirous of finding a place among writers on English 


pgs ing of Mr. Burke's carelessness, we do not refer to the 
carelessness of Mr. Burke's printer; nor are the mistakes intro- 
duced by the latter into the history of the former quite as dreadful 
as those ys Miss Fanny Fudge’s printer impaired her 


prosody. “ Aulutaria” of Plautus may pair off with Cardinal 
ian ” ; while a possible old spelling of the name “ Chauser ” 
is balanced by the perfectly new spellings “ Gregori Letti” for 


r 
Gregorio Leti, and Bount “de Ritz” for Count de Retz. Unless 


* Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty and the Reformation Period. 
By 8. Hubert Burke. Vol. IV. John Hodges. 


these Historical Portraits should reach a second edition, Mr, 
Burke’s readers will remain in doubt, so far as he is concerned, 
whether the second part of the name La Motte or La Mothe 
Fénelon, should be written Fenelon, or Fénélon, or Feneleon, 
According to Littré al! these three ways are incorrect. From the 
laws of spelling we pass by a not very abrupt transition to the 
rules of composition, a due observance of which is surely quite 
compatible with the service of Historical Truth. The inverted 
commas which make a sort of camera stellata of Mr. Burke's text can- 
not relieve him of the responsibility of eccentric constructions which 
have an all too characteristic family likeness to one another. Thus 
we read in a description of Queen Elizabeth’s personal appearance, 
which seems to be taken in part from some unspecified source, that 
“ No one, when she pleased, could be more amiable, when young.” 
Elsewhere we are told that Sir Christopher Hatton often had to 
settle the disputes between the ladies of the Queen’s Court :— 

When his arbitration was not accepted, the case went before the Queen, 

who quickly decided by a box on the cheek, or a pinch in the fat neck, or 
to be contined in their apartments for so many days, or relegated to the 
charge of sume courtier in a lonely country mansion. 
These oddities do not stand alone, but the depth of obscurity 
is reached (perhaps not altogether inappropriately) in the last 
sentence but one of the following picture of the torture-chamber 
in the Tower. As before, we cannot state what authority is 
implied by the inverted commas; nor do we know whether the 
italics are Mr. Burke's, though he greatly affects this engine of 
emphasis :— 

The Tower rack stood in the long vaulted dungeon below the armoury. 

The cells were underground, with no light but the flicker of a far-off lamp. 
“ The rats were racing about in dozens ;” and have been described as “ daring 
in the extreme, and not like any other rats they had ever seen.” To add to the 
horrors of the place, no cat was permitted to enter the infernal regions. 
Are we to understand that the Tower rats were unlike any other 
rats they had ever themselves seen? In this case, one might have 
expected them, like Fear in Collins’s Ode, to have back recoiled at 
the sound they had themselves made. 

Slovenliness of this kind would not be worth touching upon, 
were it not an unfailing index of inaccuracy in matters of greater 
importance. And there are few varieties of inaccu of which 
Mr. Burke does not contrive to make himself guilty—indeed he 
may be said to court danger with a chivalrousness which sometimes 
leads him, like the good Knight of La Mancha, into strange 
vicissitudes. Why, for instance, should he have treated us toa 
short chapter (to be sure it is a very short one) on the English 
Drama? He clearly lacks even so much knowledge of the subject 
as might have at all events apprised him of its difficulties. For 
him the biography of Shakspeare is a collection of traditions which 
may be accepted as facts, and the criticism of Shakspeare’s Sonnets 
a terra firma offering the safest of footsteps. He narrates as a 
certainty that Paul Whittington, the last monk who enjoyed a 
pension from the Crown, “in his old “ge received visits from 
Shakspeare, Spenser, Ben Jonson, and Walter Raleigh.” He 
informs us, as a matter removed beyond possibility of dispute, that 
in one of his Sonnets Shakspeare testifies to the genius of Spenser. 
We presume the reference is to the eightieth sonnet, which has, 
with quite as much probability, been supposed to refer to Drayton, 
and to Daniel. e, with more hesitation, repeats the absurd 
supposition of “ some,” that Spenser's Irish wife had been “a 
peasant-girl, Arcadian-like, attending her father’s flock at a stream, 
who quite enchanted the love-stricken Poet.” He does not 
shrink from original criticism of his own, declaring that the Rape 
of Iucrece, “ had Shakspeare written nothing more, would have 
entitled him to rank on a level with the author of the Faérie 
Queen; and, far above all other eager: pd poets,” includ- 
ing, we suppose, the author of Hero and Leander, whom Mr. 
Burke condescendingly calls “ unquestionably a man of genius, 
however deficient in taste and judgment.” On the other hand, 
his acquaintance with the elements of English dramatic history 
is singularly imperfect; he evidently thinks Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle the oldest English comedy; and confusingly refers to 
The Spanish Tragedy under the title of Jeronimo. We should 
be interested, by the way, to know Mr. Burke's authority 
for asserting that Sir Christopher Hatton was author of the 
fourth uct of Tancred and Gismunda, and that when the play 
was printed in 1592 (Wilmot’s version was really printed in 
1591, but some copies have the later date) “the name of the 
Royal favourite was thus affixed—‘Composuit Chr. Hatton.’” 
But our author's vagaries are by no means confined to one par- 
ticular domain of literature or of knowledge. He startles us in a 
note by the statement that Holinshed’s real name was Harrison— 
doubtless a development of the fact that Harrison furnished 
Holinshed with a “ Description of England.” He says of Roger 
Ascham that he “ could like Tityrus play upon the lute,” though 
he does not reveal how a lute could be constructed out of oaten 

reeds. He asserts that Archbishop Tenison supported a plot for 
the restoration of James II. ; but “ the plot fell through,” as we 
fear must also fall the attempt to implicate so cautious a prelate 
in so hazardous an enterprise. In the mere matter of names Mr. 
Burke shows a weakness of eo | for which we should have 
nothing but sympathy were it not that the slightest amount of 
care in the revision of his proof-sheets would have easily cured 
its effects. “Kate of Hardwick” is a new reading for “ Bess,” 
adopted in but a single The Assington mentioned as 
tried for treason on p. 207 1s so evidently the Assingdon mentioned 
asa member of the Association for the Protection of the Jesuit 


Fathers on p. 109, that we fear the treason prisoner named 
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“Chidoke” on the later page can be no other than the Chidiock 
Tichbourne who occurs on the earlier. Worse than this, Bishop 
Ken is on p. 70 twice over transmuted into Bishop Kerr. 

In the arrangement of his materials Mr. Burke shows a disregard 
of the most obvious dictates of convenience. The volume is, 
indeed, like its predecessors divided into chapters, and a list of the 
sections in all the four volumes is vouchsafed at the close in an 
alphabetical Table of Contents, which, like everything else in the 
book, is sué generis, Who, for instance, would guess at the chance 
of finding “Fall of the Duke of Buckingham” among a series of 
titles of cha ters beginning with the definite article (“The Young 
Widow,” “ The Irish Cousin,” “ The Border Chief,” &c. &e.) ? The 
chapters themselves succeed one another on no perceptible principle 
whatever ; and within them there is neither order nor cohesion. ‘lhe 
chapter on the suflerings of Lady Lennox might have connected 
itself naturally enough with that on the marriage (to Darnley) of 
the Queen of Scots; but between the two are inserted a rambling 
discourse on the Use of Torture, and a section quite out of chrono- 
logical sequence, since the Anjou episode is its main theme, called 
“* Memorials of Royal Love Scenes.” The chapter on “ The 
English Drama” follows upon a narrative of the Northern Rebel- 
lion, and precedes an account of the later experiences of Lothwell. 
Mr. Burke’s manner is not so much discursive as (to use an 
eloquent word of his own) “ decollated”; indeed, his chapters 
often have neither head nor tail, and towards the end of the 
volume in particular this collection of Historical Portraits re- 
sembles that room in many exhibitions of pictures where the 
odds and ends are crowded together and where no patience proves 
equal to finding out the hidden gems. 

Such faults as these, however, might be excused, and Mr, 
Burke's book might have its use, did he at least supply intel- 
ligible guidance to the authorities on which he has based, or rather 
out of which he has, like an unskilful worker in mosaic, stuck 
together his narrative. We have already spoken of his inverted 
commas, which leave the reader in constant ignorance as to 
whether the author is speaking in his own name or in that of 
some writer known or unknown. Occasionally the obscurity is 
increased by a doubt whether the ¢psissima verba cited by Mr. 
Burke have come to him at first or at second hand. Thus we 
read, without being led to form any new conclusion as to the 
date of the Merchant of Venice :— 

Christopher Hatton formed no exception as to “ pecuniary difficulties,” 
for Walsingham was also in debt, and it ill accords with the popular idea 
of the chivalrous Sir Philip Sydney to find him “ hopelessly in debt.” In 
1581 Philip Sydney wrote to Hatton, beseeching him “to solicit the Queen 
for some aid to keep off a Datch Shylock who worried him to death.” 
Even when Mr. Burke goes so far as to give a statement on the 
authority of “a contemporary” or “a contemporary of critical 
judgment,” he cannot be said to do much towards making dark- 
ness light. 

We do not deny that Mr. Burke's footnotes are full of references 
to works and res, or insinuate that he is unacquainted with 
considerable portion of the literature of his subject. In fact, he 
has devoted a chapter of some length to an examination of “ con- 
flicting authorities,” opening it with a dictum of Dr. Maitland, 
which may certainly defy contradiction, that “the question of 
authorities isa very grave one indeed.” The list given by Mr. 
Burke is very far from complete; but it is upon the whole quite 

ual to that which M. Dargaud has appended to his vivacious 

istoire d’Elisabeth d Angleterre. What is worthy not only of 
notice, but of acknowledgment, is that Mr. Burke should have 
shown no desire to contine himself to Roman Catholic authorities; 
indeed we notice with surprise the absence of any reference to 
that storehouse of information concerning the Elizabethan persecu- 
tions, Mr. Foley’s Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus. The gist of Mr. Burke's charges against Foxe will receive 
the assent of every candid student, even though he may be unable 
to support them with the aid of “Sir James Mackintosh’s 
* History of the Reformation’” [sic], Mr. Burke expresses only 
a very partial confidence in the allegations of the Roman Catholic 
historian Sander, but he is, we think, mistaken in holding that 
Baxter and Neal, who agree in condemning Sander, “ carry not the 
slightest weight with any unprejudiced reader of the present time.” 
It is new to us, by the way, that there should have been a party 
“called the ‘High Church Party’” in the Tudor age. After the pro- 
bably correct, but in its absolute isolation cheerless, statement that 
“Dr. Good win died in 1638,” we hark backagain to Nicolas Harpstield, 
and then forward again to Holinshed and Stowe. Thomas 
Heywood, whose little book on Elizabeth’s early years seems to 
have obtained for its prolific author a compliment from Miss 
Strickland, is rather loftily dismissed as one whose “ impartiality 
will not stand the test of searchful criticism.” The brave Jeremy 
Collier's Ecclesiastical History is generously praised; and there 
follow, of course without any attempt at order, comments on other 
historians, old and new. We may disagree with more than one 
of these comments; nor, in truth, was it to be expected that Mr. 
Burke should deny himself the pleasure of an onslaught upon 
Burnet, the best-abused of all historians, or appreciate the 
“souffle libéral” in Rapin which won for him the good will of 
MM. Villemain and Dargaud. But the survey, as a whole, un- 
mistakably shows that the author of this book has a real desire for 
fairness, even if he is not what he declares the excellent Maunder 
to be, “‘an equable admirer of heroes.” Nor, in truth, are signs of 
this desire wanting elsewhere in the book. The injustice is re- 
ized of attaching “all the censure of unreasoning oppression 

to the English Protestant party” in Ireland; “ for, long before 


Protestantism ee’ in this realm, the Celtic Catholics were 
ground down and misgoverned by the English Catholics.” Among 
“ the incidents leading to the Spanish Armada” the barbarities 
inflicted in Spain upon English sailors and travellers are not 
ignored by the side of the lawless excesses of those sailors them- 
selves. Mr, Burke neither retails, nor apparently believes in, 
scandal of a certain kind against Queen Elizabeth; and even for 
Walsingham he finds a word in recognition of his comparatively 
independent spirit and comparatively clean hands. It is all the 
more to be regretted that the tone of the book in general should 
be one of angry invective, as in the case of Elizabeth’s ministers, 
or of passionate partisanship, as in that of Mary Queen of Scots. 
From the name of the latter Mr. Burke cannot part except in a 
lyrical gush quoted from Aytoun; and to “the grave foresight” 
which, for good or ill, made England what it was under Eliza 

he has no other tribute to pay than this, that “ upon the long roll 
of English Ministers there are to be found none so bad and un- 
principled as the advisers of Queen Elizabeth, Burleigh worst 


of all,” 


FOLK-MEDICINE.* 


of bg existence of the Folk-lore Society is more easily justified 
by the publication of this volume than by many papers be- 
longing to the series of its annual transactions. We have here a 
systematic attempt to deal with a vast mass of facts and traditions, 
for which an explanation must be sought somewhere, unless we 
choose to say that an immense multitude of notions which have 
exercised no small influence on the history of the human race are 
altogether inexplicable and unaccountable; and we believe that 
Mr. Black has analysed and classified these facts with commend- 
able judgment and with better success than many who have dealt 
with some portions of his subject before him. 

We may, however, fairly express our regret thathis praiseworthy 
earnestness in seeking for truth has not made him somewhat more 
exact in the execution of his task. In the preface some stress is 
laid on the amount of care expended by himself and his friends in 
reading and correcting proof-sheets and revises; but unfortu- 
nately we have not far to go in order to come across instances in 
which a moderately careful search would have been rewarded 
by the removal of some awkward blots and blunders. A few 
sentences, as they stand in the text, are scarcely intelligible. 
Weare at a Joss to know what is meant by the statement that 
“curses and denunciations are not the only means by which 
nations of thought have found their magicians work their evil 
will” (p. 16), or that for primitive man the sight of death “ must 
soon have suggested that the rude weapon of the chase which had 
missed its aim had some volition of its own” (p. 3). It is but 
poor praise for a writer if we say that we can just see what is meant 
by the sentence which tells us that “the person cursed (by wizard 
or witch) svon hears of the cruel charm ; and it is not surprising 
that, ruminating upon all the forms of disease to which it may be 
possible that he will be doomed, should readily induce, if not an 
actual sickness in a healthy man, at least a craving for the removal 
of the impending curse.” Still more puzzling at first sight is the 
declaration that when the curse is removed, * the thankful spared 
can go about his work with lightened heart” (p. 31). It is hard 
to convince ourselves that three men have read the sentence which 
asks, “ To what do we owe the Renaissance of Italy and Southern 
Europe; to what in our own day do we owe the Gothic revival; 
to what do we owe the hundred arts which make our life of to-day 
more beautiful to those who have leisure and wea!th, and more varied 
—if not more happy—to the unfortunate poor, than has been any 
previous age in the world’s history ? ” (p. 218). 

Mistakes or blunders in writing or printing are not so rare as 
they should be. The notions of burglars about amulets are said 
to be “a curious physchological study” (p. 219). There would 
seem to be but little excuse for printing “ radii visini” (p. 21), or 
“ per cruce tua,” where the text cited had undoubtedly the mark 
of abbreviation (p. 141), or for turning Pausanias into Pausonius 
(p. 150), or the German schaut and geschaut into echant and 
geschant (p. 151), the Latin solvitur into salvitur (p. 169), or the 
French “ dialecticien” into “ dialectricien” (p. 4). Nor can we 
say that the references are always so given as to inspire us with 
implicit confidence in the accuracy of some which we have not 
verified. For the statement (p. 74) that Xenocrates, according to 
Galen, said good things of cannibalism, we are referred to Grimm's 
Deutsche Mythologie, i. 37, and to the same work, in vol. i. p. 46 
of the English translation by Mr. Stallybrass, But neither in the 
one nor in the other is there any mention of either Galen or 
Xenocrates. 

The subject with which Mr. Black has undertaken to deal is not 
altogether an inviting one. Unhappily this remark applies to a 
good many regions in the wide domain of folk-lore ; and only when 
we begin to group large clusters of traditions can we trace the 
links which connect them, and see that all are evidence of some 
rude effort to arrive ata coherent philosophy. The most important 
point beyond all question is the ascertainment of primitive feeling 
as to phenomena with which we are so familiar that we often 
bestow on them no thought at all; and here Mr. Black has done 
good service by steadily refusing to be led astray by the speculations 
of some modern thinkers whose dogmatic utterances are certainly 
not wanting in assurance, Mr. Black cannot bring himself to 


* Folk-Medicine: a Chapter in the History of Culture. By William 
George Black, F.S.A. Scot. London: Published for the Folk-lore Society. 
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believe that the coming on of darkness after sundown was viewed 
by the first generations of mankind with the equanimity with 
which it is now regarded by children in a modern nursery. 
He insists that the indifference of the latter is the result of 
security and comfort, and that the mind cannot work in its 
natural way in regard to phenomena of the outward world 
which are seldom seen. Children nowadays rarely watch a sun- 
set; they hardly ever see a sunrise. They are scarcely more 
familiar with the sight of death, although their notions about it 
are moulded and stereotyped by what they hear or read, For 
primitive men there was neither hearing nor reading about facts 
which were undiscerned in the infancy of the world. What we 
have to determine for ourselves is the direction in which we must 
seek for the evidence most likely to throw light on the earliest 
stages of human thought. If we say that our safest course is to 
start from the conditions of savage life at the present day, we start 
with an assumption quite as large as any that can be made by 
those who would rather trust to the records or indications of a 
literature handed down orally through generations wholly ignorant 
of writing in any shape. The pictures here given have at the least 
come down to us unchanged ; but it would be no easy task to find 
savages in our day who have not been exposed to a multitude of 
influences unknown to the earlier ages of the world ; nor is it pos- 
sible to measure in each case the degree of degeneration which 
may have brought them to their present state, any more than it 
is possible to deny the fact that degeneration is a most important 
element in the condition of tribes which are thought to have re- 
tained their primitive simplicity. 

But whatever may have been the thoughts first awakened in 
the minds of men by the sight of death, it is clear on all sides 
that one of the first notions formed on the subject was that of 
a relation between the living and the dead. Whether this 
relation was one of love or of fear is a question perhaps less 
easily answered. To Mr. Black it seems “ more natural to regard 
dead ancestors as beneficent minor deities than as devils,. . . and 
to look for prosperity and help from those who are now beyond 
the troubles of earth.” Assuredly it is this feeling which finds 
an emphatic expression in many hymns of the Rig Veda; 
and there seems to be but slender excuse for treating this higher 
and more cheering thought as of later growth than the theory 
which leads the Chinese to withhold help from a drowning man. 
This theory is “that the spirits of persons who have died a 
violent death may return to earth if they can find a substitute. 
Thus, if A has just lost his son B, and is mourning his loss, 
should he see C struggling in the water, he naturally will not —- 
him; he would rather see him quickly drowned, for so B wi 
return to life all the sooner. As for ©, it is his fate, and he has 
only to wait, until another person, D, E, or F, comes to the same 
end.” The idea which lies at the root of this notion is that of 
the possibility of altering the state or condition of one man by 
changing that of another. The change may work in either direc- 
tion. It may issue in great benefit to the living or in great cala- 
mity ; and the notion will assume a more systematic form when 
the inference is drawn that the principle is not limited to the re- 
lation of man with man. If life may be recovered at the cost of 
another, so may health, or wealth, or any other thing. If a man 
may be freed of his sickness by passing it on to another man, why 
should man be the only living being to whom it may be thus 
passed On? Why should not this principle be a law pervading 
the whole universe? Why should not the malady be got rid of 
by laying it on vegetable, or even on inanimate, substances ? 

Without going far into details, we can readily imagine that a 
vast fabric might spring up, forming itself in a certain sense into a. 
system of folk-medicine—a method of curing which, in spite of 
its seeming incoherence and absurdity, would rest on a certain 
philosophical foundation, and seek to account for or to produce 
— on a hypothesis which at least is worthy of refutation. 

system so formed is not inviting either in its general cha- 
racter or in its local features. It has little outward consistency, 
and the means adopted in two or more places for attaining the 
same end may be absolutely self-contradictory. What the sufferer 
is bidden to do in one district may be just what he is told not to 
do in others ; but these absurdities are scarcely greater than those 
of the earlier Greek astronomers, whom yet we justly regard as 
not undeserving of respect. We may be tempted to smile at the 
notion of Xenophanes that the stars were fiery clouds lit at night, 
like coals, and put out again in the morning ; but the notion was 
an attempt to account for certain phenomena, and, as such, it 
marked a stage in the growth of the human mind. The difference 
between the early Greek astronomy and the folk-medicine which 
is still a living power among Englishmen at the present day lies 
in the readiness which both physician and patient display to dis- 
— all seeming exceptions or contradictions to their philosophy. 

apparent occurrence of what is considered the right sequence 
is held to prove the theory, in spite of a hundred cases in which 
the result may point to a contrary conclusion. 

Tf, then, the materials of Mr. Black's chapters are often of an 
uninviting, or even repulsive, character, this is not his fault. He 
has had to deal with facts and fancies, from which he may not 
unnaturally pass with a feeling of relief and satisfaction to the 
inferences to be drawn from them. His analysis exhibits in full 
detail the working of a vast system of popular medicine resting on 
ideas of transference, and traces this idea in transferences supposed 
to be effected by means of men in the first instance, by beasts in 
the next, and then by fruits, flowers, roots, trees, and sawn 
timber. This task leaves him unable to admit Mr. Herbert 


S pencer’s fhosey, that for primitive men “ the first explanation of, 
disease, of death, and the suggestion of higher powers and religion, 
are due to dreams and epileptic fits.” His definite conclusion is 
that “ the mythologist, to use Mr. Spencer's term, far more accu- 
rately grasps the ideas and feelings of the semi-civilized than does 
the Spencerean thinker.” His opposition to Mr. Spencer is based 
chiefly on the ground that ‘‘ Mr. Spencer assumes that we can judge 
of the ae by the present in the very particulars which others might 
think the most liable to alteration.” Itis something to know that 
Mr. Spencer himself is not without misgivings as to the com- 
plete trustworthiness of his method, and that he believes not only 
in the possibility, but even in the high probability, “that retro- 
gression has been as frequent as progression.” 


THREE NOVELS.* 


S WEET MACE is a story the scene of which is laid in Sussex, 
and the date of which is placed in the reign of JamesI. It 

opens with a description of Sussex scenery and of Gil Carr, the 
hero of the story. We read on the second page that he “ revelled, 
as young men of eight-and-twenty can who love to place one 
object in the chiefest spot of all they see.” We imagine this to 
mean that he took delight in the beauties of nature; for he is 
throughout the story represented to be of sober and temperate 
habits. On the next page we are told that green is “ Nature's 
own colour,” but why it should be so more than any other colour 
we are not informed ; nevertheless, a few lines further on we read 
that “lest there should be too much green, Nature has been lavish 
with other colours.” And the writer proceeds to give them us 
now without mercy. “Golden tassels,” “burnished bullion yel- 
low,” “creamy grey,” “ delicate violet mauve,” “ silvery arrows,” 
“silver stars”; and among all these colours “the most 
esthetic critic could not find one that offends.” Amid this scene 
of beauty “ on one particular undated morning in spring .. . all 
birddom (sic) breaks forth into song.” The song is then described 
metaphorically as an oratorio. “There are no programmes,” and 
“as to tickets they are minus too.” Nature is the “ conductress,” 
and “in a few moments will raise her bdton.” The concert is now 
about to begin; “there is the deep low humming buzz and 
murmur as of thousands speaking in a vasty hall.” “ Tell me itis 
the bees,” exclaims the writer; on which we may remark for our 
own part that no reasonable number of evef the largest humble-. 
bees could produce the effect of thousands of persons speaking at 
the same time in—say, for instance, the Agricultural at 
Islington. The bees being discarded, the birds are now brought 
in one after the other. But as they have nothing to do with the 
story, we may pass on, Gil Carr is a sort of mixture of trader, 
smuggler and freebooter, whom love and business combine to bring 
from time to time to the coast of Sussex. Sweet Mace, with whom 
he is in love, is the daughter of a gun-founder who lives on the 
same coast, and whom he-supplies with sulphur and saltpetre for 
the manufacture of gunpowder. She has another admirer in the 
person of Sir Mark Leslie, a young courtier from London, who has 
a commission from the King to watch what is going on in 
Sussex and see if any disloyal practices are being carried on 
under the guise of legitimate trade. He is a volatile young 
man, in love with Mace- at one time, and at another wi 
a certain Mistress Anne, daughter of a newly-made baronet 
in the same district. Mace is in love with Gil Carr, but her 
father will not hear of the match, and Sir Mark, by working on 
the vanity and interest of the founder, gains his consent 
that he should himself marry the girl. To this Gil Carr naturally 
objects ; and on the eve of the marriage he, together with the 
crew of his ship, come to the. foufider’s house to carry her off. 
Sir Mark, however, is thére too with a band of followers from 
London, and a desperate fight ensues, in the middle of which an 
old woman, considered to be a witch, blows up all the powder in 
the founder's cellars. Mace, it is supposed, has perished in the 
conflagration. The founder goes mad on the spot, but recovers 
his reason after a time. Mace’s maid, who is really the one who 
has been killed, is mistaken for Mace herself, and buried with due 
honours. Mace herself is saved by the old woman and hidden 
away; but she too has gone mad. The old woman is condemned 
to be burnt at the stake as a witch, and the flames are already 
lighted when she is rescued by a party of Gil Carr’s men just re- 
turned from a long voyage. Most of the characters in the book 
come to their senses in due time, and as many of them as are - 
marriageable marry. Among these are Gil Carr and Sweet Mace. . 
We are-sorry that we cannot recommend the book to our readers. 


_It'is very unprofitable. 


The Jewel in the Lotos is the third novel by Miss Tincker which 
has been noticed in these columns. The first, Signor Monaldini’s 
Niece, gave evidence of a good deal of ability, and, in spite of its 
absurd ending, com favourably with most recent tales which 
have taken Italian life as their subject. The next, On the Tiber, 
was by no means so successful ; and the falling off was apparently 
due to the fact that it was, as far as could be judged, not so 
much a story as a recital of - the writer’s real or fancied 
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jevances. In the present novel the scene, too, is laid in 
taly, but in the country, instead of in Rome. The chief in- 
terest of this book consists in the experience of the two girls, one 
Italian and the other English, who pass their villeggiatura in an 
old country house a few miles from Rome. The one, Aurora, is 
the beautiful daughter of a poetess and tmprovisatrice, who has 
once been famous, but who is compelled by reduced circumstances 
to be dependent on the noble family of the Cagliostri, Dukes of 
Sassovivo, who are lords of the domain on which the country- 
house stands, and whose own castle lies close by. The other 
irl, Aurelia, has come with her guardian, an old man named 

lenlyon, to spend some months in Italy; and, as she is in 
want of a companion of her own and a teacher of Italian, 
it is settled that Aurora shall form of the household. The 
three are accordingly installed in the country house, between 
which and the neighbouring castle the interest of the story 
alternates. In the castle, besides the old Duke and his wife, 
lives their son, Don Leopoldo, a very dissolute youth, who has 
succeeded in persuading a beautiful American heiress to take a 
title in exchange for her dollars. The marriage is soon to come 
off; and Miss Melville, the young lady in question, is staying 
with the family. Don Leopoldo, ) Fra. what a good number of 
young Italians are, is not, consequently, so content with his 
conquest as not to seek for others as well; and speedily, to the 
disgust both of his mother and of his fiancée, lets his liking for 
Aurelia become evident. He even succeeds in persuading him- 
self for a moment that he is in love with her. She, for her 
part, deludes herself in the same way; and both allow them- 
selves to go so far as to give Miss Melville reasonable ground for 
breaking off the engagement. The opportune arrival from Eng- 
land of a former lover of Aurelia’s, to whom she was half engaged 
already, puts a stop to the flirtation with the young Italian, and 
she ends by marrying her own countryman. Aurora becomes 
as famous a poetess as her mother was before her, and, eschewing 
matrimony, lives an ideal life of her own. Glenlyon dies; the 
ducal family becomes extinct, and its property passes into the 
speaki the tale, and thi 
ere is almost no plot, pro ing, to " the 
characters, for the most wal The book reads 
like a string of sketches. The air of Italian life is given not un- 
successfully ; and here and there throughout the tale there are 
scenes and descriptions above the general level of mediocrity 
which characterizes it. Perhaps the most interesting figure in 
the book, though but little is seen of him, is that of Father 
Segneri, a learned and devout priest, suspected of Liberal ten- 
dencies, and as a consequence e to intrigues, which finally 
cause him to be silenced and left alone and friendless. It is but 
a sample of what others must have undergone who have been too 
zealous or not prudent enough to conceal their Liberal sentiments 
and not influential enough to maintain their position notwith- 
standing them. The domestic life of the poorer Italians is also 
well given. But the connexion between the title and the subject 
of the book is a riddle which we pe up. 

Bride Picotée, the smallest of these three tales, is in many 
respects the best. It is fresh and wholesome. The scene is laid 
at Louville, in Burgundy, and the events of the story have 
to do with the quiet domestic life of several households in or 
near the little town. The most prominent figure in the story 
is an old woman, “La Brisarde,” who is the sole survivor 
of a family which has the secret of making the lace 
which gives the title to the story. Adjoining her room on the 
upper floor of the tenement in which she lives dwell two 
sisters, the one Francoise, who works as a milliner and dress- 
maker, and the other Lise, a lame child of fourteen, who is de- 

ndent on the elder, but has the talent and ambition to make 

lf a help instead of a burden to others. Francoise has an 
offer of marriage, which might have been approved of by the 
Tse. no dowry, but that the expense of support- 
ing ie ‘jotiane sister is an incumbrance which an intending 
bridegroom and his family must take into account. The morose 
old lace-maker and lace-mender has the strongest dislike to all 
outsiders, and ially, like all recluses, to those who live 
nearest to her and presumably give most grounds for suspicion. 
But the little crippled girl gradually worms her way into the old 
woman’s heart, particularly after she has been s ted and 
cleared of a charge of theft. The child, in working with the old 
‘woman, has been intelligent enough to find out the secret of the 
lace-stitch, the possession of which is so valuable; and, after 
being further instructed in the art, is able to produce a piece of 
lace which wins the prize at a provincial exhibition at Dijon, 
secures for more than a competence. She 
no longer regarded as a en on apy one anxious to marry 
her <iiiar’ tiehen and the objections to the match made by the 
relatives of Francoise’s lover are greatly lessened by the younger 
irl’s success. The story, as it is said, “ ends happily.” Every- 
fody gets what he or she wants. Even the old woman, who has 
been long separated from her son, and has lived a life of seclusion, 
finds him at last, and goes away to live with him in comparative 
wealth. The tale reads as if the writer were familiar with the 
better side of French provincial life, and had taken as a guide 
some of the wholesomer kind of French novels. There seem to 
be echoes of La petite Fadette and other such stories in it. 

In the first two stories which we have noticed there is among 
others the common fault that there is really no plan to them. 
There is no reason why either should not end at almost any point 


after the first half of the tale has been reached. The third story, 
which is hardly ambitious enough to have a nee at all, and con- 
fines itself to simple sketches of home life, can be read all through 
with pleasure interest. 


LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM LOGAN.* 


S@ WILLIAM LOGAN well deserved a biography; nine in 
ten of those whose friends think it acon oe give to the 
world a record of their lives have rendered far service, have 
attained far less eminence in their several vocations, We can 
nevertheless believe that the biographer has had no easy task when 
we find how little the critic has to.say of one whose career was re~ 
markable alike for pubiic utility and private virtue. Few lives are 
more useful, few deaths make so sensible a vacancy, as those of 
eminent permanent public servants ; and yet the lives of such men 
are-rarely written, and would rarely prove readable. Their work, 
valuable as it is, is interesting only to themselves and their col- 
leagues, or to those whom it immediately affects; their services 
have been recognized, their loss is often heavily felt by their chiefs, to 
whom they are commonly subordinate only by chance—the chance 
of birth, fortune, or circumstances, But, even if those chiefs cared 
to recall the assistance they have received, the work that has been 
done for them, and even if the etiquette of the service would 
mit the story of such men to be fully and truly told, it would be 
eminently uninteresting to the general public. The same is very 
commonly the case with another class of lives almost equally useful 
and equally full of immediate and active interest—the lives of men 
of science whose work has been of a routine character, especially, 
if they have not reached the highest rank of their profession, 
have achieved no very great discoveries, engaged in no pro- 
fessional controversies of permanent or general import. Sir 
William Logan was at once an invaluable public servant and 
a laborious and successful man of science, earlier years of 
his manhood were as a man of business in London, and 
later as the conductor of a Company's copper works in Wales. Bu 
born in Canada, of a well-to-do Canadian family, possessed 
valuable property in the Colonies and of a considerable business in 
England, he was able at a comparatively early age to leave his 
business and take charge of the Geological Survey of the Provinces, 
then known as Upper and Lower Canada, now as Quebec and 
Ontario, forming part of the Dominion. His business vocations 
impelled his first steps in scientific study, determined the direction 
of his first inquiries, perhaps caused him to become a geologist. 
They contributed in no small degree to give to his first geological 
investigations that practical aspect which rendered them more 
acceptable, if not more useful, to the practical and somewhat 
Philistine aims of colonial politicians. He had learned before he 
quitted business more than scientific geologists commonly care to 
learn of the signs indicating the presence or absence of metalliferous 
veins—perhaps the one use of geology which the majority of Cana- 
dians appreciated, the one result they expected from the Survey. 
Born at Montreal in 1798, William Logan was educated first at 
a local school, and afterwards at Edinburgh. Up to 1838 he was 
tically engaged, as we have said, in business, but had leisure 
or the scientific observations which determined his after career. 
His reputation as a geologist was made by his investigation of the 
underlying clays of the great coal seams, and by a geological map 
of the in which he so 80 
surpassable in thoroughness, accuracy, and practical utility that it 
was actually adopted by the Ordnance — + He observed 
underlying every coal seam within his reach was a bed of 
always filled with the fossil plants called stigmaria, afterw: 
— to be the roots of those sigil/aria and other large, but 
wly organized, trees of which the coal consists. At that time 
—1830-40—it was commonly supposed .! geologists that the 
coal-beds had often, if not or em been formed by the fossiliza- 
tion of vast masses of driftwood collected in the estuaries of 
ancient rivers. Had this been the case, however, the underlying 
strata would have been different in different places, and few or no 
traces of the timber which formed the coal seam itself would have 
been found in the beds below. Logan’s discovery that a certain 
kind of clay, as he affirmed, always occurred immediately beneath 
the coal seam, and that this was filled with fossil wood of an in- 
variable character, would of itself have served to indicate that the 
coal had been formed by the fossilization of forests in situ. When 
the of cla: as the roots the 
sigillarta forming the coal, the proof was complete. A t to 
Canada and the United States confirmed Mr. Logan's view. 
Wherever he found a coal seam he found also the same underlying 
clay with the same fossil stigmaria. The acquaintances made in 
the course of this tour, together with his reputation at home and 
his birth in the colony, marked him out for the direction of the 
Geological Survey which somewhat hesitatingly the Parliament 
of Canada at last undertook, and for which it voted a miserably 
inadequate sum for five years. Of the importance and difficulty 
of the work the politicians who ordered it seem to have been 
utterly unaware. ‘They gradged Mr. Logan the necessary assist- 
ance, overlooked the enormous difficulty which the absence of an 
trustworthy or map of the surface im 
—a difficulty aggravated by the extremely defective character of 
the surveys which had sufficed for such practical purposes as the 


* Life of Sir William E. n, Kt, LL.D. F.R.S., FG.S., 
First Director of the Geological Survey of Canada, By Bernard J, 
Harrington, B.A., Ph.D. London: Sampson Low & Co, . 
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settlement of townships and the definition of boundaries. And had 
not the director been a man of private means and of unlimited devo- 
tion to his work, the Survey must have broken down at the outset. 

Undismayed by the labours, and in no way disheartened by the 
want of proper support, the probabilities of desertion, and the im- 
perfect appreciation which he clearly foresaw, Mr. Logan undertook 
the task with a zeal which overcame all obstacles, with a tact and 
discretion which prevailed at last over the ignorance and parsimony 
of his employers. His ‘roubles were greatly aggravated, his suc- 
cess often delayed, by the conduct even of those Ministers who had 
originally been persuaded to incur the trifling expense which alone 
the Colonial Legislature would vouchsafe for so vast an under- 
taking, and by political changes which transferred power to men 
still more ignorant and indifferent. Such aid as was absolutely 
indispensable he contrived to secure, no matter at what pecuniary 
sacrifice; work that ought by rights to have devolved upon sub- 
ordinates he undertook himself, and performed until his health 
broke down at last under an accumulation of duties and hardships 
which only the strongest physical vigour, the most strenuous and 


enthusiastic spirit, would have endured so long. The country he | 
had to survey was always wild, often uninhabited, and almost im- | leads Mr. MacCallum to compare 
‘in merit among dialectical poets”; but what he means by 
' saying that Burns was also the “first in order of time” we 


passable. He had to survey not merely the strata, but the surface, 
to determine for himself the distances, the levels, the directions 


however, are they magazine articles of the ordinary type, dealing 
with some interesting subjects pleasantly enough, but at the same 
time in a superficial and careless fashion. The book opens with 
an account of the life and writings of Fritz Reuter, the Platt, 
Deutsch poet, and tells the tale of the long imprisonment he 
suffered as the penalty of his connexion with the visionary revolu- 
tionists of 1833. Infamous and cruel as the vengeance of the 
Bund was, Mr. MacCallum makes a ludicrous overstatement in 
declaring that “the proceedings were almost more infamous and 
scarcely less cruel than those of our own Bloody Assize.” He 
must either have never read or greatly forgotten his Macaulay. 
When Reuter's imprisonment began, he was about twenty-three 
years old and full of life and spirits. He came out of prison at 
thirty, broken in heart and constitution. After sundry vain 
attempts to make up for the waste of his youth, he at last found 
out where his strength lay, and beginning with his Lauschen, 
or Gossipings, wrote in rhyme of the lives, the sufferings, and the 
simple thoughts of the people round him, using his native lan- 
guage, a dialect of the speech common alike to England, Holland, 


Belgium, and northern Germany. The dialect of Reuter naturally 
him with Burns, “ the first 


which for other geological surveys had been already ascertained; cannot conceive. To speak only of Scotch poets who wrote in 


he made his way in canoes along the shores where the strata might 
be seen one after another upon the face of gigantic overhanging 
cliffs, and explored rivers whose banks here and there gave similar 


| their own dialect after the Union, it is odd that Mr. MacCallum, 


whom we take to be a Scotchman, should know nothing of Allan 
Ramsay, and indeed that any one should profess an acquaintance 


indications of the general geological character of the country. | with Burns, and know nothing of Robert Fergusson. Another 
His labours on the Survey were interrupted several times by | paper is devoted to Kiopstock, a far less interesting person than 


other duties, as when he was sent as a member of the Canadian 
Commission to the Exhibitions of 1851 and 1862, and to the | 


great Parisian Exhibition which intervened. Both at home and 
in France he was duly honoured, receiving from the Emperor 
the Cross of an Officer of the Legion of Honour, from the 
Queen the compliment of knighthood, and from the Royal 
Society the highest distinctions reserved for his particular branch 
of scientific investigation. The recognition of his services in 
Europe seems to have rendered his colonial fellow-countrymen 
more sensible of their true value; and during the later years of 
his life the importance of his work, his own personal and profes- 
sional merits, seem to have met with due acknowledgment. But 
from first to last he laboured, almost gratuitously, as few men 
‘would care to labour for the highest remuneration; toiled in the 
comparatively uninteresting routine of his duties not less enthusi- 
astically than other men of science have toiled in the pursuit of 
discoveries profoundly interesting in themselves and sure to reward 
them with world-wide and lasting fame. To such geologists as 
Lyell and Owen, Logan was what the Astronomer-Royal and his 
assistants are to the great pioneers of astronomical research. It 
‘was only incidentally, in the course of duties which had nearly all 
the tedium, and none of the ease, of routine, that he could accom- 
plish anything of wider and more general interest ; and after his 
acceptance of his Canadian charge the only important scientific 
incident with which his name is connected is the discovery of the 
Eozwon—a discovery which threw back by an incalculable period 
the sup’ date of the earliest appearance of life upon the earth. 

His letters and journals contain here and there passages of 
graphic description and lively narrative, or of scientific interest, 
which render the volume, on the whole, readable enough. His 
account, for example, of the packing of the ice on the St. 
Lawrence, the manner in which the narrow bed and rapid course 
of the stream at particular points create those vast accumulations 
of ice which often appear to form a gigantic dam, and raise 
greatly the height of the stream behind; the manner in which 
the water finally finds its way through or underneath ; the signs 
which indicate the point at which the accumulation has ceased— 
a matter of no little importance to all inhabitants of the lands 
bordering the great river—is signally clear and striking. His 
account of an important landslip is equally graphic and lucid, 
and his sketches of life and travel by land and water in the track- 
less forests he traversed on duty are spirited and amusing. The 
biographer has done his work well, has made the most of his 
materials, and has, on the whole, been careful not to make too 
much of them. The memoir is therefore perhaps as good a monu- 
ment to the reputation of a valuable public servant, an enthusiastic 
votary of science, as circumstances permitted. It leaves upon the 
reader's mind a high impression of Sir William Logan’s character, 
personal and professional, and in so far may be considered suc- 
cessful. But the conditions of the task hardly allowed the pro- 
duction of a book which, in these days of literary abundance and 
scanty leisure, can attain an extensive circulation, 


STUDIES IN GERMAN LITERATURE 


As the title of this book is vague, and would justify an ex- 
pectation of great things, we will at once state that this 
volume of “Studies” is a collection of nine magazine articles on 
subjects which, though various, may fairly be described by the 
wide term literary, though one or two scarcely belong to either 
High or Low German literature. Three of these articles appeared, 
‘we are told, in the Cornhill Magazine. No notice is given of any 
former ap of the other six, and we are therefore led to 
suppose that they have not been printed before. Not the less, 


* Studies in Low German and High German Juilerature. By M. W. 
London: Kegan Paul, ‘Irench, & Co, 1884. 


Reuter. A narrow-minded pietist, egotistical and positive, the 
founder and president of a Ladies’ Poetical Club, Klopstock, in all 
respects save one, was a type of the sentimental middle-class 
German of his But, though the patience of his readers came 
to an end long before the tears and dialogues of the personages, 
human and divine, of Klopstock’s interminable epic, his poem 
marks the beginning of the restoration of German literature. Mr. 
MacCallum gives a good account both of the man and of his work ; 
but he has borrowed so largely from Gervinus—a loan which he 
honestly acknowledges—that all who can read German had better 
get their information at first hand from the Deutsche Dichtung of 
that author. 

Mr. MacCallum’s superficial way of treating his subjects is 
more —— in those papers which deal with distinctly literary 
topics than in his biographical notices. He seems to have ap- 

roached his subjects without any general information, and to. 

ave worked at each by itself without noting its relationship to 
kindred matters. Consequently he is in a chronic state of 
astonishment at lighting on things which he ought to have ex- 

ted to find. He is surprised, for example, to find that our 

‘orefathers were given to riddles, and that such men as Aldhelm, 
“Bishop of Sherbourne and Abbot of Malmsbury ”—for so he 
spells these names—learnt and practised the art of riddle-making. 
Such surprise is perhaps natural enough in any one who is wholly 
unacquainted with the eurly culture of all peoples, of our own 
race and of thuse akin to us, as well as of Zulus and Basutos. 
So, too, kis surprise that a strict Lutheran like Hans Sachs should 
tell a story of how the devil was outwitted shows an equal igno- 
rance of the spirit of the early part of the sixteenth century 
about which he is writing, In a ee and rather dull paper on 
the stories which different European nations have attached to 
the name of Solomon, he makes no mention of the novel of 
Boccaccio, where the wise king advises a perplexed husband 
to administer marital discipline in a fashion which, however 
consonant with Italian manners in the fourteenth century, is 
not such as one would have thought would have been recom- 
mended by the legendary Solomon, who is generally represented 
as under petticoat government. More serious omissions are made 
in the account of the development of the Charlemagne myth, 
where no reference is made to the stories of the monk of 
St. Gall, who wrote shortly after the Emperor's death, or to the 
embodiment of the History of the pseudo-'urpin in the great Chro- 
niques de S. Denis. Mr. MacCallum, indeed, makes no attempt 
to follow out this interesting subject, save so far as it is illustrated 
by the legends concerned with the single incident of the death of 
Roland. He deals in much the same way with the Arthurian 
romances, for he simplifies his work by pronouncing the oddly 
expressed opinion that, “‘ Whatever their remote origin may have 
been, it” (the variety of their characteristics) “ justifies us in treat- 
ing them as the inventions of chivalrous writers, and in neglecting 
the north-west passage of Welsh antiquities for the safer overland 
route of Latin and French authorities” (p. 156). That is, to speak 
without a parable, that because the earliest torms of these legends 
seem to belong to a period far older than that of the French 
romance-writers, we are therefore justified in believing that they 
invented them, and that because their origin belongs to a civilization 
of which Mr. MacCallum knows nothing, he is justified in sayi 
that its investigation had better be neglected. bn the other ha 
the two articles on the Minnesong and cn Hans Sachs, cobbler and 
master-singer, are written with greater care, and are certainly the 
most interesting of the volume. Mr. MacCallum constant] 
falls into a very slovenly style of writing, and he would do w 
to note, among other matters, that “ making considerable loans” 
does not mean borrowing largely; that “ to take a telling” is an ex- 
pression to be avoided, and, above all, that the constant use of 
“ the former” and “the latter” is ugly and confusing. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 


MV: STEENACKERS, whose very interest ing account of the 

played by the Post Office in the war of 1870 we 
noticed last year, has brought out, in conjunction with his former 
secretary in that department, the first volume of a history of the 
i Government in the provinces from September to 
February (1). It is likely to be useful, but at this stage we do 
not propose to criticize it at length. The author has adopted the 
unambitious and somewhat inartistic plan of embodying in his 
narrative as many speeches, letters, newspaper articles, proclama- 
tions, and so forth as possible. The — is not strictly literary, 
but is perhaps better in substance than in form. 

Enjoyment of M. Bardoux’s book on Mme. de Beaumont (2) 
will a depend on the reader’s liking or dislike for the pecu- 
liar French society of the interval between the Revolution and the 
Restoration. Of this and of the special Chateaubriand clique in 
it Mme. de Beaumont was a distinguished member, and she also 
holds @ certain place in literature as one of the “ Muses” of 
Joubert. Furthermore, she was one of the most sorely-tried 
victims of the Terror who themselves escaped, for almost her 
whole family perished on the scaffold or at the hands of the 
Septembriseurs. M. Hardoux, however, has not the delicate tact 
with which in different ways Sainte-Beuve and Cousin knew how 
to make readers of the present fall in love with ladies of the past, 
even if (like Mme. de Beaumont) they had little beauty, and (like 
her) a somewhat unnecessary dose of sentimentality. His work is 
meritorious, but it is not exactly interesting, and in such a case a 
book is almost bound to be interesting to prove its right to exist. 

We note only re the present) the appearance of the sixth and 
volume of M. Perrens’s elaborate of Florence (3) in 
pre-Medicean times. 

In undertaking a general history of the emigration (4) M. 
Forneron has undertaken a task more difficult than it seems. 
He comments in his introduction with justice on the extreme 
rarity of authentic memoirs suitable for his purpose; though, by 
the way, not a few have recently appeared or are now appearing. 
He also remarks on the extreme difficulty of treating such a 
subject without irritating the isan feelings which are now- 
here stronger than in France. And he might perhaps have 
added that there is another difficulty in the subject, unless 
it is treated as one of mere curiosity. No reasonable person 
doubts that the emigration ruined the cause of social order 
and regularly graded government in France; few can _ 
contrasting the conduct of the émigrés with that of the Englis 
royalists in 1643 and the Scotch Jacobites in 1745; it must 
task the most ingenious advocate to assign respectable causes, 
first, for the inability of so vast, wealthy, and powerful a body as 
the French noblesse to form some kind of organization in their 
own defence ; secondly, for the almost simultaneous sauve-qui-peut 
which took the place of all attempt even at such an organization. 
Then, too, the actual conduct of the émigrés when they had 
emigrated is not an inspiriting theme. Of want of individual 
bravery no one accuses them, with rare exceptions; but their 
frivolity, theirendless and hopeless dissensions, their petty jealousies, 
end their other faults were as unheroic as they were fatal. M. 
Forneron tells the whole dreary tale with great impartiality (indeed 
he very seldom commits himself to a definite expression of perso 
opinion at all, except in such clear cases as the atrocious had faith of 
the Republicans at Quiberon), with immense patience and erudi- 
tion, and with not a little piquancy in detail. He has, however 
(as he has also in former Ae ay borrowed rather too freely the 
effective but dangerous method of Macaulay,—the method of 
weaving a large number of separate facts (chapter and verse being 
duly and scrupulously given in footnotes) into a general narrative. 
How likely this method is to mislead readers, the wrong construc- 
tions which have been put, to name no others, on Macaulay’s 
famous chapter on the state of England at Charles II.’s death sutffi- 
ciently show. | 

Many are the woes which wait on the hasty reviewer, and to 
do him justice he seems to take them very placidly. Not long 
“go we saw it calmly stated that the subject of the late Mr. 
Green's Conquest of England was “the same as that of 
Thierry and Mr. Freeman,” and more recently we have seen 
M. Masson's discovery ken of as “the journal of the 
great Colbert” (5). “ ‘las, how easily things [and men] go 
wrong!” If the hasty person who said this had but looked at 
the cover of the book, where the dates 1709-1711 are given in 
good round type, he could hardly have made his blunder unless 
he was a very ignorant person indeed, For “the great Colbert” 
certainly was not alive then, M. Masson’s man is, of co 
Colbert's nephew Torcy, the most prominent negotiator on the 
French side in the proceedings which at last succeeded in putting 
an end to the War of the Spanish Succession. The diary here 
given is very minute, and, as it has more to do with diplomacy 
than with active proceedings or miscellaneous details, it canuot 

@ Histoire du gouvernement de la défense nationale en province. Par 
F. F. Steenackers et F. Le Goff. Vol. I. Paris: Charpentier. 

(2) ae, sate Pauline de Beaumont. Par A. Bardoux. Paris: 


nd Histoire de Florence. Par F. T. Perrens. Tome vi. Paris: 
Par H. Forneron, 2 vols. Paris: 
jon, 


(5) Journal inédit de J.-B. Colbert. Par F. Masson. Paris: Plon. 


honestly be recommended as very amusing to the general reader. 
But its importance to the historian is considerable. 
M. Jules Nollée, who seems to be a Belgian diplomatist, has 
eer to his book (6) a preface in which he seems to take 

imself a little, a very little, too seriously. But that is a venial 
fault in poets. His book, which is a mixture of prose and verse, 
exhibits excellent sentiments and a praiseworthy devotion to 
literature, 

A new and revised edition of the well-known French Dictionary 
of Spiers (7), revised and completed on the late author's plan b 
Mr. H. Witcomb, may be recommended. The book is a w 
known one, and in its present state it seems to be considerably 


improved. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


M® NEMIROVITCH DANTCHENKO'S bookon Skobeleff (1) 
has all the value of the evidence of a witness who writes of 
what he has seen, and tells the truth as it appeared to his eyes. 
He does not profess to write a biography, ut simply to give 
his personal reminiscences of the General. For whatever did not 
fall under his own observation, the author refers his reader to other 
authorities. His field is, however, sufficiently wide. He was 
attached to Skobeleff’s staff as a newspaper Correspondent 
throughout the war with Turkey, and saw him frequently duri 
the last period of his life. Mr. Nemirovitch Dantchenko’s meth 
of writing cannot be commended without reserve. There is a good 
deal of gush in his book, and an almost insufferable amount of 
repetition, The scene in the hotel where Skobeleff’s body lay 
before burial is described over and over again. At every successive 
fight—and the number of them is naturally great—we get exactly 
the same picture of the General in almost the same words. It is 
a worse feature of Mr. Nemirovitch Dantchenko's style that he 
cannot praise his hero without pews | the eulogy by sneers at 
somebody, If we are to take his word for it, the Russian army 
must be afflicted with the presence of an immense number of 
cowardly officers, and envy, hatred, malice, and all uncharitable- 
ness must be terribly rampant in Russia. With all its faults of 
arrangement and taste, however, the book does give a picture of 
Skobeleff which agrees well enough with what was already 
known of him. It contains a hundred stories which show the 
fiery quality of his valour, his ready sympathy with his men, his 
ardent patriotism, and his passionate love of enterprise. Skobeleff 
was obviously the ideal of a popular hero—handsome, daring, 
and prodigal of money. It mattered little to his popularity that 
he was generous at the expense of others, with his father’s money, 
or with sums which he borrowed from friends and never repai 
The soldiers, whom he fed and lived among like a friend, forgave 
him for his recklessness in wasting their lives. Skobeleff obviously 
belonged to a class of officer with whom we are not likely to 
become familiar—the General at ten thousand men a week. Mr, 
Nemirovitch Dantchenko tells how at Plevna he ordered a redoubt 
to be stormed at a terrible loss of life, and left a garrison in it to 
certain destruction, although he well knew that he would not be 
supported and that nothing was to be gained y As sacrifice. 
With all that Skobeleff was no mere beau subreur. He had studied 
war as an art, and could be a strategist on occasion. The author 
passes lightly over the last years of his life, but he says enough to 
show that Western Europe was right in thinking that Skobeleff 
would have proved a dangerous firebrand, 

Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's Life (2) is the not inappro- 

riate name of a very readable biography of General Oolin 

ackenzie. The General was known as one of the bravest and 
ablest oificers of the East India Company’s army. He was the 
younger son of a branch of the ancient house of Mackenzie of 
Redcastle, and a descendant through women both of Robert the 
Bruce and of the Cochranes of Dundonald. With such a pedigree 
a young Scotchman naturally took to the honourable profession of 
arms, and it was quite in the aa that he should enter 
the East India Company’s service. Here he went through plenty 
of fighting, from the Coorg campaign down to the Mutiny. B 
far the most interesting portion of these two volumes is that whic 
tells the story of Colin Mackenzie’s adventures in the first Afghan 
War. He was at Kabul when Burnes and Macnaghten were 
murdered, and was one of the two Englishmen taken alive 
when the unlucky envoy was treacherously slain by Akbar 
Khan. His own account of the scene is given. His imprison- 
ment on this occasion was short, for Akbar Khan allotved 
him to return to the cantonments. After this first escape 
he went through the horrors of the retreat in the Kabul Pass, and 
was again taken prisoner, Ata later period he was allowed to 
come down to Jellalabad, but returned to captivity as he had 
promised, and remained with Akbar'’s other prisoners till they 
were all set free by the army of General Pollock. The story is, 
to a large extent, told in his own words, and it more than confirms 
all that had ever been said of the feeble bungling and miserable 


(6) Contes macabres, etc. Par Jules Nollée de Noduwez. Paris: Plon. 

@ Spiers’ French Dictionary. 2 vols. Twenty-ninth edition, revised 
by H. Witcomb. London: Sampson Low & Co. 

(1) Personal Reminiscences of General Skobeleff. 
Dantchenko. Translated from the Russian by E. 
London: Allen & Co. 1884. 

(2) Storms and Sunshine of a Soldier's Life—Lieut.-General Colin 
Mackenzie, C.B. “Ferendum et Sperandum.” Ldinburgh: David 
Douglas. 1884. 


By V. J. Nemirovitch 
A. Brayley Hodgetts. 
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squabbles which brought the Kabul disaster upon us. The re- 
maining part of the book is not of equal interest, and is rather 
overlaid with trivial detail, but it is, on the whole, a worthy 
biography of a high-minded soldier. 

It is only fair to allow Mr. Merz to state the aims of his book 
on Leibniz @ written for Blackwood’s Classical Series, in his own 
words :—“ In the following discussion of the character of Leibniz 
and the spirit of his philosophy,” he says in his preface, “I have 
endeavoured to confine myself as much as possible to those 

ints in the life and the doctrine which cannot be easily gathered 

yy a perusal of Guhrauer’s biography (Berlin, 1846), of the principal 
works of the omg 8 himself, or of the well-known historical 
treatises of Ueberweg, Kuno Fischer, Erdmann, and Zeller.” It is, 
therefore, to the less known part of Leibniz’s work that he devotes 
himself mainly, but he also intends his monograph to serve as an 
introduction to the study of the philoscpher. 

‘ The Memorials of John Flint South (4), published by the Rev. 
C. L. Feltoe, consist for the most part of the surgeon’s auto- 
biography. It is written ina rather dry style, but contains some 
interesting sketches of the leading motion! men of the beginning 
of the century, including Astley Cooper and Abernethy. One 
chapter is devoted to “the resurrection man,” vulgarly called the 
body-snatcher, and gives a very repulsive picture of the doings of 
four ruffians who supplied St. Thomas’s Hospital with subjects 
about 1818. Mr. South tells, in a matter-of-fact way, how these 
persons: got drunk and cheated one another, and how they fought 
and were insolent to their employers, and of the method of their 
robberies in cemeteries, and how the surgeons had to get them out 
of trouble or support their families when they found their way to 
gaol, as they occasionally did. 

Garboard Streyke (5) is the pseudonym of an author who 
cannot sleep for the laurels of Mr. Clark Russell. He believes, 
not without good reason, that very little is known of our seafaring 
population, and has written the papers of which his book is made 
up to describe such parts of it as have fallen under his own notice. 
There is a good deal of sentiment and some mere “ talky-tallky ” in 
his little volume; but the writer has obviously a considerable 
familiarity with the smacksmen and the crews of the coasting 
vessels, tells what he has to say in the form of description 
or yarn in a tolerable style. 

e author of King Capital was not well advised when he col- 
lected a variety of his newspaper articles into a volume, and called 
them “ Views. from Sea and Land” (6). They are for the most 
part nothing of the sort, but reviews of books or historical articles 
suggested by some subject of the day—very good small beer for 
immediate consumption, but not strong enough brew to keep. 
Others of the papers are hasty descriptions of foreign towns seen 
on a tour for } me weal only a few hours, There are a few done in 
Treland in the days of the Land League's glory which possess a 
more permanent interest. 

The publication of Mrs. Bray’s biography has been followed by 
the appearance of a new and revised edition of her novels (7). It is 
re printed and of a handy size. 

e have also received a copy of the second thousand of 
Anderson’s Fasti Apostolicit (8), and of a new edition, revised 
and illustrated by Mr. Du Maurier, of Mr. Cholmondeley-Pennell’s 


Re-saddled (9). . 
_ Mr. Robert Farren has executed with considerable success a 
series of etchings to illustrate the performance of The Birds at 
Oambridge last autumn (10), They will, no doubt, be welcomed as 
& memento by all who were fortunate enough to be present, while 
those who were not may thus get a very tolerable notion of the 
nature of the performance. 

We have received from Messrs. Prang & Co., of Boston, U.S.A., 
through their London agent, Mr. Ackermann, a parcel of Easter 
cards of very pretty and in some cases of very sumptuous design. 
Whether the addition of Easter cards to Christmas cards is a 
burden or a blessing may be left undecided here. The particular 
examples have certainly not a little merit. One card, a design on 
white silk thrown up on grey cardboard and bordered with tloss- 
silk fringe (as are most of these cards), is particularly noteworthy. 
Of the others a “ book-wise” folded card in white and orange with 
grey fringe, another with a design of birds in front and flowers 
on the reverse, and a third with sies on the buck and a land- 
scape in crayon fashion on the obverse, deserve special mention. 
But all of them, if a little useless, are pretty. 

Messrs. Marcus Ward, who have long ago won a first place 
among English publishers of such ware, have also sent us a 
collection which deserves equal praise in its way. 


ee Leibniz. By John Theodore Merz. Blackwood’s Classical Series. 
burgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1384. 

(4) Memorials of John Flint South. Collected by the Rev. Chavles 
Lett Feltoe, M.A. London: John Murray. 1884. 

(5) The Sea, the River, and the Creek. By Garboard Streyke. London: 
Sampson Low & Co, 1884. 

(6) To and Fro; or, Views from Seca and Lund. Py William Sime, 

: Elliot Stock. 1884. 


(7) Mrs. mye Novels and Romances—The White Hoods : an Historical 
By Mrs. Bray. New and revised edition. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1884. 
(8) Fasti Apostolici. By W. Anderson, Second thousand 
(enlarged). London: Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co, 1884. 
(9) Re-saddled.; By H. Cholmondcley-Pennell. Lendon: 
Chatto & Windus. 1884. 
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“FP | YHE VALE of TEARS,” DORE’S LAST GREAT 

PICTURE, completed a few days before he died. NOW ON VIEW at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street, with “ Christ Leaving the Pratoriam,” and his other great 
Pictares. From Ten to Six daily. 1s. 


Mule ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by ENGLISIL and CONTINENTAL ARTISTS, including M. Fortuny’s Picture, 
“In the Vatican,” is NUW UPEN, at ARTHUR TOOTH & SONS’ NEW GALLERIES, 
5 and 6 Haymarket, opposite Ller Majesty’s Theatre. Admission, 1s., including 1 


| jON DON INTERNATIONAL and UNIVERSAL 
EXUIBITION, 1884. To be held at the CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The Directors of the Crystal Palace Company, London, will hold atthe Crystal Palace an 

Toternational Exhibition of Arts, Manufactures, and c.eutific, Agricultural, and Industrial 

Vroducts, The Exhibition will be opened on St. George's Day, the 23rd of April, 

will remain open for a period of at least six months. 

All applications ty be addsessed, 


GEORGE COLLINS LEVEY, 

19 and 21 Queen Victoria London, E.C. 

G. GORDON CLEATIIER, ‘ 
Manager, Crystal Palace, S.E. 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1884.—A COURSE of SIX 


LECTURES on “ The Origin and Growth of Religion, as Illustrated by the Ancient 


Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of at i are 
requested to send their Names and Addresses to Messrs. WILLIAMS & NoRGaTE, 4 Henrietta 
Street. Covent Garden, W.C., not later than Apri! 12, an e 


The Birds of Aristophanes. A Series of Etchings. Robert 
Fate London: Macmillan & Co. 1 By | 


PERCY LAWFORD, Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 
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i ALBERT REVILLE, of the College de France, at St. George's Llall, Langham Place, on the 
a following days, viz: Monday. 2ist, Wednesday, 3rd, Monday, 28th, and Wednesday, 30th I 
| April ; and Monday, 5th, and Wednesday. 7th May ; at Five P.m. Admission to the Course of 
Spacic 
i tickets will be issued to as many persons as the Ilall will accommodate. 
| The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Professor REVILLE, at Oxford, in 
if the New Examination Schools. ut 4.30 P.W..on each of the following days, viz. ‘Tuesday. 22nd, 
riday, uesday Friday, May. 
‘Admission to the Oxford Course willbe free, without Ticket. wes : . T 
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T YHE MASON SCIENCE COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 
CHAIR of MATHEMATICS in this College will shortly be VACANT, in conse- 

a the we of Professor Hill to the Chair of in U 
Stipend, £250 per annum, plus two-thirds b the fees from Day Students, 

— the whole of the fees from Evening Students. 

The successful Candidate will be expected to enter on his duties on October 1 next. 

Applications should be sent to the undersigned, on or before April 26 next. 
y Council, C are esp ly requested to 


the Jandid to abstain from can- 
Vassing. 
Further particulars may be obtained from. 


GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 
D vacancy. GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—There will be a 


VACANCY in the HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the CATHEDRAL SCHOOL of the 
ad-Master must be a Graduate of one 


n and Chapter of Durham at Easter 1334. aad He 
or the English Universities, to the Holy Orders. 


L,FAMINGTON COLLEGE—NEXT TERM begins Tuesday, 


April 29.-Apply to the PRINcIPAL. 


(CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


£40; Four £20. Election third in May.—A to the SECRETARY, the 
College, Cheltenham. 


RMY and UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS.— 
Mr. C. DAVIS, M.A. Oxon., the Wood House, New Southgate, N., has 
VACANCIES. With an averaze of eight Pupils reading for the Sanahurst Competitive, ai and 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


COMPLETED SCHEME OF LIFE ASSURANCE, 


LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


The Society's Conditions include the following ; ; 
Immediate payment of Death-Claims 
Special protection against omission to pay premiums : 
World-wide residenge after one year in ordinary cases: 
Guarantee of Surrender-value : 
Freedom after one year from forfeiture through suicide. 
The newexplanatory Prospectus will be forwarded on application. 
The Invested Funds exceed Two Millions, Policies indisputable. 


E. A. NEWTON, 
Offices, 10 Fleet Street, E.C. Actuary and Manager. 


out of a total of eleven Candidates sent up tor the two Examinations of July and 
1883, seven were successful, including the 12th in the ‘Open and 6th in the University Competi- 
tion. — are sent up for “the Militia Literary Examin: during the last three 
years has passed, and several for the Preliminary. 


FELSTED SCHOOL, ESSE X.—Founded 1564. 
Head-Master—Rev. D. S. Incram, M.A., Thirteenth Classic 1862, Honours 1883-84 in- 
clude Scholarship Corpus Christi, Oxon., the “Essex” at Hertiord, Exhibition at Wadham, 
and three Second Classes (two First Division) Ciassical Tripos, Cambri 
Terms in School House (owing to Endowment) £43 per annum ; Masters’ Houses, £70, 
Entrance Examination and Three Junior Exhibitions, May 8. 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—ELECTION to FOUR SCHOLAR- 


SHIPS of £50, one of one of on June 20. For Boys under Fourteen on 
Tue Rev. THE WARDES, Kadicy 


FETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH. 


A number of OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS, varying from £60 to £20, will be Open for Competi- 
tion in July.—For particulars apply to ILEAD- MASTER. 


Reval INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE. — The 

instruction give fo ersenard to 0 fit an Engineer for employment in Europe, India, or 

the Colones. Sixty Students will be admitted in September next. Age, over Seventeen and 

under ‘I'wenty-one. For competition among them the Secretary of State hy otfer Thirteen 

Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two ndian Telecraph 

vartment. The College Prospectus gives full particulars.—Apply to the Royal 
san Evgineering College, Cooper's Hill, Staines. 


CLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—Nine or more 0; to Competition 
at Midsummer 1884, value from £25 to £50 a year, which aay be be increased fro Ht a special fund 
to year in cases of scholars who require it. ther particulars trom the H&ap- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clilton, Bristol. 


BRUCE CASTLE SOHOOL, Tottenham. 
Trained tor Soh Schools in for 


EPUCATION in FRANCE.—A few ENGLISH BOARDERS, 
France and otis are received by Mons. MICHAUD, at Dijon. Highest references in 


HALLE ORD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, SHEPPERTON, 

London HENRY ST. CLAIR FEILDEN, M.A. (Eton and C.C.C., Oxford) ond 


ELECTRICITY AND TELEGRAPHY. 


W LM BL ED ON 8 HO 
Head-Masters—Rev. CHARLES J. WYNNE, M.A., Jesus College, Oxford ; 
Rev. J. M. EUSTACE, M.A., Colles. 

1 is sound and thorough, and odagt to the requirements of the t day. 

‘The School r contains a list of succes-es eWoslwicht Sandhurst, the Universities, 
Cixi, other Competitive 

AS ass is now formed for practical instruction _ ELECTRICITY and TELE- 

GRA ‘iY. the charge of a practical Electrical Engince' 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
(Established by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
FOR SEA, FIRE, LIFE, AND ANNUITIES. 
Orricrs—ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. Brancu Orrice—434 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
The Accumulated Funds exceed £4,000,000. 
The Total Claims paid by this Corporation have exceeded THIRTY-TWO 
MILLIONS STERLING. 
JAMES STEWART HODGSON, Esq.. Governor. 
FRANCIS ALEXANDER HAMILTON, Esq., Sub-Governor, 
FREDERICK JOSEPH EDLMANN, Esq., Deputy-Governor, 


Directors. 

John Garratt ey. Esq. Nevile 

Mark Currie Close, Esq. ‘orbes Maicoimeon, Esq. 
James jell, Esq. + Meinertz 
illiam Davidson, ion. Ronald tone Melvi 

Alfred Dent, Esq. William Robert Moberly. 

Alexander Druce, Esq. William Gair Rathbone, Esq. 

Charics Hermann Goschen, Esq. Sir John 

Snaties Ernest Green, Esq. Samuel Leo Schuster, Esq. 

Charles Seymour Grenfell, Esq. Eric Carrington Smith 

Wilmot lfolland, Esq. Henry Frederic Tiarks, Esq. 

Egerton Hubbard, Esq. ontagu C. Wilki: 


Es usual Fifteen Days allowed for payment of FIRE PREMIUMS falling 

due at Lady-day will expire on April 9. 

FIme ASSURANCES on liberal terms. 

Lier ASSURANCES with or without participation in Profits. 

Loans are granted on security of Life interests in connexion with Policies of 

A large pergeleation in Limy with the guarantee of the invested Capital Stock, and 
exemption, under Royal Charter, from the liabilities of hip. 

All real improvement in modern practice, with the security -- an Office whose resources 
have been tested by the experience of more than a ony and a Half. 

The Corporation are open to consider applications for Agencies. 

A Prospectus, Table of Bonus, and Balance Sheet will be forwarded on application. 


Royal Exchange, London. E. R. HANDCOCK, Seeretary. 


THE COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
FIRE, LIFE, MARINE. 
Capital fully subscribed ° 
Capital paidup ........ £250,000 


— FUNDS UPWARDS. OF TWO. MILLIONS. 
Total Annual Premium Income exceeds £1,077,009 


CHIEF OFFICES—19 and 20 CORNAILL, LONDON, E.c. 
West Exp Orrics—8 PALL MALL, LONDON, 8.W. 


NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Established 1836. 
FIRE AND LIFE. AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
LONDON—1 MOURGATE STREET, E.C. ABERDEEN—3 KING STREET. 
COME and FUNDS (1883). 
eo 
ter 


£460,100 
181,500 

Interest ... 121,300 
Accumulated Funds $2,749,400 


References with respect to this Ciass are cpesielly, permitted to Sir J. W, Baza) Cc.B., 
litan Works; W. EH. Preee F.R.S,, Electrician to Post Otlice ; 
‘orde, Esq., Wimbledon ; Claude W: ‘Athenaum Club, 


GEORETARYSHIP, or post of LIBRARIAN, WANTED, by 

OXON and Low uainted with ‘Anglo-Saxon, Hebrew. and 
Arabic. besides Mod Languages. — Address, H., care of 
Mr. Redman, 2 Warwick Strect, Kegent 8 


W ANTED, a FRENCHMAN (Parisian), as TUTOR, to reside 

in the hous, in the country, for about six months, to instruct two or three Pupils in the 
French Language, Mathematics, &c. Must not be under Thirty years of age, and highest 
references absolutely necessary.—Apply, stating terms, to C, B., care of Messrs. H. SOTHERAN 
& Co., Booksellers, 36 Piccadilly, London, W. 


COMPOSERS. —Messrs. REID BROS., Music Publishers, 

436 Oxford Street, London, W., will be happy to receive MSS. for perusal, with a view 

to PURCHASE = nd PUBLICATION of same if approved of, Stamps must be enclosed 
fr return of iss. ifnot approved of. 


PENINSULAR and COMPANY. STEAM NAVIGATION 
OMPA 
UNDER CONTRACT FOR HER MAJESTY'S MAILS TO INDIA, 


CHI 
REDUCED RATES OF MONEY SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS, 
Departures (Fortnightly) for— 

CALCUTTA, MADRAS, and Gre 
CHINA, STRAITS, JAPAN 


From Gravesend, 
SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, and ADELAIDE... Thursday. 12.30 
DEN, GIBRALTAR, and ween 
BOMBAY. EGYPT, ADEN, and) Brery Wednesday. 


MANSEILLES. EGYPT. nd BOMBAY Every fourth Tuesday. 
Ovricks: 122 LEADENHALI STREBT. and COCKSPUR STREET, 
NDON, 8.W.; 21 RUE PAKIS;7 
NOAILLES, MARSEILLES. 


HOTELS. 
—BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing Sea, Espianade, | 


mB. West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Complete orzanisation. 
Coffee-rooms and larze Reading-rooms for Ladies and for Gentiemen. Sea- Water 
Plena) in the Hotel. Communicat.ons and inquiries will receive prompt attention trom 
BENJAMIN BULL, Manager 


of Western Devon. Rooms facing South, overlooking Hotel Gardens, specially fitted 
for Winter use. Reduced Tariff trom November 1.—Address, MANAGER, Lifracombe, Devon. 


PERIAL FIRE INSURANCE OOMPANY. 
Established 1303._1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.WW. 
Capital, £1,600,000. Paid-up and Invested, £700,000, Total Invested Funds, over £1 500,000, 
Insurances against Fire on Property in all parts of the world at moderate rates of premium. 

Prompt and liberal settlement claims. falling due at Lady-day be 


renewed on or belure April ¥, or the same will 
E. cozEns SMITH, General Manager. 


FIRE OFFIC 
LOMBARD STREET and CHARING CROSS, 47 —Established 1782 
insurances against fom ty Fire and | Lightning effected in all parts of the weit, 


claims arranged wi 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
FIRE and LIFE OFFICES. 


THREADNEEDLE STREET. E.C. CHARING CROSS, S.W. 
nsurances at moderate rates. — rates for 
young lives, Larxe Sonnees. Immediate settlement of claims. 


PROVIDENT 1 LIFE OFFICE, 50 Regent Street, London, W. 
City Branch—l4 Cornhill, 
Report ofthe Directors, presented at the 78th at the Office, 
on Weane ednesday, January 30, 1834. 
The Directors have to report that th of the Provident Life Office during the 
1883 have been highly satisfac 44 

Proposals for new Assurances amounting to £679,080 were received. Policies for one 

were issued and taken up, producing new annual Premiums amounting to £19,770, as 
£19,211 for the previ = year. aie Assurances and new annual Premiums ements y ra 
present the actual n ti were effected during the year. 

The Proposals, eoinel and not completed. amounted to £103,560, 

The Claims for the year were £192,253, being £29,416 more Shen n the corresponding sum for 1602. 

‘The annual Income is now £310,371, being an increase of £9 

During the year the sum of £19,020 was paid for the At = of Relics. The values paid 
upon Bonus Policies ranged from 33 per cent.—the minimum surrender value—to as much as 
be r cent. of the Premiums received. 

total Funds of the Otfice on December 31 last were £2,323,284, being an Increase of £24, iW, 

a result very satisfactory constiortas ( the special extra payments required to be made on 
count of the recent division of Profi The average interest realized was £4 5s. 6d. per cut. 
as against £4 4s. during 1882, 

The large measure of public support received by the Provident Life Office—as shown in the 
still increasing amount of new business—is gratifying evidence that 


| eT to the requirements of the present 


-e3 are Wisely alive to the advantages given an Olfice cb hes all the 
weight years, and which is ready to adapt its 


W. 8. BEAUMONT, Chairman. 


PURI SH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 
THROUGHOUT on MOEDER'S HIRE SYSTEM. The original, best. and — 
liberal. A.D. Cash Prices; no extra charge for time given. Large, 
Stok to select from. Illustrated priced Catalocue, with Terms, post free.—248, 249, and 850 
Tottenham Court Road, and 19, 20, and 21 ell Street, W. Established iséz, 
393 
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APOLLINARIS 


“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS.” 


“ Mind you put Apollinaris in the Champagne.” 
Punch, June 10, 1882, 


ANNUAL SALE, 
TEN MILLIONS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
GOLD MEDAL, CALCUTTA, 18%. 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


“*A most delicious and valuable article.” 


FRY’S 


PURE COCOA ONLY. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 


W. StToppart, 
FCS. Gite Bristol, 
NINETEEN PRIZE MEDALS. 


COCOA. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS visiting LONDON for the SEASON are 
at liberty to avail themselves of the Terms and Conditions of the Lonpox 
Book Socrery Derartment of MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, and 
to have their Books exchanged by the Library Messengers in Bayswater, 
Belgravia, Kensington, Sydenham, Hampstead, or any other Part of 
London. There is the same liberal supply of the Best Books of the Season 
in this as in every other Department of Mudie’s Select Library. 

COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, with liberty of transfer to the TOWN 
DEPARTMENT of the Library or to the Lonpon Book Society, Two 
Guineas per annum and upwards, commencing at any date. Subscriptions 
are also entered for shorter periods on moderate terms. 


Prospectuses postage free on application, 


MUDIES SELECT LIBRARY, 
NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON ; 
281 REGENT STREET, ann 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, LIMITED, 


135 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY 
CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


Besides a Complete jaz of English Literature, the eposvEncs GALLERY 
LIBRARY consists of « oreign Section supplied wit! h the Newest French and GermanV sand 
an 


Oratorios. Volumes aotenens are available for all Subscri! 


Library, Sorte: variety of Classical and Modern Works, ferns. an 
m each bers, fresh 


and ine: 
have ad by which it is circulation 
be within week of Guay tt & 
TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 


REE VOLUMES (with delivery) ite 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM 
‘These Menthe, ‘Twelve Menthe. 
TWELVE VOLUMES (4NewandsOld).... 1 10 6 ee $ 3 
CATALOGUES for 1334 now ready, price 1s. 
CHEAP SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 
The ENLARGED SURPLUS LIST contains nearly 2,000 important fe on spt of the 


and seasons. The list is monthly and sent pest 
will be found on comparison to be the lowest at which 
allowed on large orders. 


Just published, 2s. ; post free, 2s. 2d. 


JOHN ABBOTT’S MANUAL of AMERICAN 


RAILWAYS. With specially prepared RAILWAY MAP of the UNITED 
STATES. 


To be had from all Booksellers, or direct from 
JOHN ABBOTT & COMPANY, STOCK AND SITARE BROKERS, 
20, 204, 21, 214, AND 22 PALMERSTON BUILDINGS, LONDON, E.C, 


READY, ON THE 24TH INSTANT, PRICE SIXPENCE. 


[ONGMAN’S MAGAZINE, No. 18. — APRIL. 
CONTENTS :— 
JACK’S COURTSHIP : a Sailor’s Yarn of Love and Shipwreck. By 


W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


A NEW THEORY OF SUN-SPOTS. By R. A. Proctor, 
STEEPLE-CHASING. By ALrrep E. T. Watson. 
A MAD PARSON. By Sturais. 


THE MACREADY RIOT IN N 


EW YORK. By W. C. Miter. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO SELBORNE. By T. E. Kespet, 
MADAM. By Mis. OipHant. Chaps. XVI.—XX. 
London, LonGMANS, GREEN, & Co, 


On March 26, New Series, No. X., 


THE CORNHILL M 
ConTENTs 


AGAZINE for APRIL 


MARGERY QUSTHES. By the Author of “John Herring.” Part I. Illustrated 


by Harry 


SOME LITERARY RECOLLECTIONS. V. 


THE GIANT'S ROBE 


y 
CONTRASTED JOURNE Ys. 
TUNES. 


By to Antes of” Vice Versa.” Chapter 30. The Way 
pter 31. Agag. Chapter 32. 


32, At Wastwater. With Lilus- 


TOZER’S. Illustrated by G. Du Maurier. 
London : Suita, Evper, & Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 


Now ready, One Shilling. 
[THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY for APRIL, 
ENTS 


Drifting down Lost Creek. By Chas. Egbert 
Craddock. 

Nominations. By Oliver T. 
Morton. 


Haroun Al Raschid. By Helen Gray Cone. 
A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. 
The Red Sunsets. By N. 8. Shaler. 

In War Time. By 8. Weir Mitchell, 

fe York. By George Parsons 


By ‘Maria Louise Hen : 
Recent Travel : James's The Wild Tribes of 


c's Roun 
ames’s Portraits of Places_O" ‘Rell's 
il and His Island, 


The Return of a Native. By Edith M. 
Thomas, 


En Province. By Henry James. 

Phillida and Coridon. By Bradford Torrey, 

Annina, By Charles Dunning. 

The Champs Elysées, 

General Beouregard. 

Julian's Political Recollections. 

The Latest of ** The Virgilians.” 

The Cortributors’ Club: A Rhymed Letter 
by Lowell—Ignorant Criticism—A Be- 
leaguered City—“As"” and “ That "— 
Washington Crows—Autograph Hunters. 


London: Warp, Lock, & Co., Salisbury Square, E.C. 


[THE JOURNAL of INDIAN ART.—See THE BUILDER 


for this week, Also Illustrations of 
Abbey ; Window, 83. Giovanni e Paolo, Ven 


tion) ; American ‘Constructive Details, No.1 ; Articles on Mistery of the 


Warehouse Details from Tintern 
the only published iliustra- 


ice (believed to 
lway System in 


Pictures for the Paris Salon ; =." al 


over Lintels, &c.—4d. 


46 Catherine Street. "And fed all 


[He SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following rates 
Any part of the United Kingdom . eo cocoeeSl 8 
India and Chien... 18 6 
Other British Colonies, Europe, Egypt, and America ........ 1 10 


STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, S.W. 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 


of SA’ REVIEW are required, for which 6d.each will be given. viz.: 
Southampton Street, 


452, and 639 (clean copies)— at the Office, 33 


(THE SATURDAY REVIEW.—WANTED, clean 
Nos 134, 533, and 1363, for which 1s. each will be given at the Office, 38 Sou 


Street, Strand, W.C. 


NOTICE. .—Increasing business having rendered the EXTEN- 


SION of PREMISES necessary, the wi 
houses have 


adjoining their old offices, The two 
address will remain the same as before. 
Cornhill, E.C., January 


ndersigned have secured the lease of the house 
becn made into one, and the number of the 


G. STREET & CO. 


‘ow ready, 2 vols. 8vo. 103. 6d. 


(THE POETICAL 


“Works of JOHN BRENT, F.S.A. 


A new and revised edition. 


Keyt & Co., Publishers. 


Now ready, Fifty-fourth Edition, 2s. 


THE CHILD'S GUIDE to KNOWLEDGE. By A Lapy. 


The Original Authorized Edition, 


brought down to the Present Time. 


London; SiMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co. 


fth Edition, 536 pp. and 100 plates, 21s. 


How to WORK with the MI 


CROSCOPE, from the Rudiments 


ieee the wert of the highest powers. By Liongex 8. BEALE, F. R.S., Treasurer of the Royal 
Society. 


HARRISON & 


Sons, Pall Mall. 


Notice.—Now ready, Second Edition, 1s. 


CRUMP'S ARTHUR) EXPOSURE of the PRETENSIONS 


C of Mr. HENRY GEORGE, as set forth 


in his book, “ Progress and Poverty.” 


“ And so on through the entire pamphlet Mr. George is tracked igo Gee thoroughly skilled 


antagunist, and his fallacies laid bare withou 
: W. 


t Warrington 
ILSON, Royal Exchange. 


At all Booksellers’, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL CRUELTY; or, Fact versus Fancy. An 


Enquiry into the Vivisection Question. By PHILANTR RoPOs, 


“Ofall the works on the side of the ivi 
the most able.""—Graphic. 


Cruelty’ is 


pay * Phy 


TINSLEY y BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 
blished this day, at all Booksellers’, 1s.; post free, 1s. 2d. 


GALVINI'S MACBETH. Read critical Essay on Lady Macbeth 


and the whole play. 


By M. Leten Nort. 


London : WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


Permanently enlarged to 32 pp. Weekly, 3d. ; yearly, post free, 15s. 2d. 
J, NOWLEDGE: an Illustrated Magazine of Science, Art, and 


Literature. Edited by Ricwarp A. 
form on Insects, Flowers, Telescopic Studies, 


RocTorR. Articles are now appearing | in a 


Studies, St: i 
Almanack, Tricyeles, Chance, Whist, Chess, &c. Published every Friday. ine 


Just published, Part 28, February 1354, Is. 
Just ready, Vol. [V., July to December, 1953, 7s. 6d. 


London : WyMAN & SONS, 71-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


2 vols. demy 3vo. profusely Litustrated, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


ust published, 
MEDIAVAL MILITARY ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND. 


By Gro. 


T. CLank. 


London : WYMAN & SONS, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIstT. 


1 vol. demy, 21s. 
THE OFFICIAL WRITINGS of MOUNT- 


STUART ELPHINSTONE, eunetine Governor of Bombay. Edited, with 
& Memoir, by Professor Forrest. 


Monthly, price 1s. 


TWO NEW STORIES, “ZERO,” by Mrs. 
CAMPBELL PRAED, and “ PERIL,” by ” Miss JESSIE Pormsaciit, are now 
appearing in the TEMPLE BAR ‘MAGAZINE. 

*,* The April number will be published on Thursday next. 


2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portraits, 21s. 


ALARIC WATTS: a Narrative of his Life. 


By his Son, ALARnIC ALFRED — 


“A book wttsh pate fhe vender in geod & mour both with its hero and its author may, with- 
out hesitation, be called a good book, and ey Watts's lie of his father does this. "Alaric 
Watts was in constant cennanuplention with most of the interesting personages of his pe in 
art and letters, and correspondence with them fills up the spaces very Tas yg Some of 
former with Coleridge, Southey, and Wordsworth are full of interest.""—’ail fall Gazette. 


1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s. 


» 

THE HISTORY of GREECE. From the 
German of Professor Max Duncker, by S. F. ALLEYNE. Uniform in size 
with “ The History of Antiquity.” 

Professor Duncker's “ History of Greece” g'ves an account of Hellas and its 
civilization from the earliest times down to the overthrow of the Persians at 
Salamis and Platea. 

Vou. I. THE GREEKS IN THE EARLIEST AGE. 
» Il, THEIR CONQUESTS AND MIGRATIONS. 


NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “BARBARA HEATHCOTE'S TRIAL.” 


NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS. By Miss 


R. N. Caney, Author of “ Wooed and Married,” “ Nellie’s ” 
“ The story drags nowhere, but reads brightly and pleasantly, and has no discrepancies of 


any sort.” —Whitchall Keview. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “A WESTERN WILDFLOWER.” 


IN LONDON TOWN. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ This is a goo’, sound, interesting. and healthy novel, and one that it is impossible to read 
without feeling the better for Academy. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE GARDEN OF EDEN.” 


THE KNAVE of HEARTS. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“To deal successfully with absolutely inconsistent natures is among the novelist’s chief 


triumphs; and in the present case the honour of a Lage pe has been fairiy won. The story of 
the victim of the Knave of Hearts is thoroughly new, the plot is a ey and the dissection 
the strongest sympathy 


of a grou wef apn yee complex characters is carried out yn a spirit of 
with all is pure and true.” —Graphic. 


THIRLBY HALL. By W. E. Norrts, Author 


of “ Matrimony,” “ No New Thing,” “ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 

“ There are incidents in the book to heoe » interest awakened from first to last. Stay-at-home 
people may cowsider Lady Constance Miller an exaggerated sketch. Those who know the 
World an id its ways willremember more than one specimen of this cosmopolitan type of a 

* grande came,’ passably eecentric. and dabbling in everything, from the restoration 
throned potentate to the conquest of the most insignificant attaché. * Thirlby Hall’ is brilliant, 
huinorous, and pathetic.” orning Dost. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “FOUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR.” 


THE DAILYS of SODDEN FEN. By the 


Author of Four Crotchets toa Bar” &c. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
{ Ready this day. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHERS IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 


Will be ready immediately, 8vo. with Original Portraits, 16s, 


MEMOIRS of LIFE and WORK. By Caartes 


J. B. Wiu1aMs, M D., F.R.S., Physician Extraordinary to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 


' LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Now ready, fcp. 8vo. cloth limp, each 2s. 6d, 


FLORENCE. | VENICE. 
By Aveustus J. C. Hare, Author of “ Walks in Rome,” “Days near 


Rome,” &c. 


LONDON : SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE, 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A LINCOLNSHIRE HEROINE.” 
At all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


MEADOW-SWEET ; or, the Wooing of | 3 


A Pastoral. By Epwin Author of “A Hero 


“Mr. Whelpton has tnvercltet caught the spirit as well as the detail of bucolic life........ 
Cowlamb an excellent neveine and the her with her ulti- 
are w by the reader." —Academy. 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS. WM. BLACK WOOD & SONS’ 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW NOVEL BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
This day is published, 


OLD MAN’S LOVE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


8,vols. crown Ovo. 19s, 


A special intrest attaches to this Work as being the last Novel left in a complete 
form by the late Mr. Antbony Trollope. 


This day is published, Second Edition. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY by ANTHONY 


TROLLOPE. 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 


“ Tt is a fine manly ) that comes out of the story of his life, and nobody will read it 
without feeling that he k bows the writer, and, knowing m better, that he values him with 


increased regard.” —A thene 
“Since Mr. Trevelyan told the of bis uncle's life, there has been published in England 
teresting of a literary career than that unfolded in these — 


no more genuine 


This day is published, Second Edition. 


ESSAYS by GEORGE ELIOT ; and Leaves 


from a Note-Book. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


This day is published. 


GRANITE CRAGS. ByC.F.Gorpon Cummine, 


Author of “ Fire Fountains,” “A Lady ’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War,” 
“At in Fiji,” &. 8vo. fliustrated with 8 Engravings, 16s. 
Ng possesses facility for i ti ketches of travels with interest, and 
it ls enough "io say her latest con tribut Mion { to de literature that it is worthy of 


plensant We put down the book hoping that this abrupt end may 
thes y nce of another volume as amusir as* Granite Crags.’ 
ngs are not the least attractive part of the Mall Gazette, 


NORFOLK BROADS and RIVERS ; or, the 


Waterways, Lagoons, aud of East Anglia. By G, 
Davis, Author of * The Swan and her Crew.” Post 8vo, illustrated with 
12 Full-page Plates, 14s. 


“ His book is full of piquant — even for those to whom nature has denied all love for 
fishing and amateur yachting......... will be a hee everywhere by all who can relish 
healthy writing upon healthy topics. We recommend it unreservedly, but had almost forgotten 
ed with twelve admirable illustrations." ene 
“Thi is doubticts the he handsumest as well as the most ali 4 ipti of the 

and the memory of« parade for naturalists and sportsmen." 
look on nature with a poetic ey: 


WORKS ON GARDENING. 
HANDY-BOOK of the FLOWER-GARDEN ; 


being Practical Directions for the Propagation, Culture, and Arrangement B 
Plants in Flower-Gardens all the Year round. Embracing all classes of 
Gardens, from the largest to the smallest. With ausnewel and Coloured 
Plans, illustrative of the various systems of grouping in Beds and — 
By Davip THomson, Gardener to his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch, K.G., 
Drumlanrig. New and enlarged Edition, crown 8vo. 78, 6d. 


HANDY-BOOK of FRUIT CULTURE 


UNDER GLASS. By the Same. Second ane oy a= and enlarged, 
crown 8vo. illustrated with numerous Engravings, 7s. 6d. 


DOMESTIC FLORICULTURE, WINDOW.- 


GARDENING and FLORAL DECORATIONS : being Directions for the 
Piopagation, Culture, and Arrangement of Plants and Flowers as Domestic 
Ornaments, By F. W. Buxeipce, Author of “Cultivated Plants” &c. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown Svo, with upwards of 200 Lilustra- 
tions on Wood, 7s. 6d. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS : their Propagation 


and Improvement. By the Same. Crown 8vo. pp. 630, with 191 Engravings 
and Index, 12s, 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By S. ReyYNoips 
Frontispiece by the Hon. Francklin, f£eventh 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


ENGLAND THROUGH FRENCH GLASSES. 


~~ 


Crown 8vo. paper cover, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 6d, 


PUBLIC LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
By PHILIPPE DARYL. 
Translated by HENRY FRITH, and Revised by the Author. 


of ty about England......' Superior in real merit to. 
February 2, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, BROADWAY, LUDGATE HILL. 
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One of the ablest \ 
phn Bull et son 1h 
This clever book. | 
nds ite language perfectly. He has moreover the gift_rare among his countrymen—of seeing | 
‘and things amongst us, for the most part, from a correct point of view........Altogether, H 
book is well worth reading.” —AMorning Post, February 7, 1384. 
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TRUBNER & CO’S 
LIST. 


THE WORKS OF THE TWO GREAT PESSIMISTS, 


THE WORLD as WILL and IDEA. By 


ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUER. Translated from the German by R. B. HALDANE, 
M.A, and J. Kemp, M.A. Vol. 1. Post 8vo. cloth, 183. 


THE PHILOSOPHY of the UNCONSCIOUS. 


By EDWARD VON HARTMANN. Speculative Results. counting to the Induc- 
tive Methods of Physical Science. Authorized Translation by W.C. CourLAND, 
M.A. 3 vols. post 8vo. cloth, Un @ few days. 


NEW WORK BY MR. SAMUEL BUTLER. 


SELECTIONS from his PREVIOUS WORKS. 


_ WITH REMARKS ON G. J. ROMANES’S RECENT WORK, “MENTAL 
EVOLUTION IN ANIMALS.” Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ESSAYS on the SACRED LANGUAGE, 


WRITINGS, and RELIGION of the PARSIS. By Martin Have. Ph.D., 
late Professor of Sanskrit and wl ge Philology at the University of 
Munich. Third Edition, Edited and Enlarged by E. W. West, Ph.D. To 
which is also added a Biographical Memoir of the late Dr. Have, by Professor 
Evans. Post 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


“ We have, in a concise and reada’ of he tate 


OUTLINES of the HISTORY of RELIGION, to 


the SPREAD of the UNIVERSAL RELIGIONS. By Professor C. P. THELE. 
Translated from the Dutch by J. EstLIn CARPENTER, M.A., with the Author's 
assistance, Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
or enable the readet to Bird's-eye view’ of the latest results of the’ investigations 
abl vi 
na "s-eye 


RELIGION in CHINA; containing a Brief 


Account < the Three Religions of the Chinese, with Observations on the 
f Christian Conversion amongst the People. By Josera Epkrxs, 
D.D. Third Edition, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
“ Dr. Edkins has been most careful in noting the varied and often of 
care ng complex phases of opinion, 


A COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY tothe | 


QURAN. To which is prefixed Sale’s Preliminary Discourse, with Additional | 


Notes and Emendations ; together with a Complete Index to the Text, Pre- 
liminary Discourse, and Notes. By Rev. E. M. Wuerry, M.A., Lodiana, 
Vol. II. Post 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 


LANGUAGEand the STUDY of LANGUAGE: 


Twelve Lectures on the Principles of . eae Science. By W. D. WHITNEY. 
Fourth Edition, crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 


ANGLO-SAXON and OLD- ENGLISH 


VOCABULARIES. By TxHos. Wricnt, M.A., F.S.A., Hon. 
Edition. Edited and Collated by RicHarp PauL WULCKER. 
8vo. cloth, 28s, 


SPANISH and PORTUGUESE SOUTH 
AMERICA during the COLONIAL PERIOD. By R.G. Watson, Editor of 
“ Murray’s Handbook of Greece.” 2 vols. post 8vo. with a Map, cloth, 21s. 

St. James's Gazette, 


CREEDS of the DAY ; or, Collated Opinions 


Conn, In Three Series, 2 vols, demy 

(An Index and List of Contents of Vol. IT. nahn a copies of which 

can be had by previous purchasers, gratis, on mane 

“Tis past a light task which Mr. Coke has set before him—to t the theological outcome 

of study, scienee, and in concise, clear, and simple it 

must be owned th that he has carried out his purpose with no liitie intelligence and skill... 

An acew View of the opinions on the most important questions of the day can be got 
which of information.” "—Scotsman. 


MICROSCOPICAL MORPHOLOGY of the 


Royal 8vo, cloth, 31s. 


THE WAVE of TRANSLATION, in relation | ~ 


the Oceans of Water, Air, —— By the late J. Scort RUssEtt, M.A., 
London and Edinburgh. 8 (Nearly ready. 


MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. By the late 


W. BR. Gree. Second Series. Crown 8vo. (Nearly ready, 


ESOTERIC BUDDHISM. By A. P. Sryvert, 


Author of “The Occult World.” Third Edition, crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d, 


“ Mr. Sinnett deli his with much clearness and obvious faith.” 
r. vers his gospel ec good 2 : 


A SIMPLIFIED GRAMMAR of the OTTO- 


MAN-TURKISH LANGUAGE. By J. W. RepHouse, M.R.A.S. Crown $vo, 
cloth, 10s, 6d. 


. LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


THE SOCIALIST AGITATION. 


Next week, post 8vo. 6s. 


PROPERTY and PROGRESS; or, Facts against 


Fallacies. A reprint of three Articies from the “Quarterly Review,” con- 
wn. brief Enquiry into Contemporary Social Agitation in England. By 
LLOCK. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


POPULAR NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
THE PITY of IT. By Mrs. M. E. Surru, 


Author of “Tit for Tat” &c. 3 vols. 


DAWN. By H. River Hacearp. 3 vols. 
A BEGGAR on HORSEBACK. By Mrs. 


Power O'DonoGuur, Author of “ Ladies on Horseback” &c. 3 vols. 


TO HAVE and to HOLD. BySarau Strepprr, 


Author of “ The Fate of a Year” &c. 3 vols. 
OMNIA VANITAS: a Tale of Society. 1 vol. 


price 10s, 6d. (Next week, 
HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLSURSUSE STREET. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW LIST. 


UNDER FOURTEEN FLAGS: the Life and 


Adventures of Bri ier-General MACIVER, Soldier of Fortune. By Captain W. D. 
L'EstRaNGE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. with Portrait of General MacIver, cloth 


AMONG the CLODS: Life 


Phases of F am, Life. 
By A Town Movuse. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. 


(Just ready. 
ON the EMBANKMENT. By Ricuarp 
Dow Author of “ The Last Call.” 1s. 


HOUSE of WHITE SHADOWS. By 


B. L. Fars£on, Author of * Grif,” * Joshua Marvel,” “ Little Make-Believe,” &c. 


THE MARCH of LOYALTY. By Letitia 


McC.irytock, Author of “ A Boycotted Household.” 3 vols. 


THE WILD WARRINGTONS: a Family 


History. By ARNOLD GRayY. 3 vols. 


THE LAST CALL. By Ricwarp Dow tine, 


“ There is enough power 3 romance to sustain some jozen nove usual! va 
culating Most of the descriptions in the book are strikingly 

NEW FIVE-SHILLING NOVELS. 


PRETTY MISS NEVILLE. By B. M. Croxer, 


Author of “ Proper Pride.” (This day. 


HIGHER LAW. By Epwarp Marrtuanp. 
BY and BY : a Romance of the Future. By 


EpWARD MAITLAND, 
THE PILGRIM and the SHRINE. By 
EDWARD MAITLAND. 
NEW TWO-SHILLING BOOKS. 


REMINISCENCES of an OLD BOHEMIAN. 


Third Edition. 


A MATTER-OF-FACT GIRL. By TueoGirt, 


Author of “ Visited on the Children” &c. (March 26. 


NELL—ON and OFF the STAGE. By B. H. 


Buxton, Author of “ Great Grenfell Gardens " &c. (Shortly. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 


Pet, diary of Samuel Pe yen A wonderful of manners, but of the 
mself........ and will always interesti' always fi nating, because it bears 
ine the priceless stamp rays be *—Daily Te = 


enna DIARY and CORRESPONDENCE, Edited by 


wa BRAYBROOKE._ With 7 Steel Portrai Frontispiece, Memoir, 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


“FOOD AND FEEDING.”—NEW EDITION. 
with 4 Additions, a on “Cow's Milk,” 


Carefully 
and FEEDING. By Sir “HENRY Taompson, F.R.C.S, 


hird Edition, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Warye & Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 


PFEIFFER'S NEW 
‘ow ready, small crown 8vo. price 3s. 
(THE RHYME. "a the LADY of the ROCK. A Poem in 
Ballad form. The verse has a prose setting. 
London : KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, & Co.,1 Paternoster Square, E.C. 


Now ready, 5s. 
LIFE THROUGH the LOTOS: a Romance in Poetry. 
By R. Harris. 


Full of glow and mystery...... Deseri ptions of imagery. 
‘ine verbal melody.” vel Merc 
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“ Remarkable power of expression and creat skill in versification.” — Pemb: Ly 
The author a copious flow of well -drilled w new Herel 


London; JAMES CORNISH & Sons, 297 High Holborn, 
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PEOPLE'S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE FREE-TRADE SPEECHES of the 


RIGHT HON, CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS. M.P. With a Political 
by A MEMBER OF THR CoBDEN CLUB. 
“ They are models of lucid statement of fact and orderly arrangement of argu- 
ment.” wt, review, 

“ From Mr. Villiers’s speeches alone a vivid picture of those times might be Grogn.* . 

Economis: 

“Wedo a ote of the purely statistical arguments against P. 

in these volumes."’—Spec: 

- lt is well that the services of ‘ite. Charles Villiers should be brought home to a generation 
which hes gove sed since he first pressed the question of free trade upon a reluctant legisla- 
ture, and persevered till it the settled policy of the country........ The publication of 
his ae will refresh the memories of his counts mon, and turnish them with an oppor- 
tunity for reiterating their gratitude to him.”’— A thenc 

“I believe there is nothing like those speeches in the | dis ion of the question...... If you 
want an honest statement of facts, if you want an exhibition of principles, if you want to 
oe Ben ee mes by which that great question was defended, if you want to read of noble senti- 

ts and to a faultless logic, you may. have all amet by reading the speeches ot the 
for on the question of free trade 
The Right Hon. Joun Bracur, M. P., at Birmingham. 


Large crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


OCCASION AL PAPERS and ADDRESSES. 


“Ttis ions to read dd out di by akg their gates | is sagacious in 
his views, and liberal in hise sympathies oh — Apart from their intrinsic merits, the 
were worth republish on grounds. Lord O'Hagan is weli entitled to be 

certain social and omic questions closely affecting the welfare of aes 


2 vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


ESSAYS on the PHILOSOPHY of THEISM. 


By the late WiLt1AM GrorGe Warp, Ph.D, Edited, with an Introduction, 
by WILFRID Waxb. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. 


A CATHOLIC DICTIONARY. Containing 


some Account of the Doctrine, Discipline, Rites, Ceremonies, Councils, and 
= of the Catholic Church, By WILLIAM E, ADDIS and THOMAS 
RNOLD, 
This handsome volume fills a vez real and obvious gap in ecclesiastical literature........ 
full [ey for the fact that it is not only avowed! denominational, but even con- 
axing fl with gy ITTLEDALE, in the Academy. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 
SYMBOLICAL MET HODS of STUDY. By 
Mary Boot, Author of “ Home Side of a Scientific Mind” &c. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


A JAUNT in a JUNK: a Ten Days’ Cruise 
in Indian Seas. 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece and Map, cloth, 6s. 


LIFE on the LAGOONS. By Horatio F. 


Brown. 


Second Edition, pana crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


“A and ably write ho are 
a wor! a ¥ 
groping Twi a the ruins of effete systems to some how grown of urance and 
contentment." inster Review. 


Demy 8vo. with Etched Portrait and Facsimiles of Pencil Sketches, 14s, 


LIFE of SIR DAVID WEDDERBURN, Bart., 
MP. Sat oe his Journals and Writings by his Sister, Mrs, E. H. 
Limp parchment antique, or cloth, 68.; vellum, 7s, 6d. 
THE BOOK of PSALMS. Translated by the 
Rey. T. K. Curyne, M.A. {The Parchment Library. 
In 5 vols. crown 8vo. cloth, each 5s. 


ENGLISH VERSE. Edited by W. J. Liyron 
and R. H. STODDARD. 
I. CHAUCER TO BURNS. . 
Il. TRANSLATIONS, 
Ill, LYRICS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
IV. DRAMATIC SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
V. BALLADS AND ROMANCES. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
THE RHYME of the LADY of the ROCK, 
and How it Grew. By Eity Preirrer, Author of “ Gerard’s Monument” &c, 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
CYRIL and LIONEL; and other Poems: a 
Volume of Sentimental Studies. By Mark ANDRE RAFFALOVICH, 
MR. GILBART-SMITH’S NEW POEM. 


THE LOVES of VANDYCK: a Tale of 


Genoa. By J. W. Gineart-Smrrn. Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2 
Verses full and bright fancy. His thoughts, often wary beautiful. clothed In 


exquisite rhyme.......+- It is so musical as to be assured of a m 
—, be will look forward with pleasure to a future verse ‘story ‘from the same gifted 
ter.” Morning 


Post. 
There fealways ease and freedom in this writer's rhyme.""— Academy. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


FOUR PICTURES from a LIFE; and other 


Poems. By the Hon. Mrs. O. N. Knox. 


Small crown Svo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 
SOPHIA ; or, the Viceroy of Valencia. <A 


to Five bate, on Stary By ALFRED BRAsHER. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ILARIA ; and other Poems. By Erte S. W. 


JOHNSON. 
Small crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


DARKNESS and DAWN : the Peaceful Birth 


of a New Age. 
LONDON: 1 PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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THE TERCENTENARY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH— 
APRIL 1884. 


The STORY of the UNIVERSITY of EDIN- 


BURGH during its First Three Hundred Years. By Sir ALEXANDER 
Grant, Bart. LL.D. D.C.L. &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 21 Portraits and 7 Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood, 36s, 


LIBRARY EDITION, 


DON JOHN of AUSTRIA ; or, Passages from 


the His of the Sixteenth Cy, 1547-1578, By the lace. Sir WILLIAM 
Maxwett, Bart. K.T. With numerous Illustrations engraved op 
Wood, including Portraits, Drawings of Shipping, Pieces of Armour, bt ~~ 
of War, Costumes, &c, from Authentic Contemporary Sources, 2 vols. 
royal 8vo. 423. 


The LIFE and TIMES of JESUS the 


MESSIAH. By the Rev. ALrrep EpsersHem, D.D, Warburtonian Lecturer 
at Lincoln's Inn, 2 vols, 8vo, 42s, 


HISTORY of ENGLAND from the Accession 


of James the First to the Outbreak of the Civil War. By SamurL. Rawson 
Garpiwer, LL.D. Cabinet Edition, In course of publication, to be com- 
pleted in 10 vols. crown 8vo. 6s. each, Vols. 

(Vol. 1X. on April 1. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. By Arexanper Bary, 


LL.D. Crown 8vo. 4s, 6d. 

CONTENTS. --Common Errors on the Mind—Fallacies of Suppressed Correla- 
tives—Competitive Examinations—The Classical Controversy—Study of Philo- 


The PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING. he ALAN A. CAMPBELL Swinton, With 54 Illus- 
trations engraved on Wood. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

.* This book is adapted for the use of those who employ the electric light 
and I for the general scientific public, 


New and Cheaper Edition (the Fourth), much enlarged and almost 
entirely rewritten. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The SEA-FISHERMAN. Comprising the Chief 


Methods of Hook and Line Fishing in the British and other Seas, and Re- 
marks on Nets, Boats,and Boating. By J.C. WiLcocks, Plymouth (late of 
Guernsey). Profusely Illuscrated with Woodcuts of Leads, Baited Hooks, 
Knots, Nets, Boats, &c. and detailed descriptions of the same, 


OUTLINES of PSYCHOLOGY, with ee 


Reference to the Theory of Education. By 
for the Moral Sciences Tripos in the University of Cam! 
“ Sensation and Intuition” &c. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


Part III. just published, fep. 8vo. with 136 Woodents, 3s. 6d. 


EXPERIMENTAL CHEMISTRY for Junior 
Students. By J. Emerson REYNOLDs, M.D, F.R.S. Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Dublin, 

Part I.—Jntroductory, 1s. 6d. 
Parr II.—Non-Metals, with an Appendix on Systematic Testing for 
Part Allied Bodies (with an Analytical Appendiz), 8s, 6d. 

*,* To be completed in 4 Parts, 


Fourth Edition, fep. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 3s. 6d. 


FARADAY as a DISCOVERER. By Jouyn 
TYNDALL. 
The GOLD-HEADED CANE. Edited by 


WituiAM Munk, M.D. F.S.A. Fellow and late Senior Censor of the Royal 
College of Physicians. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

of the 18th and 19th centuries, their 


ANNOTATED EDITION. 


Lord MACAULAY’S LAYS of ANCIENT 


ROME; with Ivry and the Armada, With E Notes. Fep. 8vo. 
cowed ; cloth plain; $2, 04.coth extra, git 


THICKER THAN WATER: a Novel. By 


James Payx. Reprinted from Longman’s Magazine. New and Cheaper 
Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 


RED DEER. By Ricuarp Jerrertes, Author 


of “The Gamekeeperat Home” &c. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


HISTORY of CIVILIZATION in ENGLAND 


and FRANCE, SPAIN and SCOTLAND. By Henry Tuomas Buckie. 
Cabinet Edition, with a copious Index. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 2is, 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN ; Latin 


Text, chiefly that of Huscaxe, with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Tuomas CotteTr Sanpars, M.A. Barrister-at- 
Law, late Fellow of College, Oxford. Sixth Edition, revised, 8vo. 18s. 


EXPOSITION of the THIRTY-NINE AR- 


TICLES, Historical and Doctrinal. By the Right Rev. Epwarp Hanotp 
Bnowns, |).D. Lord of Prelate of the Order of the Garter. 
Twelfth Edition, revised, 8vo. 16s. 
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& NEW BOOKS. 


THE LIFE of FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. Chiefly 


Told in his Own Letters. Edited by his Son, Freperick Maurice. With 2 Portraits, 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 36s. 


DR. MORITZ BUSCH’S NEW WORK ON PRINCE BISMARCK. 


OUR CHANCELLOR: 


Sketches for an Historical Picture. 


By 


ext week. 


Moritz ps. Translated from the German by WittraM Beatry-Krxesron, Author of “ William I., German Emperor,” “The Battle of 
[Nest 


Berlin,” &c. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 183. 


LORD TENNYSON’S NEW BOOK. 
Now ready, fep. 8vo. 5s. 
THE CUP: and THE FALCON. 


By ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON, 
Poct Laureate. 


A NEW AMERICAN NOVEL, 


BETHESDA. 
By BARBARA ELBON. 
3 vols. crown 8vo. price 31s, 64, 


SAMOA. A Hundred Years Ago and long 


before, together with Notes on the Cults and Catams of Twenty- eueee 
other Islands in the Pacific. By Grornce Tcrner, LL.D., of the London 
Missionary Society, With a Preface by E. B. TyLor, F.RS. With Maps. 
tes 8vo. 93. 


HIGH ALPS of NEW ZEALAND; 


T or, a Trip to the Glaciers of the Antipodes, with an Ascent of Mount Cook. 
By WILLIAM Sporswoop Grrex, M.A., Member of the English Alpiue 
ub, With Maps. Crown 8vo. 73. 6d. 
“ This is as good a book of travels as we have met with for a long time.""—Spectator. 


POETRY of MODERN GREECE: Speci- 


mens and Extracts. Translated by FLoreNck McPHersox, Fep. 8vo. 5s. 
NOW READY, WITH INTRODUCTORY ESSAY BY JOHN MORLEY. 


JRALPH WALDO EMERSON, The COL- 
LECTED WORKS of. (Uniform with the Beusny Edition of Charles 
Kingsley’s Novels.) Globe 8vo. 5s. cach volume, 

1. MISCELLANIES. With an Introductory Essay by Jonn Mortey. 
2. ESSAYS. 3. POEMS. 
4. ENGLISH TRAITS; AND REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 
5. CONDUCT OF LIFE; AND SOCIETY AND SOLITUDE, 
6. LETTERS; AND SOCIAL AIMS; &c. 
~* Messrs. Macmillan's edition has the of an by Mr. John 

Morley, which seems to supply p nich an BLugtoa 

weuder needs." 


BY REV. PROFESSOR MILLIGAN. 


‘THE RESURRECTION of OUR LORD. 
The Croall Lecture for 1879-80. By WILLtam MILuicayN, D.D., Professor 
of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in the University of ‘Aberdecn. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 53. 


“*The argument is put with ate and force; every page beara witness that he has 
mastered the literature of the su! The lectures abound in streking views ful vigurous 
interest. The notes are abic and 


Spectator. 


"THE PRINCIPLES of PHYSICS, A TEXT- 


by of. By AtFreD DANIELL, M.A., Lecturer on Puysics in the School 
of Medicine, Ediaburgh. With Illustrations. Medium 21s. 


THE BURNETT LECTURES. 


LIGHT.—First Course. ON the NATURE 


O of LIGHT. Delivered at Aberdeen, November 1883, by Geonor Gaunicn 
Sroxes, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lucasian Pro- 
fessor of Muthematics in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 2s. td. 


MANUALS FOR STUDENTS.—NEW VOLUMES. 


HEAT. By P. G. Tarr, M.A., Sec. R.S.E., 


formerly Fellow of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge; Professor of Natural 

Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Next week. 
A COURSE of INSTRUCTION in ZO- 
(VERTEBRATA). By T. Jerrrey Pauker, B.Se. Lond., Pro- 

of Biology in the University of Otago. Illustrated. 

MACMILLAN’S CLASSICAL SERIES, 

(P'HUCYDIDES, Book IV. Edited by C. E. 
Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow of St, <P College, 

Cambridge. Fep, 8vo. 5s. (Next week, 

MACMILLAN’S ELEMENTARY CLASSICS, 

‘[THUCYDIDES.—The RISE of the ATHEN- 


IAN EMPIRE. Being Selections from Book I. Edited, with Notes, 
Vocabulary, and Exercises, by F. H. Coison, M.A., Fellow of St. Jotn's 
Cambridge, Senior Classical Master at Bradford Grammar School. 
smo. 1s, 6d, 


HUGH CONWAY, the Author of “Called 


Back,” contributes a short Story to THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for APRIL. 


Price SIXPENCE; by post, EIGHTPENCE. 
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ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 


1, “THE LIZARD LIGHTS BY NICHT.” Engraved by R. PaTERson, from a 
Drawwg by C. Hemy, (Frontispiece.) 


2. CHANGES AT CHARING CROSS...........++++esee0e+++AUSTIN DOBSON. 

Iiustrations: Charing Cross: Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Charing Cross 
looking towards St. Martin’s Church : Drawn by J. O'Counor, Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper—Charing Cross in 1590, from Agas’s Map—Charing Cross in 
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W. M. R. Quick—The Statue of Charles I. : Engraved by A. C. Coats, from a 
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of Charies I. : Eugraved by A. Roy, from a Drawing by Hollar. 


3. AN UNSENTIMENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH CORNWALL (to be con- 
THE AUTHOR oF “JonN Hairax, GENTLEMAN.” 


Illustrations by C. Nartern Hemy. Kynance Cove: Engraved by W. M. R. 
Quick—The Lizard Lights by Day : Engraved by E. Gascoine—John Curgenven 
Fishing : Engraved by Balecz Istvan—Mullion Cove; Engraved by E. 
Schiaditz—The Steeple Rock, Kynance Cove: Engraved by J. D. Cooper. 


4. THE BELFRY OF BRUGES ........... seececeeeeeee ROSE G, KINGSLEY. 


Illustrations by A. DANSE. Houses in the Grande Place: Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper—The Belfry: Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Quai du Rosaire ; 
Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Rue Flamande : E: d by J. Cocking—View 
on the Canal: Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Quai des Marbriers: Engraved by 
J. D. Cooper—Chapelle da Saint Sang: Engraved by J. D. Cooper—Window 
in the Rue Fiamande: Engraved by T. W. Lascelles—Bracket in Wrought 
Iron: Eugraved by J. D, Cooper. 


5. A HERALD OF SPRING: a Poem ..........sseeeees WALTER CRANE. 
Jdastrahons by WALTER CRANE, Engraved in Facsimile. 


6. PAUL VARGAS: a Mystery.... Huon Coxway, Author of “Called Back.” 


7. LYGONES: a Poem 
8. HOW I BECAME A WAR CORRESPONDENT .... 
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tiaued). CuARLOTTE M. Youue. 
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Glove 8vo, Part I. ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETRY, 43. Gd. Part Il, 
HIGHER TRIGONOMETRY, 3s. G1. Complete, 7s. 6d. [Vert week. 
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